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BOOK VI. 


= HE unexpected blow, by which the Re- 


gent was cut off, ſtruck the King's party 
with the utmoſt conſternation. Eliza- 
beth bewailed his death as the moſt fatal diſaſter 
which could have befallen her Kingdom; and was 
inconſolable to a degree that little ſuited her dig- 
nity, Mary's adherents exulted, as if, now, her 
reſtoration were not only certain, but near at 
hand. The infamy of the crime naturally fell on 
thoſe who. expreſſed ſuch indecent joy at the 
commiſſion of it; and' as the aſſaſſin made his 
eſcape on a horſe which belonged to Lord Claud 
Hamilton, and fled directly to Hamilton, where 
he was received in triumph, it was concluded 
that the Regent had fallen a ſacrifice to the re- 
ſentment of the Queen' s party, rather than to the 


revenge of a private man. On the day after the 
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murder, Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferni— 
herſt, both zealous abettors of the Queen's cauſe, 
entered England in an hoſtile manner, and plun- 
dered and burnt the country, the inhabitants of 
which expected no ſuch outrage. If the Regent 
had been alive, they would ſcarce have ventured 
on ſuch an irregular incurſion, nor could it well 
have happened ſo ſoon after his death, unleſs 
they had been privy to the crime. 


Tuts was not the only irregularity to which 
the anarchy that followed the Regent's death gave 
occaſion, During ſuch general confuſion, men 
hoped for univerſal impunity, and broke out into 
exceſſes of every kind. As it was impoſſible to 
reſtrain theſe, without a ſettled form of govern- 
ment, a Convention of the nobles was held, in 
order to deliberate concerning the election of a 
Regent. The Queen's adherents refuſed to be 
preſent at the meeting, and proteſted againſt its 
proceedings. The King's own party was irreſo- 
lute, and divided in opinion. Maitland, whom 
Kirkaldy had ſet at liberty, and who obtained 


from the nobles then aſſembled a declaration ac- 


quitting him of the crime which had been laid 
to his charge, endeavoured to bring about a 
coalition of the two parties, by propoſing to admit 


the Queen to the joint adminiſtration of govern- 


ment with her ſon. Elizabeth adhering to her 
ancient ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh affairs, 
laboured, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of 


Mary's friends“, to multiply, and to perpetuate 
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OF SCOTLAND; 3 
the factions, which tore in pieces the kingdom. 20.0 K 
Randolph, whom ſhe diſpatched into Scotland 
on the firſt news of the Regent's death, and who 757% 
was her uſual agent for ſuch ſervices, found all 

parties fo exaſperated by mutual injuries, and fo 

full of irreconcilable rancour, that it coſt him 

little trouble to- inflame their animoſity. The 
Convention broke up without coming to any 
agreement; and a new meeting, to which the 


nobles of all parties were invited, was appointed 
on the firſt of May. 


MzanTiMe, Maitland and Kirkaldy, who ſtill A coalition 
continued to acknowledge the King's authority, 4 
were at the utmoſt pains to reſtore ſome degree of Wia. 
harmony among their countrymen. They pro- 

cured for this purpoſe, an amicable conference 
among the leaders of the two factions. But while 

the one demanded the reſtoration of the Queen, 

as the only thing which could re-eſtabliſh the 
public tranquillity ; while the other eſteemed the 

King's authority to be ſo ſacred, that it was, on 

no account, to be called in queſtion or impaired ; 

and neither of them would recede in the leaſt 

point from their opinions, they ſeparated without 

any proſpe& of concord. Both were rendered 

more averſe from reconcilement, by the hope of 
foreign aid. An envoy arrived from France with 
promiſes of powerful ſuccour to the Queen's ad- 
herents; and as the civil wars in that kingdom 
ſeemed to be on the point of terminating in peace, 

it was expected that Charles would ſoon be at 
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Morton, the molt vigilant and able leader on the 


of her aſſiſtance. The Chiefs of the Queen's 


to Edinburgh; and Kirkaldy, who was both Go— 
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liberty to fulfil what he promiſed. On the other 
hand, the Earl of Suſſex was aſſembling a power— 
ful army on the borders, and its operations could 
not fail of adding ſpirit and ſtrength to the King's 
Party?. mY 

THrovcn the attempt towards a coalition of the 1 
factions proved ineffectual, it contributed fome- - 
what to moderate, or ſuſpend their rage; but = 
they ſoon began to act with their uſual violence. 


King's ſide, ſolicited Elizabeth to interpoſe, with- 
out delay, for the ſafety of a party, ſo devoted to 
her intereſt, and which ſtood ſo much in need 


faction, aſſembling at Linlithgow, marched thence 


vernor of the Caſtle and Provoſt of the town, 
prevailed on the citizens, though with ſome diffi- 
culty, to admit them within the gates. Together 
with Kirkaldy, the Earl of Athole, and Mait- 
land, acceded almoſt openly to their party; and 
the Duke and Lord Herries, having recovered 
liberty by Kirkaldy's favour, reſumed the places 
which they had formerly held in their councils. . 
Encouraged by the acquiſition of perſons, ſo 
illuſtrious by their birth, or ſo eminent for their 
abilities, they publiſhed a proclamation, declaring 
their intention to ſupport the Queen's authority, 
and ſeemed reſolved not to leave the city before 
the meeting of the approaching Convention, in 
which, by their numbers and influence, they did 
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not doubt of ſecuring a majority of voices on 
their fide", 


* 


Ar the ſame time, they had formed a deſign of 
kindling war between the two kingdoms. If 


their anicientemulation and antipathy, they hoped, 
not only to diſſolve a confederacy of great advan- 
tage to the King's cauſe, but to reconcile their 
countrymen to the Queen, Elizabeth's natural 
and moſt dangerous rival. With this view, they 
had, immediately after the murder of the Regent, 
prompted Scott and Ker to commence hoſtilities, 
and had ſince inſtigated them to continue and 
extend their depredations. As Elizabeth foreſaw, 
on the one hand, the dangerous conſequences of 
rendering this a national quarrel; and reſolved, 
on the other, not to ſuffer ſuch an inſult on her 


government to paſs with impunity; ſhe iſſued a 


proclamation, declaring that ſhe imputed the 
outrages which had been committed on the bor- 
ders, not to the Scottiſh nation, but to a few de- 
ſperate and ill-deſigning perſons; that, with the 
former, ſhe was reſolved to maintain an inviolable 
friendſhip, whereas the duty which ſhe owed to 
her own ſubjects obliged her to chaſtiſe the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the latter*. Suſſex and Scroop, ac- 
cordingly, entered Scotland, the one on the caſt, 
the other on the weſt borders, and laid waſte the 
adjacent countries with fire and fword'. Fame 
magnified the number and progreſs of their troops, 
and Mary's adherents, not thinking themſelves 


4 Crawf. Mem. 137. Calderw. ii. 176. 
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BOOK ſafe in Edinburgh, the inhabitants whereof were 

il atfected to their cauſe, retired to Linlithgow. 

Apritas, There, by a public proclamation, they aſſerted 

8 the Queen's authority, and forbad giving obedi- 
ence to any, but the Duke, or the Earls of Ar- 
gyll and Huntly, whom ſhe had conſtituted her 
Lieutenants in the kingdom. 


| Niese THe nobles who continued faithful to the King, 
1 6 though conſiderably weakened by the defection of 
| . ſo many of their friends, aſſembled at Edinburgh 
. on the day appointed. They iſſued a counter- 
proclamation, declaring ſuch as appeared for the 
Queen, enemies of their country; and charging 
them with the murder both of the late King and 
of the Regent. They could not, however, pre- 
ſume ſo much on their own ſtrength as to ven- 
ture either to elect a Regent, or to take the field 
againſt the Queen's party; but the aſſiſtance 
which they received from Elizabeth, enabled 
them to do both. By her order, Sir William 
il Drury marched into Scotland, with a thouſand 
ii foot and three hundred horſe; the King's ad- 
| herents joined him with a conſiderable body of 
! troops, and advancing towards Glaſgow, where 
the adverſe party had already begun hoſtilities by 
attacking the caſtle, they forced them to retire, 
ee the neighbouring country, which be- 
onged to the Hamiltons, and, after ſeizing ſome 
of their caſtles, and raling others, returned ta 
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Motives of Up ER Drury's protection, the Earl of Lennox 
3 returned into Scotland. It was natural to com- 


4 mit the government of the kingdom to him, 
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during the minority of his grandſon. His illuſ- 5 ,o & 


VI. 


trious birth, and alliance with the royal family f 


England, as well as of Scotland, rendered him 
worthy of that honour. His reſentment againſt 
Mary being implacable, and his eſtate lying in 
England, and his family reſiding there, Eliza- 
beth conſidered him as a man who, both from 
inclination and from intereſt, would act in con- 
cert with her, and ardently wiſhed that he might 
ſucceed Murray 1n the office of Regent, But, on 
many accounts, ſhe did not think it prudent to 
dilcover her own ſentiments, or to favour his pre- 
tenſions too openly. The civil wars in France, 
which had been excited by a pretended zeal for 
religion, and carried on with a fierceneſs that did 
it real diſhonour, appeared now to be on the point 
of coming to an iſſue; and after ſhedding the beſt 
blood, and waſting the richeſt provinces in the 
kingdom, both parties deſired peace with an ar- 
dour that facilitated the negotiations which were 
carrying on for that purpoſe. Charles IX. was 
known to be a paſſionate admirer of Mary's 
beauty. Nor could he, in honour, ſuffer a Queen 
of France, and the moſt ancient ally of his crown, 
to languiſh in her preſent cruel ſituation, without 
attempting to procure her relief, He had, hi- 
therto, been obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with re- 
monſtrating, by his ambaſſadors, againſt the in- 
dignity with which ſhe had been treated. Bur if 
he were once at full hberty to purſue his incli- 
nations, Elizabeth would have every thing to 
dread from the impetuoſity of his temper, and 
the power of his arms. It therefore became ne- 
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ceſſary for her to act with ſome reſerve, and not 
to appear, avowedly, to countenance the choice 
of a Regent, in contempt of Mary's authority. 
The jealouſy and prejudices of the Scots required 
no leſs management. Had ſhe openly ſupported 
Lennox's claim; had ſhe recommcnded him to 
the Convention, as the candidate of whom ſhe 
approved; this might have routed the independent 
ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a diſcovery 
of her intention, ſhe might have defeated its ſuc- 
ceſs. For theſe reaſons, ſhe heſitated long, and 
returned ambiguous anſwers to all the meſſages 
which ſhe received from the King's party. A 
more explicit declaration of her ſentiments was 
at laſt obtained, and-an event of an extraordinary 
nature ſeems to have been the occaſion of it, 
Pope Pius V. having iſſued a bull, whereby he 
excommunicated Elizabeth, deprived her of her 
kingdom, and abſolved her ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance, Felton, an Engliſhman, had 
the boldnels to fix it on the gates of the Biſhop 
of London's palace. In former ages, a Pope, 
moved by his own ambition, or pride, or bi- 
gotry, denounced this fatal ſentence againſt the 
moſt powerful monarchs; but as the authority of 
the court of Rome was now leſs regarded, its 
proceedings were more cautious; and it was only 
when they were rouſed by ſome powerful Prince, 
that the thunders of the church were ever heard. 
Elizabeth, therefore, imputed this ſtep, which 
the Pope had taken, to a combination of the 
Roman Catholic Princes againſt her, and ſuſ- 


pected that ſome plot was formed in favour of 


the 
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the Scottiſh Queen. In that event, ſhe knew that 5 & 


the ſafety of her own kingdom depended on pre 


ſerving her influence in Scotland; and in order to 


ſtrengthen this, ſhe renewed her promiſes of pro— 
tecting the King's adherents, encouraged them to 
proceed to the election of a Regent, and even 
ventured to point out the Earl of Lennox, as the 
perſon who had the beſt title. That honour was 
accordingly conferred upon him, in a Convention 
of the whole party, held on the 12th of July s. 


Tur Regent's firſt care was to prevent the Levon - 
. . . elected Re- 
meeting of the Parliament, which the Queen's yen. 
party had ſummoned to convene at Linlithgow. 


Having effected that, he marched againſt the Earl 


of Huntly, Mary's Lieutenant in the North, and 


forced the garriſon which he had placed in Bre- 
chin, to lurrender at diſcretion. Soon after, he 
made himſelf maſter of ſome other caſtles. Em- 
boldened by this ſucceſsful beginning of his ad- 
miniſtration, as well as by the appcarance of a 
conſiderable army, with which the Earl of Suſſex 
hovered on the borders, he deprived Maitland of 
his office of Secretary, and proclaimed him, the 
Duke, Huntly, and other leaders of the Queen's 
party, traitors and enemies of their country, 


Ix this deſperate ſituation of their affairs, the Mary's ad- 
hereats nee 


Queen's adherents had recourſe to the King of gotiate 
with Spain. 


Spain“, with whom Mary had held a cloſe cor— 
reſpondence ever ſince her confinement in Eng- 


* Spotſw. 240. Cald. ii. 186. Sce Append. No. II. 
d Crawt. Mem. 159. Cald. ii. 198. 
i Sec Append. No. III. 
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land. They prevailed on the Duke of Alva to 


— — ſend two of his officers to take a view of the 
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Elizabeth 
propoſes a 
treaty of 
accommo- 
dation be- 
tween Ma- 
ry and her 
ſubjects, 


country, and to examine its coaſts and harbours; 


and obtained from him a ſmall ſupply of money 


and arms, which were ſent to the Earl of Huntly*. 
But this aid, ſo diſproportionate to their exi— 
gencies, would have availed them little. They 
were indebted for their ſafety to a treaty, which 
Elizabeth was carrying on, under colour of re- 
ſtoring the captive Queen to her throne. The 
firſt ſteps in this negotiation had been taken in 
the month of May; but hitherto little progreſs 
was made in it. The peace concluded between 
the Roman Catholics and Hugonots in France, 
and her apprehenſions that Charles would inter- 
poſe with vigour in behalf of his ſiſter-in-law, 
quickened Elizabeth's motions. She affected to 
treat her priſoner with more indulgence, ſhe 
liſtened more graciouſly to the ſolicitations of 
foreign ambaſſadors in her favour, and ſeemed 
fully determined to replace her on the throne of 
her anceſtors. As a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe 
laboured to procure a ceſſation of arms between 
the two contending factions in Scotland. Len- 
nox, elated with the good fortune which had 
hitherto attended his adminiſtration, and flatter- 
ing himſelf with an eaſy triumph over enemies 
whoſe eſtates were waſted, and their forces diſpi- 
rited, refuſed, for ſome time, to come into this 
meaſure, It was not ſafe for him, however, to 
diſpute the will of his protectreſs. A ceſſation of 


* Anderſ. iii. 122, Crawf. Mem. 153. | 
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hoſtilities during two months, to commence on 8 SY K 
the third of September, was agreed upon; and, au 


being renewed from time to time, it continued 
till the firſt of April next year”, 


Soon after, Elizabeth diſpatched Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mildmay to the Queen of Scots. The 
dignity of theſe ambaſſadors, the former her prime 
Miniſter, the latter Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and one of her ableſt counſellors, convinced all 
parties that the negotiation was ſerious, and that 
the hour of Mary's liberty was now approaching. 
The propoſitions which they made to her, were 
advantageous to Elizabeth, but ſuch as a Prince, 
in Mary's ſituation, had reaſon to expect. The 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh; the re- 
nouncing any pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown, 
during Elizabeth's own life, or that of her poſte- 
rity; the adhering to the alliance between the 
two kingdoms; the pardoning her ſubjects who 
had taken arms againſt her; and her promiſing 
to hold no correſpondence, and to countenance 
no enterpriſe, that might diſturb Elizabeth's go- 
vernment; were among the chief articles. By 
way of ſecurity for the accompliſhment of theſe, 
they demanded that ſome perſons of rank ſhould 
be given as hoſtages, that the Prince her ſon 
ſhould reſide in England, and that a few caſtles 
pn the border ſhould be put into Elizabeth's 
hands. To ſome of theſe propoſitions Mary con- 
ſented; ſome ſhe endeavoured to mitigate; and 
others ſhe attempted to evade. In the mean time, 
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O K ſhe tranſmitted copies of them to the Pope, to the 
—— Kings of France and Spain, and to the Duke of 


1570. 


Flizabeth's 
artifices in 
the conduct 
of it. 


Alva. She inſinuated, that without ſome timely 
and vigorous interpoſition in her behalf, ſhe would 
be obliged to accept of theſe hard conditions, and 
to purchaſe liberty at any price. But the Pope 
was a diſtant and feeble al:y, and by his great 
efforts at this time againſt the Turks, his treaſury 
was entirely exhauſted. Charles had already 
begun to meditate that conſpiracy againſt the 
Hugonots, which marks his reign with ſuch in- 
famy; and it required much leiſure, and perfect 
tranquillity, to bring that execrable plan to ma- 
turity. Philip was employed in fitting out that 
fleet which acquired ſo much renown to the 
Chriſtian arms, by the victory over the infidels 
at Lepanto; the Moors in Spain threatened an 
inſurrection; and his ſubjects in the Netherlands, 
provoked by much oppreſſion and many indig- 
nities, were breaking out into open rebellion. 
All of them, for theſe different reaſons, adviſed 
Mary, without depending on their aid, to con— 


clude the treaty on the beſt terms ſhe could 
procure u. 


Mary, accordingly, confented to many of 


Elizabeth's demands, and diſcovered a facility of 


diſpoſition, which promiſed {till further conceſ- 


ſions. But no conceſſion ſhe could have made, 
would have ſatisfied Elizabeth, who, in ſpite of 
her repeated profeſſions of ſincerity to foreign 
ambaſſadors, and notwithſtanding the ſolemnity 
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with which ſhe carried on the treaty, had no 3 Q K 


VI. 


other object in it, than to amuſe Mary's allies, ——— 


and to gain time“. After having ſo long treated 
a Queen, who fled to her for refuge, in ſo un- 
generous a manner, ſhe could not now diſmiſs 
her with ſafety, Under all the diſadvantages 


of a rigorous confinement, Mary had found means 


to excite commotions in England, which were 
extremely formidable. What deſperate effects of 
her juſt reſentment might be expected, if ſhe were 
ſer at liberty, and recovered her former power ? 
What engagements could bind her, not to re- 
venge the wrongs which ſhe had fuffered, nor to 
take advantage of the favourable conjunctures 
that might preſent themſelves? Was it poſſible 
for her to give ſuch ſecurity for her behaviour, 
In times to come, as might remove all ſuſpicions 
and fears? And was there not good cauſe to 
conclude, that no future benefits could ever ob- 
literate the memory of palt injuries? It was thus 
Elizabeth reaſoned; though ſhe continued to act 
as if her views had been entirely different, She 
appointed ſeven of her privy counſellors to be 
commiſſioners for ſettling the articles of the 
treaty; and, as Mary had already named the 
Biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, and Lord Leving- 
ſton, for her ambaſſadors, ſhe required the Regent 
to impower proper perſons to appear in behalf of 
the King. The Earl of Morton, Pitcairn abbot 
of Dunfermling, and Sir James Macgill were the 
perſons choſen by the Regent. They prepared 


» Digges, Compl. Amb. 78. 
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B 0 0 K ſor their journey as ſlowly as Elizabeth herſelf could 
have wiſhed, At length they arrived at London, 


1571. 


Feb. 19. / 


and met the commiſſioners of the two Queens; 
Mary's ambaſſadors diſcovered the ſtrongeſt in- 
clination to comply with every thing that would 
remove the obſtacles which ſtood in the way of 
their miſtreſs's liberty. But when Morton and 
his aſſociates were called upon to vindicate their 
conduct, and to explain the ſentiments of their 
party, they began, in juſtification of their treat- 
ment of the Queen, to advance ſuch maxims con- 
cerning the limited powers of Princes, and the 
natural right of ſubjects to reſiſt and to controul 
them, as were extremely ſhocking to Elizabeth, 
whoſe notions of regal prerogative, as has been 
formerly obſerved, were very exalted, With 
regard to the authority which the King now poſ- 
ſeſſed, they declared that they neither had, nor 


could poſſibly receive inſtructions, to conſent to 


any treaty, that tended to ſubvert, or even to 
impair it in the leaſt degree“. Nothing could 


be more trifling and ridiculous, than ſuch a 


reply from the commiſſioners of the King of 
Scots to the Queen of England. His party de- 
pended abſolutely on her protection, her hand 


had ſeated him on the throne, and to her power 


he owed the continuance of his reign. With the 
utmoſt eaſe ſhe could have brought them to hold 


very different language; and whatever conditions 


ſhe might have thought fit to preſcribe, they 
would have had no other choice but to ſubmit, 


© Cald, ii. 234. Digges, 51: Haynes, 523, 524. 
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This declaration, however, ſhe affected to conſider BO O K 
= as an inſuperable difficulty; and finding that there 
was no reaſon to dread any danger from the 1 pes 
French King, who had not diſcovered that eager- freitlcs, 
neſs in ſupport of Mary, which was expected; the 

reply made by Morton furniſhed her with a pre- 

tence for putting a ſtop to the negotiation, until March 24. 
the Regent ſhould ſend ambaſſadors with more 

ample powers. Thus, after being amuſed for ten 

months with the hopes of liberty, the unhappy 

Queen of Scots remained under ſtricter cuſtody 

than ever, and without any proſpect of eſcaping 

from it; while thoſe ſubjects, who till adhered to 

her, were expoſed, without ally or protector, to 

the rage of enemies, whom their ſucceſs in this 


negotiation rendered ſtill more inſolenty, 


On the day after the expiration of the truce, Dunbarton 
which had been obſerved with little exactneſs on ite br tha 
either ſide, Captain Crawford of Jordan-hill, a Regent. 
gallant and enterpriſing officer, performed a 
ſervice of great importance to the Regent, by 
ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dunbarton. This was . 
the only fortified place in the kingdom, of which 
the Queen had kept poſſeſſion, ever ſince the 
commencement of the civil wars. Its ſituation 
on the top of an high and almoſt inacceſſible 
rock, which riſes in the middle of a plain, ren- 
dered it extremely ſtrong, and, in the opinion of 
that age, impregnable; as it commanded the 1 
river Clyde, it was of great conſequence, and 


was deemed the moſt proper place in the Kingdom 


P And. iii. 91, &c, 


for 
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for landing any foreign troops that might comE 
to Mary's aid. The ftrength of the place ren- 
dered Lord Fleming, the governor, more ſecure 
than he ought to have been, conſidering its im- 
portance. A ſoldier, who had ſerved in the gar- 
riſon, and had been diſgulted by ſome ill uſage; 
propoſed the ſcheme to the Regent, endeavoured 
to demonſtrate that it was practicable, and offered 
himſelf to go the foremoſt man on the enterpriſe. 
It was thought prudent to rifk any danger for fo 
great a prize. Scaling-ladders, and whatever elle 
might be neceſſary, were prepared with the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy and diſpatch. All the avenues to 
the caſtle were ſeized, that no intelligence of the 
deſign might reach the governor. Towards 
evening, Crawford marched from Glaſgow, with 
a ſmall but determined band. By midnight, 
they arrived at the bottom of the rock. The 
moon was ſet, and the ſky, which hitherta had 
been extremely clear, was covered with a thick 
fog. It was where the rock was higheſt, that the 
aſſailants made their attempt, becauſe in that 
place there were few centinels, and they hoped 
to find them leaſt alert. The firſt ladder was 
ſcarcely fixed, when the weight and eagerneſs of 
thoſe who mounted, brought it to the ground. 
None of the aſſailants were hurt by the fall, and 
none of the garriſon alarmed at the noiſe. Their 
guide and Crawford ſcrambled up the rock, and 
faſtened the ladder to the roots of a tree which 
grew in a cleft. This place they all reached with 
the utmoſt difficulty, but were ſtill at a great 
diſtance from the foot of the wall, Their ladder 
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was made faſt a ſecond time; but in the middle 
of the aſcent, they met with an unforeſeen diffi- 
culty. One of their companions was ſeized with 
ſome ſudden fit, and clung, ſeemingly without 
life, to the ladder. All were at a ſtand. It was 
To tumble him head- 
long was cruel; and might occaſion a diſcovery. 
But Crawford's preſence of mind did not forſake 
him. He ordered the ſoldier to be bound faſt to 
the ladder, that he might not fall when the fir 
was over: and turning the other ſide of the 
ladder, they mounted, with eaſe, over his belly. 
Day now began to break, and there ſtill remained 
a high wall to ſcale; but after ſurmqunting ſo 
many great difficulties, this was ſoon accom- 


pliſned. A ſentry obſerved the firſt man Who 


appeared on the parapet, and had juſt time to 
give the alarm, before he was knocked on the 


head. The officers and ſoldiers of the garriſon 


ran out naked, unarmed, and more ſolicitous 
about their own ſafety, than capable of making 
reſiſtance. The aſſailants ruſhed forwards, with 
repeated ſhouts, and with the utmoſt fury; took. 
poſſeſſion of the magazine; ſeized the cannon; 
and turned them againſt their enemies, Lord 
Fleming got into a ſmall boat, and fled all alone 
into Argyleſhire. Crawford, in reward of his 


valour and good conduct, remained maſter of the 


caſtle; and as he did not loſe a ſingle man in the 
enterpriſe, he enjoyed his ſucceſs with unmixed 
pleaſure, Lady Fleming, Verac the French En- 
'voy, and Hamilton Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
were the priſoners of greateſt diſtinction“. 


1 Buch. 394. 
Vor. II. C 
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VERAC's character protected him from the 
uſage which he merited by his activity in ſtirring 
up enemies againſt the King. The Regent treated 
the lady with great politeneſs and humanity. But 
a very different fate awaited the Archbiſhop; he 
was carried under a ſtrong guard to Stirling; 
and as he had formerly been attainted by a& of 
Parliament, he was, without any formal trial, 
condemned to be hanged; and on the fourth day 
after he was taken, the ſentence was executed. 
An attempt was made to convict him of being 
acceſſary to the murder both of the King and Re- 
gent, but theſe accuſations were ſupported by no 
proof. Our hiſtorians obſerve, that he was the firſt 
Biſhop in Scotland who died by the hands of the 
executioner. The high offices he had enjoyed, 
both in church and ſtate, ought to have exempted 
him from a puniſhment inflicted only on the loweſt 
criminals. But his zeal for the Queen, his abi- 
lities, and his profeſſion, rendered him odious and 
formidable to the King's adherents. Lennox 
hated him as the perſon by whoſe counſels the 
reputation and power of the houfe of Hamilton 
were ſupported. Party rage, and perfonal en- 
mity, dictated that indecent ſentence, for which 
ſorrte colour was ſought, by imputing to him ſuch 
odious crimes*®, 

Tux loſs of Dunbarton, and the ſevere treat- 
ment of the Archbiſhop, perplexed no leſs than 
they enraged the Queen's party ; and hoſtilities 
were renewed with all. the fierceneſs which dif- 
eren and indignation can inſplre. Kirk- 


: WF: 252, 
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2 aldy, who, during the truce, had taken care to 5 % & 

y = increaſe the number of his garriſon, and to pro- 

d i vide every thing neceſſary for his defence, iſſued 7" 

ta proclamation declaring Lennox's authority to 

e be unlawful and uſurped; commanded all who 

; RX favoured his cauſe to leave the town within ſix 

f Z hours; ſeized the arms belonging to the citizens; 

„ XX planted a battery on the ſteeple of St Giles, re- 

y XZ paired the walls, and fortified the gates of the 

|, XR city; and, though the affections of the inhabitants 

g leaned a different way, held out the metropolis 

- XxX againſt the Regent. The Duke, Huntly, Home, 

o KR Herries, and other chiefs of that faction, repaired 

ſt to Edinburgh with their followers; and having 

e 2 received a ſmall ſum of money, and ſome ammu- 

„ MR nition from France, formed no contemptible 

d army within the walls. On the other ſide, Mor- 

R 9 ton ſeized Leith, and fortified it; and the Regent 

joined him with a conſiderable body of men. 

d While the armies lay fo near each other, daily 

x ſtirmiſhes happened, and with various ſucceſs. 

1e The Queen's party was not ſtrong enough to 

n tanke the field againſt the Regent, nor was his 

- KM ſuperiority fo great as to undertake the ſiege of 

h the caſtle, or of the town”, 

h Sox time before Edinburgh fell into the hands Both par- 
of his enemies, the Regent had ſummoned a par- meat. 

t- liament to meet in that place. In order to pre- My 14 

Fa vent any objection againſt the lawfulneſs of the 

8s meeting, the members obeyed the proclamation 

1 as exactly as poſſible; and aſſembled in a houſe 


Cald. ii. 233, &c. | 
C 2 at 


Miſerable 
condition of 
the king- 
dom. 
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at the head of the Canongate, which, though 
without the walls, lies within the liberties of the 


city. Kirkaldy exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to 


interrupt their meeting; but they were ſo ſtrongly 
guarded, that all efforts were vain, They paſſed 
an act attainting Maitland and a few others, and 
then adjourned to the 28th of Augult*, 


Tr other party, in order that their proceed - 
ings might be countenanced by the fame ſhew of 
tegal authority, held a meeting of parltament 
ſoon after. There was produced in this aſſembly 
a declaration by the Queen, of the invalidity of 
that deed whereby ſhe had reſigned the Crown, 
and conſented to the coronation of her ſon. Con- 
formable to this declaration, an act was paſſed, 
pronouncing the reſignation to have been extorted 
by fear; to be null in itſelf, and in all its conſe- 
quences; and enjoining all good ſubjects to ac- 
knowledge the Queen alone to be their lawful 
Sovereign, and to fupport thoſe who acted in her 
name. The preſent eſtabliſhment of the Pro- 
teſtant religion was confirmed by another ſtatute; 
and, in imitation of the adverſe party, a new 
meeting was appointed on the 26th of Auguſt», 

MEANWHILE, all the miſeries of civil war deſo— 
lated the kingdom. Fellow-citizens, friends, bro- 
thers, took different ſides, and ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandards of the contending factions. 
In every county, and almoſt in every town and 


village, King's men and Queen's men were names of 


diſtinction. Political hatred diſſolved all natural 


© Id. Ibid. 
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h FX ries, and extinguiſhed the reciprocal good-will B 8 
ie and confidence which hold mankind together in ä 
o ſociety. Religious zeal mingled itſelf with theſe 1571. 
; civil diſtinctions, and contributed not a little to 
d = heighten and to inflame them. 
d þ E Tur factions which divided the kingdom were, State of 
ia appearance, only two. But, in both theſe, 
|- XZ there were perſons with views and principles ſo 
of 2X7 different from each other, that they ought to be 
nt FF diſtinguiſhed. With ſome, conſiderations of re- 
ly XX ligion were predominant, and they either adhered 
of & to the Queen, becauſe they hoped, by her means, 
n, do re-eſtabliſh Popery, or they defended the 
i- BZ King's authority, as the beſt ſupport of the Pro- 
dJ, teſtant faith. Among theſe the oppoſition was 
d violent and irreconcilable. Others were influ- 
- KH cnced by political motives only, or allured by 
= MH views of intereſt; the Regent aimed at uniting 
ul MM theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining, by gentle 
bY 1 arts, many of Mary's adherents to acknowledge 
— the King's authority. Maitland and Kirkaldy 
>; had formed the ſame deſign of a coalition, but 
w | on ſuch terms, that the Queen might be reſtored 


to ſome ſhare in the government, and the king- 
dom ſhake off its dependence upon England. 


) - 

S Morton, the ableſt, the moſt ambitious, and the 
5 moſt powerful man of the King's party, held a 
8. particular courſe; and moving only as he was 
d prompted by the court of England, thwarted 
zf every meaſure that tended towards a reconcile- 
1 ment of the factions; and as he ſerved Elizabeth 


with much fidelity, he derived both power and 


credit from her avowed protection, 
C 3 THE 
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Tu time appointed by both parties for the 


w=—— meeting of their parliaments now approached. 


1571. 


The King's 
party ſur- 
priſed in 
Stirling. 


Only three peers and two biſhops appeared in 


that which was held in the Queen's name at 


Edinburgh. But, contemptible as their numbers 


were, they paſſed an act for attainting upwards 


of two hundred of the adverſe faction. The 
meeting at Stirling was numerous and ſplendid. 
The Regent had prevailed on the Earls of Ar- 
gyll, Eglinton, Caſſils, and Lord Boyd, to ac- 
knowledge the King's authority. The three 
Earls were among the moſt powerful noblemen 
in the kingdom, and had hitherto been zealous 
in the Queen's cauſe. Lord Boyd had been one 
of Mary's commiſſioners at York and Welt- 
minſter, and, ſince that time, had been admitted 
into all her moſt ſecret councils. But, during 
that turbulent period, the conduct of individuals, 
as well as the principles of factions, varied ſo 
often, that the ſenſe of honour, a chief preſervative 
of conſiſtence in character, was entirely loſt; and, 
without any regard to decorum, men ſuddenly 
abandoned one party, and adopted all the violent 
paſſions of the other. The defection, however, 
of ſo many perſons of diſtinction not only weak- 


ened the Queen's party, but added reputation ta 
her adverſaries. 


AFTER the example of the parliament at Edin- 
burgh, that at Stirling began with framing acts, 


againſt the oppoſite faction. But in the midſt of 
all the ſecurity, which confidence in their own 
numbers, or diſtance from danger could inſpire, 
they were awakened, early one morning, by the 

| ſhouts 
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* ſhouts of the enemy in the heart of the town. In 3 9.9 * 
a moment the houſes of every perſon of diſtinc- wy” 
tion were ſurrounded, and before they knew what &.,:2;.* 
ro think of ſo ſtrange an event, the Regent, the 
* Earls of Argyll, Morton, Glencairn, Caſſils, Eg- 
= linton, Montroſe, Buchan, the Lords Sempil, 
* Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all made priſoners, and 
mounted behind troopers, who were ready to carry 
them to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was the author of 
this daring enterpriſe; and if he had not been in- 
duced by the ill- timed ſolicitude of his friends 
about his ſafety, not to hazard his own perſon in 
conducting it, that day might have terminated the 
conteſt between the two factions, and have re- 
ſtored peace to his country. By his direction, 
four hundred men, under the command of Hunt- 
ly, Lord Claud Hamilton, and Scott of Buc- 
cleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and, the better to 
conceal their deſign, marched towards the ſouth, 
But they ſoon wheeled to the right, and horſes 
having been provided for the infantry, rode 
3 Aftraight to Stirling. By four in the morning, 
= they arrived there; not one ſentry was poſted on 
= the walls, not a ſingle man was awake about the 
place. They met with no reſiſtance from any per- 
ſon whom they attempted to ſeize, except Mor- 
ton. He defending his houſe with obſtinate va- 
lour, they were obliged to ſet it on fire, and he 
did not ſurrender till forced out of it by the 
flames. In performing this, ſome time was con- 
ſumed ; and the private men, unaccuſtomed to 
regular diſcipline, left their colours, and began 
to rifle the houſes and ſhops of the eitizens. The 
C4 - noiſe 
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noiſe and uproar of the town reached the caſtle. 


w——_ The Earl of Mar ſallied out with thirty ſoldiers ; 


1571. 


The Re 
gent killed, 


Mar choſen 
Regent, 
Sept. 6. 


fired briſkly upon the enemy, of whom almoſt 
none but the officers kept together in a body. 
The townſmen took arms to aſſiſt their go— 
vernor; a ſudden panic ſtruck the aſſailants; 
ſome fled, ſome ſurrendered themſelves to their 
own priſoners; and had not the borderers, who 
followed Scott, prevented a purſuit, by carrying 
off all the horfes within the place, not a man 
would have eſcaped. If the Regent had not un- 
fortunately been killed, the loſs on the King's ſide 
would have been as inconſiderable, as the alarm 
was great. Think on the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
was the word among the Queen's ſoldiers; and 


Lennox fell a ſacrifice to his memory. The of- 


ficer, to whom he ſurrendered, endeavouring to 
protect him, loſt his own lite in his defence. He 
was ſlain, according to the general opinion, by 


command of Lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy | 


had the glory of concerting this plan with great 
ſecrecy and prudence; but Morton's fortunate 
obſtinacy, and the want of diſcipline among his 
own troops, deprived him of ſucceſs, the only 
thing wanting to render this equal to the moſt ap- 
plauded military enterpriſes of the kind *, 


As ſo many of the nobles were aſſembled, they 


_ proceeded, without delay, to the election of a Re- 


gent. Argyll, Morton, and Mar, were candidates 
for the office. Mar was choſen by a majority of 
voices. Amidlt all the fierce diſſenſions which 


* Melv. 226. Crawf. Mem. 204. | 
| had 
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had prevailed ſo long in Scotland, he had diſtin- 89.0 K 
guiſhed himſelf by his moderation, his humanity, A 


and his diſintereſtedneſs. As his power was far 
inferior to Argyll's, and his abilities not ſo great 
as Morton's, he was, for theſe reaſons, leſs for— 
midable to the other nobles. His merit, too, in 
having ſo lately reſcued the leaders of the party 
from imminent deſtruction, contributed not alittle 
to his preferment. 


WuriLE theſe things were carrying on in Scot- 
land, the tranſactions in England were no leſs 
intereſting to Mary, and till more fatal to her 
cauſe. The parliament of that kingdom, which 
met in April, paſſed an act, by which it was de- 
clared to be high treaſon to claim any right to 
the Crown during the life of the Queen; to affirm 
that the title of any other perſon was better than 
hers, or to maintain that the parliament had not 
power to ſettle and to limit the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. This remarkable ſtatute was intended 
not only for the ſecurity of their own Sovereign, 
but to curb the reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit of the 
Scottiſh Queen, and her adherents ?, 


Ar this time, a treaty of marriage between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, the French 
King's brother, was well advanced. Both courts 
ſeemed to defire it with equal ardour, and gave 
out, with the utmoſt confidence, that it could 
not fail of taking place. Neither of them, how- 
ever, wiſhed it ſucceſs; and they encouraged it 
for no other end, but becauſe it ſerved to cover 


Y Camd, 436. 
or 
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6 0.0 K or to promote their particular deſigns. The whole 
— policy of Catherine of Medicis was bent towards 


1571. 


_ wards the King of Spain“. 


the accompliſhment of her deteſtable project for 
the deſtruction of the Hugonot chiefs; and by 
carrying on a negotiation for the marriage of her 
fon with a Princeſs who was juſtly eſteemed the 
protectreſs of that party, by yielding ſome things 
in point of religion, and by diſcovering an indif- 
ference with regard to others, ſhe hoped to amuſe 
all the Proteſtants in Europe, and to lull aſleep 
the jealouſy even of the Hugonots themſelves, 
Elizabeth flattered herſelf with reaping advantages 
of another kind, During the dependence of the 
negotiation, the French could not with decency 
give any open aſſiſtance to the Scottiſh Queen; if 
they conceived any hopes of ſucceſs in the treaty 
of marriage, they would, of courſe, intereſt them- 
ſelves but coldly in her concerns; Mary herſelf 
muſt be dejected at loſing an ally, whom ſhe had 
hitherto reckoned her moſt powerful protector; 
and by interrupting her correſpondence with 
France, one ſource, at leaſt, of the cabals and 
intrigues which diſturbed the kingdom, would be 
ſtopt. Both Queens ſucceeded in their ſchemes. 
Catherine's artifices impoſed on Elizabeth, and 
blinded the Hugonots. The French diſcovered 
the utmoſt indifference about the intereſt of the 
Scottiſh Queen; and Mary, conſidering that 
court as already united with her rival, turned for 
protection, with more eagerneſs than ever, to- 


Philip, whoſe dark 


* Digges, 144. 148. Camd. 434. 


and 
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le and thoughtful mind delighted in the myſtery of 2 9,0 K 
Is intrigue, had held a ſecret correſpondence with wy 
FX Mary, for ſome time, by means of the Biſhop of vl, 
Ross, and had ſupplied both herſelf and her ad- rener 
T MAX herents in Scotland with ſmall ſums of money. of Mary. 
© ME Ridolphi, a Florentine gentleman, who reſided 

S at London under the character of a banker, and 
Who acted privately as an agent for the Pope, 

© was the perſon whom the Biſhop intruſted with 

P this negotiation. Mary thought it neceſſary, like- 


* MK wiſe, to communicate the ſecret to the Duke of 
S Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had lately reſtored to 
6 liberty, upon his ſolemn promiſe to have no fur- 
/ KM ther intercourſe with the Queen of Scots. This 
f = promiſe, however, he regarded ſo little, that he 
/ | continued to keep a conſtant correſpondence with 
, the captive Queen ; while ſhe laboured to nouriſh 
q his ambitious hopes, and to ſtrengthen his amo- 
rous attachment by letters written in the fondeſt 
careſſing ſtrain, Some of theſe he muſt have re- 
i | ceived at the very time when he made that ſo- 
l I lemn promiſe of holding no farther intercourſe 
with her, in conſequence of which Elizabeth re- 
| ſtored him to liberty. Mary, ſtill conſidering | 
| him as her future huſband, took no ſtep in any 

| matter of moment without his advice, She | 
| early communicated to him her negociations 
with Ridolphi; and in a long letter, which ſhe 
wrote to him in cyphers*, after complaining of 
the baſeneſs with which the French court had 
abandoned her intereſt, ſhe declared her inten- 


Haynes, 597, 598. Hardw. State Papers, i. 190, &c. 
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Monarch, which was now her only reſource; 
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and recommended R1dolphi to his confidence, 
as a perſon capable both of explaining and ad- 
vancing the ſcheme. The Duke commanded 
Hickford, his ſecretary, to decypher, and then 
to burn this letter; but whether he had been 
already gained by the court, or reſolved at that 
time to betray his maſter, he diſobeyed the latter 
part of the order, and hid the letter, together 
with other treaſonable papers, under the Duke's 
own bed. 


Riborp R, in a conference with Norfolk, omit- 
ted none of thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of 
thoſe promiſes, which are the uſual incentives to 
rebellion. The Pope, he told him, had a great 
ſum in readineſs to beſtow in ſo good a cauſe. 
The Duke of Alva had undertaken to land 'ten 
thouſand men not far from London. The Ca- 
tholics to a man would riſe in arms. 
the nobles were ripe for a revolt, and wanted only 
a leader. Half the nation had turned their eyes 


towards him, and called on him to revenge the 


unmerited injuries which he himſelf had ſuffered; 
and to reſcue an unfortunate Queen, who offered 
him her hand, and her crown, as the reward of 
his fucceſs. Norfolk approved of the deſign, and 
though he refuſed to give Ridolphi any letter of 
credit, allowed him to uſe his name in negotiating 


with the Pope and Alva®*. The Biſhop of Roſs, 
who, ſrom the violence of his temper, and im- 
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patience to procure relief for his miſtreſs, was apt B 15 
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to run into raſh and deſperate deſigns, adviſed the wy 
1571, 


Duke to aſſemble ſecretly a few of his followers, 
and at once to ſeize Elizabeth's perſon. But this 


the Duke rejected as a ſcheme equally wild and 


hazardous. Meanwhile, the Engliſh court had 
received ſome imperfect information of the plot, 
by intercepting one of Ridolphi's agents; and 
an accident happened, which brought to light all 
the circumſtances of it. The Duke had em- 
ployed Hickford to tranſmit to Lord Herries, 
ſome money, which was to be diſtributed among 
Mary's friends in Scotland. A perſon not in the 
ſecret was intruſted with conveying it to the 


borders, and he, ſuſpecting it from the weight to 


be gold, whereas he had been told that it was 
ſilver, carried it directly to the Privy Council. 
The Duke, his domeſtics, and all who were privy, 
or could be ſuſpected of being privy to the deſign, 
were taken into cuſtody. Never did the accom- 
plices in a conſpiracy diſcover lefs firmneſs, or 
ſervants betray an indulgent maſter with greater 
baſeneſs. Every one confeſſed the whole of what 
he knew. Hickford gave directions how to find 
the papers which he had hidden. The Duke 
himſelf, relying at firſt on the fidelity of his aſ- 
ſociates, and believing all dangerous papers to 


have been deſtroyed, confidently aſſerted his own 


innocence; but when their depoſitions and the 
papers themſelves were produced, aſtoniſhed at 
their treachery, he acknowledged his guilt, and 
implored the Queen's mercy. His offence was too 
heinous, and too often repeated, to obtain pardon; 
and 


Diſcovered 
by Eliza- 


beth. 


Auguſt, 


Sept. 7. 
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BOOK and Elizabeth thought it neceſſary to deter her 
— ſſubjects, by his puniſhment, from holding corre- 


1571. 


ſpondence with the Queen of Scots, or her emiſ- 
ſaries. Being tried by his Peers, he was found 
guilty of high treaſon, and, after ſeveral delays, 
ſuffered death for the crime. 


Tur diſcovery of this conſpiracy produced 
many effects, extremely detrimental to Mary's 
intereſt. The Biſhop of Roſs, who appeared by 
the confeſſion of all concerned, to be the prime 
mover in every cabal againſt Elizabeth, was 
taken into cuſtody, his papers ſearched, himſelf 
committed to the Tower, treated with the utmoſt 
rigour, threatened with capital puniſhment, and, 


after a long confinement, ſet at liberty, on condi- 


tion that he ſhould leave the kingdom. Mary 
was not only deprived of a ſervant, equally emi- 
nent for his zeal and his abilities, but was denied 
from that time the privilege of having an ambaſ- 
ſador at the Engliſh court, The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador, whom the power and dignity of the prince 
he repreſented exempted from ſuch inſults as Roſs 
had ſuffered, was commanded to leave England“. 
As there was now the cleareſt evidence that 
Mary, from reſentment of the wrongs ſhe had 
ſuffered, and impatience of the captivity in 
which ſhe was held, would not ſcruple to en- 
gage in the moſt hoſtile and deſperate enterprizes 
againſt the eſtabliſhed government and religion, 
ſhe began to be regarded as a public enemy, and 
was kept under a ſtricter guard than formerly, 


© Anderl, iii. 149, State Trials, 185, #* Digges, 163. 
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the number of her domeſtics abridged, and no 
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perſon permitted to ſee her, but in preſence of wy uy 


her keepers *. 

AT the ſame time, Elizabeth, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm which was gathering on the continent 
againſt her kingdom, began to wiſh that tran- 
quillity were reſtored in Scotland ; and irritated 
by Mary's late attempt againſt her government, 
ſhe determined to act, without diſguiſe or ambi- 
guity, in favour of the King's party. This re- 
ſolution ſhe intimated to the leaders of both fac- 
tions, Mary, ſhe told them, had held ſuch a 
criminal correſpondence with her avowed ene- 
mies, and had excited ſuch dangerous conſpi- 
racies both againſt her crown and her life, that 
ſhe would henceforth conſider her as unworthy of 
protection, and would never conſent to reſtore 
her to liberty, far leſs to replace her on her 
throne, She exhorted them, therefore, to unite 
in acknowledging the King's authority. She 


promiſed to procure by her mediation equitable 


terms for thoſe who had hitherto oppoſed it. 
But if they ftill continued refractory, ſhe threat- 
ened to employ her utmoſt power to compel them 
to ſubmit . Though this declaration did not 
produce an immediate effect; though hoſtilities 
continued in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; 
though Huntly's brother, Sir Adam Gordon, by 
his bravery and good conduct, had routed the 
King's adherents in the North in many en- 


counters; yet ſuch an explicit diſcovery of Eli- 


* Strype, Ann. ii. 50. See Append, No. IV. 
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hopes of the other *, 


As Morton, who commanded the Regent's 
forces, lay at Leith, and Kirkaldy ſtill held out 
the town and caſtle of Edinburgh, ſcarce a day 
paſſed without a ſkirmiſh; and while both 
avoided any deciſive action, they haraſſed each 
other by attacking ſmall parties, beating up 
quarters, and intercepting convoys. Theſe ope- 
rations, though little memorable in themſelves, 
kept the paſſions of both factions in perpetual 
exerciſe and agitation, and wrought them up, at 
laſt, to a degree of fury, which rendered them re- 
gardleſs not only of the laws of war, but of the 
principles of humanity. Nor was it in the field 
alone, and during the heat of combat, that this 
implacable rage appeared; both parties hanged 
the priſoners they took, of whatever rank or qua- 
lity, without mercy, and without trial. Great 
numbers ſuffered in this ſhocking manner ; the 
unhappy victims were led, by fifties at a time, to 
execution; and it was not till both ſides had 
ſmarted ſeverely, that they diſcontinued this bar- 
barous practice, fo reproachful to the character of 
the nation*, Meanwhile, thoſe in the town and 
caſtle, though they had received a ſupply of 
money from the Duke of Alvai, began to ſuffer | 
for want of proviſions. As Morton had deſtroyed 
all the mills in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and had planted ſmall garriſons in all the houſes 


6 Cald. ii. 289. 294. Strype, ii. 76. 
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of ſtrength around it, ſcarcity daily increaſed. 


At laſt all the miſeries of famine were felt, and 
they muſt have been ſoon reduced to ſuch extre- 
mities, as would have forced them to capitulate, 
if the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors had not 
procured a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the 
two parties *, 


Tuovon the negotiation for a marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou had 
been fruitleſs, both Charles and ſhe were deſirous 
of concluding a defenſive alliance between the 
two Crowns. He conſidered ſuch a treaty, not 
only as the beſt device for blinding the Pro- 
teſtants, againſt whom the conſpiracy was now 
almoſt ripe for execution; but as a good pre- 
caution, likewiſe, againſt the dangerous conſe- 


League be- 
tween Eng- 
land and 
France. 


quences to which that atrocious meaſure might 


expoſe him. Elizabeth, who had hitherto reigned 
without a ſingle ally, now ſaw her kingdom ſo 
threatened with inteſtine commotions, or expoſed 
to invaſions from abroad, that ſhe was extremely 
ſolicitous to ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful 
a neighbour. The difficulties ariſing from the 
ſituation of the Scottiſh Queen, were the chief 
occaſions of any delay. Charles demanded ſome 
terms of advantage for Mary and her party. 
Elizabeth refuſed to liſten to any propoſition of 
that kind. Her obſtinacy overcame the faint 
efforts of the French Monarch. Mary's name 
was not ſo much as mentioned in the treaty ; and 
with regard to Scottiſn affairs, a ſhort article was 


* Cald. ii. 346. 
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inſerted, in general and ambiguous terms, to this 


w———_z purpoſe, That the parties contracting ſhall 
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make no innovations in Scotland; nor ſuffer any 


ſtranger to enter, and to foment the factions there; 
but it ſhall be lawful for the Queen of England 
to chaſtiſe, by force of arms, thoſe Scots who 
ſhall continue to harbour the Engliſh rebels now 
in Scotland '.” In conſequence of this treaty, 
France and England affected to act in concert 
with regard to Scotland, and Le Croc, and Sir 
William Drury, appeared there, in name of their 
reſpective Sovereigns. By their mediation, a 
truce for two months was agreed upon, and 
during that time conferences were to be held 


between the leaders of the oppoſite factions, in 


order to accommodate their differences, and re- 
ſtore peace to the kingdom. This truce afforded 


a ſeaſonable interval of tranquillity to the Queen's 


adherents in the South; but in the North it 
proved fatal to her intereſt. Sir Adam Gordon 
had ſtill maintained his reputation and ſuperiority 
there, Several parties, under different officers, 


were ſent againſt him. Some of them he at- 


tacked in the field; againſt others he employed 
ſtratagem ; and as his courage and conduct were 
equal, none of his enterpriſes failed of ſucceſs. 
He made war, too, with the humanity which be. 
came ſo gallant a man, and gained ground by 
that, no leſs than by the terror of his arms, If 
he had not been obliged, by the truce, to ſuſpend 


his operations, he would, in all probability, have 


| Digges, 170. 191. Camd. 444. 
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brought that part of the kingdom to ſubmit en- 
tirely to the Queen's authority“. 


_ NoTw:THSTANDING Gordon's bravery and ſuc- 
ceſs, Mary's intereſt was on the decline, not only 
in her own kingdom, but among the Engliſh. 
Nothing could be more offenſive to that nation, 
jealous of foreigners, and terrified at the pro- 
ſpe& of the Spaniſh yoke, than her negotiations 
with the Duke of Alva. The parliament, which 
met in May, proceeded againſt her as the moſt 
dangerous enemy of the kingdom; and after a 
ſolemn conference between the Lords and Com- 
mons, both houſes agreed in bringing in a bill 
to declare her guilty of high treaſon, and to de- 
prive her of all right of ſucceſſion to the Crown. 
This great cauſe, as it was then called, occupied 
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them during the whole ſeſſion, and was carried 


on with much unanimity. Elizabeth, though 


ſhe applauded their zeal, and approved greatly 


of the courſe they were taking, was ſatisfied with 
ſhewing Mary what ſhe might expect from the 
reſentment of the nation; but as ſhe did not yet 
think it time to proceed to the moſt violent ex- 


tremity againſt her, ſhe prorogued the parlia- 


ment. 


THEsE ſevere proceedings of the Englith par- 
liament were not more mortifying to Mary, than 
the coldneſs and neglect of her allies the French. 
The Duke of Montmorency, indeed, who came 
over to ratify the league with Elizabeth, made a 
ſhew of intereſting himſelf in favour of the Scot- 
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tiſh Queen; but, inſtead of ſoliciting for her li- 
berty, or her reſtoration to her throne, all that 
he demanded was a flight mitigation of the rigour 
of her impriſonment. Even this ſmall requeſt, 
he urged with ſo little warmth or importunity, 
that no regard was paid to it“. 


Tur alliance with France afforded Elizabeth 
much ſatisfaction, and ſhe expected from it a 
great increaſe of ſecurity. She now turned her 
whole attention towards Scotland, where the ani— 
moſities of the two factions were ſtill ſo high, and 
lo many interfering intereſts to be adjuſted, that 
a general pacification ſeemed to be at a great diſ- 
tance, But while ſhe laboured to bring them to 
ſome agreement, an event happened which filled 
a great part of Europe with aſtoniſhment and 
with horror. This was the maſſacre of Paris; 
an attempt to which there is no parallel in the 
hiſtory of mankind, either for the long train of 
craft and diſſimulation with which it was cons 
trived, or for the cruelty and barbarity with 
which it was carried into execution. By the 
molt ſolemn promiſes of ſafety and of favour, the 
leaders of the Proteſtants were drawn to court ; 
and though doomed to deſtruction, they were 
received with careſſes, loaded with honours, and 
treated, for ſeven months, with every poſſible 
mark of familiarity and of confidence. In the 
midſt of their ſecurity, the warrant for their de- 
ſtruction was iſſued by their Sovereign, on whoſe 


-word they had relied; and, in obedience to it, 
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their countrymen, their fellow-citizens, and com- 
panions, imbrued their hands in their blood. Ten 
thouſand Proteſtants, without diſtinction of age, 
or ſex, or condition, were murdered in Paris 
alone. The ſame barbarous orders were ſent to 
other parts of the kingdom, and a like carnage 
enſued. This deed, which no Popiſh writer, in 
the preſent age, mentions without deteſtation, 
was, at that time, applauded in Spain; and at 
Rome ſolemn thankſgivings were offered to God 
for its ſucceſs. But among the Proteſtants, it 
excited incredible horror; a ſtriking picture of 


which is drawn by the French Ambaſſador at the 


court of England, in his account of his firſt au- 
dience after the maſſacre. A gloomy ſorrow, 
ſays he, ſat on every face; ſilence, as in the dead 
of night, reigned through all the chambers of 
the royal apartment ; the ladies and courtiers 
were ranged on each ſide, all clad in deep mourn- 
ing, and as I paſſed through them, not one be- 
ſtowed on me a civil look, or made the leaſt re- 


turn to my ſalutes?,” 


Bur horror was not the only paſſion with which 
this event inſpired the Proteſtants ; it filled them 
with fear. They conſidered it as the prelude to 
ſome greater blow, and believed, not without 
much probability, that all the Popiſh Princes had 
conſpired the deſtruction of their ſet. This opi- 
nion was of no {mall diſſervice to Mary's affairs 
in Scotland, Many of her adherents were Pro- 
teſtants ; and, though they wiſhed her reſtoration, 
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were not willing, on that account, to ſacrifice the 


— faith which they profeſſed. They dreaded her 


1572. 


attachment to a religion, which allowed its vo- 
taries to violate the moſt ſolemn engagements, 
and prompted them to perpetrate the moſt bar- 
barous crimes. A general confederacy of the 
Proteſtants ſeemed to them the only thing that 
could uphold the Reformation againſt the league 
which was formed to overturn it. Nor could 


the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion be long 


maintained in Britain, but by a ſtrict union with 
Elizabeth, and by the concurrence. of both na- 
tions, in eſpouſing the defence of it, as a com- 
mon cauſe, _ 

ExcovRaceD by this general diſpoſition to 
place confidence in her, Elizabeth reſumed a 
ſcheme which ſhe had formed during the regency 
of the Earl of Murray, of ſending Mary as a 
priſoner into Scotland. But her ſentiments and 
ſituation were now very different from what they 
had been during her negotiation with Murray. 
Her animoſity againſt the Queen of Scots was 


greatly augmented, by recent experience of her 


inclination as well as power not only to diſturb 
the tranquillity of her reign, but to wreſt from 
her the crown ; the party in Scotland favourable 
to Mary, was almoſt entirely broken; there was 
no reaſon to dread any danger from France, 
which ftill continued to .court her friendſhip. 
She aimed, accordingly, at ſomething very dif- 
ferent from that which ſhe had in view three 
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years before. Then ſhe diſcovered a laudable B Se K 
ſolicitude not only for the ſafety of Mary's life 


but for ſecuring to her, treatment ſuited to her 
rank. Now ſhe required, as an expreſs condi- 
tion, that, immediately after Mary's arrival in 
Scotland, ſhe ſhould be brought to public trial; 
and having no doubt that ſentence would be 
paſſed according to her deſerts, ſhe inſiſted that, 
for the good of both kingdoms, it ſhould be exe- 
cuted without delay“. No tranſaction, perhaps, 
in Elizabeth's reign, merits more ſevere cenſure. 
Eager to cut ſhort the days of a rival, the object 
both of her hatred and dread, and no leſs anxious 
to avoid the blame to which ſuch adeed of violence 
might expoſe her, ſhe laboured, with timid and 
ungenerous artifice, to transfer the odium of it 
from herſelf to Mary's own ſubjects. The Earl 
of Mar, happily for the honour of his country, 
had more virtue than to liſten to ſuch an 1gno- 
minious propoſal ; and Elizabeth did not venture 
to renew it. 


Wurz ſhe was engaged in purſuing this in- 
ſidious meaſure, the Regent was more honourably 
employed in endeavouring to negotiate a general 
peace among his countrymen, As he laboured 
for this purpoſe with the utmoſt zeal, and the 
adverſe faction placed entire confidence in his 
integrity, his endeavours could hardly have failed 
of being ſucceſsful, Maitland and Kirkaldy 
came ſo near to an agreement with him, that 
ſcarce any thing remained, except the formality 
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ron 
of ſigning the treaty. But Morton had not for- 


gotten the diſappointment he met with in his 
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His death, 


pretenſions to the Regency; his abilities, his 
wealth, and the patronage of the court of Eng- 
land, gave him greater ſway with the party, than 
even the Regent himſelf; and he took pleaſure 
in thwarting every meaſure purſued by him. He 
was afraid that, if Maitland and his aſſociates 
recovered any ſhare in the adminiſtration, his 
own influence would be conſiderably diminiſhed ; 
and the Regent, by their means, would regain 
that aſcendant which belonged to his ſtation. 
With him concurred all thoſe who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lands which belonged to any of the 


Queen's party. His ambition, and their avarice, 


fruſtrated the Regent's pious intentions, and re- 
tarded a bleſſing ſo neceſſary to the kingdom, as 
the eſtabliſhment of peace *. 

SUCH adiſcovery of the ſelfiſhneſs and ainbition 
which reigned among his party, made a deep im- 
preſſion on the Regent, who loved his country, 
and wiſhed for peace with much ardour. This 
inward grief broke his ſpirit, and by degrees 
brought on a ſettled melancholy, that ended in a 
diſtemper, of which he died on the twenty-ninth 
of October. He was, perhaps, the only perſon 


in the kingdom who could have enjoyed the 


office of Regent without envy, and have left it 
without loſs of reputation. Notwithſtanding their 
mutual animoſities, both factions acknowledged 
his views to be honourable, and his integrity ta 
be uncorruptede. 


* Mely, 233. Crawf, Mem. 237. * 1d. 241, 
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No competitor now appeared againſt Morton. 
The Queen of England powerfully ſupported his 
claim, and notwithſtanding the fears of the peo- 
ple, and the jealouſy of the nobles, he was elected 
Regent; the fourth, who, in the ſpace of five 
years, had held that dangerous office. 

As the truce had been prolonged to the firſt of 
January, this gave him an opportunity of con- 
tinuing the negotiations with the oppoſite party, 
which had been ſet on foot by his predeceſſor. 


They produced no effects, however, till the be- 


ginning of the next year. 


BErokk we proceed to theſe, ſome events, hi- 
therto untouched, deſerve our notice. 


Tu Earl of Northumberland, who had been 
kept priſoner in Lochlevin ever ſince his flight 
into Scotland in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and fixty-nine, was given up to Lord Hunſ- 
don, governor of Berwick; and being carried to 


York, ſuffered there the puniſhment of his re- 


bellion. The King's party were ſo ſenſible of 
their dependence on Elizabeth's protection, that 


it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to refuſe putting 


into her hands a perſon who had taken vp arms 
againſt her. But as a ſum of money was paid on 


that account, and ſhared between Morton and 


Douglas of Lochlevin, the former of whom, dur- 
ing his exile in England, had been much indebted 
to Northumberland's friendſhip, the abandoning 
this unhappy nobleman, in ſuch a manner, to cer- 
tain deſtruction, was univerſally condemned as a 
moſt ungrateful and mercenary action“. 


e Crawf, Mem. 55. 222, Camd. 445+ 
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T a1s year was remarkable for a conſiderable 


— innovation in the government of the Church. 


1972, 
A Fairt of 
Eccourch, 


Soon after the Reformation, the Popiſh biſhops 
had been confirmed by law in poſſeſſion of part 
of their benefices; but the ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
which belonged to their order, was exerciſed by 


ſuperintendants, though with more moderate au- 


thority. On the death of the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, Morton obtained from the Crown a 
grant of the temporalities of that ſee. But as it 
was thought indecent for a layman to hold a be- 


nefice to which the cure of ſouls was annexed, 


he procured Douglas, rector of the Univerſity of 
St. Andrews, to be choſen Archbiſhop; and allot- 
ting him a ſmall penſion out of the revenues of 
the ſee, retained the remainder in his own hands. 
The nobles, who ſaw the advantages they might 
reap from ſuch a practice, ſupported him in the 
execution of his plan. It gave great offence, 
however, to the clergy, who, inſtead of perpetu- 
ating an order whoſe name and power was odious 
to them, wiſhed that the revenues which had be- 
longed to it might be employed in ſupplying 
ſuch pariſhes as were ſtill unprovided with ſettled 
paſtors. But, on the one hand, it would have 
been raſh in the Clergy to have irritated too 
much noblemen, on whom the very exiſtence of 
the Proteſtant Church in Scotland depended; and 
Morton, on the other, conducted his ſcheme with 
ſuch dexterity, and managed them with fo much 
art, that 1t was, at laſt, agreed, in a convention 
compoſed of the leading men among the Clergy, 
together with a committee. of privy council, 

; te that 
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ce that the name and office of Archbiſhop, and 80 0 K 


VI 


Biſhop, ſhould be continued during the King's ww 


minority, and theſe dignities be conferred upon 
the beſt qualified among the Proteſtant Miniſters; 
but that, with regard to their ſpiritual juriſ- 
ditions, they ſhould be ſubject to the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Church.” The rules to be obſerved 
in their election; and the perſons who were to 
ſupply the place, and enjoy the privileges, which 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter in times of 
Popery, were likewiſe particularly ſpecified *. 
The whole being laid before the General Aſſem— 
bly, after ſome exceptions to the name of Arch- 
biſhop, Dean, Chapter, &c. and a proteſtation that 
it ſhould be conſidered only as a temporary con- 
ſtitution, until one more perfect could be intro- 
duced, it obtained the approbation of that court”. 
Even Knox, who was prevented from attending 
the Aſſembly by the ill ſtate of his health, though 
he declaimed loudly againſt the ſimoniacal pac- 
tion to which Douglas owed his preferment, 
and blamed the nomination of a perſon worn 
out with age and infirmities, to an office which 
required unimpaired vigour both of body and 
mind, ſeems not to have condemned the proceed- 
ings of the Convention; and, in a letter to the 
Aſſembly, approved of ſome of their regulations 
with reſpect to the election of Biſhops, as worthy 
of being carefully obſerved*. In conſequence of 
the Aſſembly's conſent to the plan agreed upon 
in the Convention, Douglas was inſtalled in his 


* Cald. ii. 305 7 Id. 354 2 See Appendix, No. * 
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office, and at the ſame time, an Archbiſhop of 


w—— Glaſgow, and a Biſhop of Dunkeld, were choſen 


1572, 


Nov. 27. 
Death and 
chirattcrof 
Knox. 


from among the Proteſtant Clergy. They were 
all admitted to the place in Parliament, which 
belonged to the eccleſiaſtical order. But, in 
imitation of the example ſet by Morton, ſuch 
bargains were made with them by different noble- 
men, as gave them poſſeſſion only of a very ſmall 
part of the revenues belonging to their ſees«. 


Soo after the diſſolution of this Aſſembly, 
Knox, the prime inſtrument of ſpreading and 
eſtabliſhing the Reformed religion in Scotland, 
ended his life, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his 
age. Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs, were 
virtues which he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, 
He was acquainted, too, with the learning culti- 
vated among divines in that age; and excelled 
in that ſpecies of eloquence which is calculated 
to rouſe and to inflame. His maxims, however, 
were often too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his 
temper exceſſive. Rigid and uncomplying him- 
ſelf, he ſhewed no indulgence to the infirmities 
of others. Regardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank 
and character, he uttered his admonitions with 
an acrimony and vehemence, more apt to irritate 
than to reclaim. This often betrayed him into 
indecent and undutiful expreſſions with reſpect 
to the Queen's perſon and conduct. Thoſe very 
qualities, however, which now render his cha- 
racter leſs amiable, fitted him to be the inſtru- 
ment of Providence for adyancing the Reform- 


» Spotl. 361. 
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ation among a fierce people, and enabled him 


which a perſon of a more gentle ſpirit would 
have been apt to ſhrink back. By an unwearied 
application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as by 
the frequency and fervour of his public diſcourſes, 
he had worn out a conſtitution naturally robuſt. 
During a lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the ut - 
moſt fortitude; and met the approaches of death 
with a magnanimity inſeparable from his cha- 
rater. He was conſtantly employed in acts of 
devotion, and comforted himſelt with thoſe pro- 
ſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve 
good men from deſponding, but fill them with 
exultation in their laſt moments. The Earl of 
Morton, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 
nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more 
honourable for Knox as they came from one 
whom he had often cenſured with peculiar ſe— 
verity, © There lies He, who never feared the 


face of man®.” 


Trouvcn Morton did not defire peace from 


ſuch generous motives as the tormer Regent, he 


laboured, however, in good earneſt to eſtabliſh 
it. The public confuſions and calamities, to 
which he owed his power and importance when 
he was only the ſecond perſon in the nation, 
were extremely detrimental to him, now that he 
was raiſed to be the firſt, While ſo many of the 
nobles continued in arms againſt him, his autho- 
rity as Regent was partial, feeble, and preca- 


„ Spotſ. 266. Cald. ii. 273. 
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rious. Elizabeth was no leſs defirous of extin- 
guiſhing the flame which ſhe had kindled and 
kept ſo long alive in Scotland®. She had diſco- 
vered the alliance with France, from which ſhe 
had expected ſuch advantages, to be no founda- 
tion of ſecurity, Though appearances of friend- 
ſhip ſtill ſubſiſted between her and that court, 
and Charles daily renewed his proteſtations of 
inviolable adherence to the treaty, ſhe was con- 
vinced, by a fatal example, how little ſhe ought 
to rely on the promiles or oaths of that perfidious 
Monarch. Her ambaſſador warned her that 
the French held ſecret correſpondence with Mary's 
adherents in Scotland, and encouraged rhem in 


their obſtinacy*., The Duke of Alva carried on 


his intrigues in that kingdom with leſs diſguiſe. 
She was perſuaded that they would embrace the 
firſt ſerene interval, which the commotions in 
France and in the Netherlands would allow 
them, and openly attempt to land a body of men 
in Scotland. She reſolved, therefore, to prevent 
their getting any footing in the iſland, and to cut 
off all their hopes of finding any aſſiſtance there, 
by uniting the two parties. 

Tu ſituation of Mary's adherents enabled the 
Regent to carry on his negotiations with them to 
great advantage. They were now divided into 
two factions. At the head of the one, were Cha- 
telherault and Huntly. Maitland and Kirkaldy 
were the leaders of the other. Their high rank, 


their extenſive property, and the numbers of their 


© Digges, 299. d Id. 296. 312. 
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followers, rendered the former conſiderable. The 5 00K 
latter were indebted for their importance to their C.,, uv 


perſonal abilities, and to the ſtrength of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, which was in their poſſeſſion. The 
Regent had no intention to comprehend both in 
the ſame treaty; but as he dreaded that the 
Queen's party, if it remained entire, would be 
able to thwart and embarraſs his adminiſtration, 
he reſolved to divide and weaken it, by a ſeparate 
negotiation. He made the firſt overture to Kirk- 
aldy and his aſſociates, and endeavoured to renew 
the negotiation with them, which, during the life 
of his predeceſſor, had been broken off by his 
own artifices. But Kirkaldy knew Morton's 
views, and ſyſtem of government, to be very 
different from thoſe of the former Regent. Mait- 
land conſidered him as a perſonal and implacable 
enemy. They received repeated aſſurances of 
protection from France; and though the ſiege of 
Rochelle employed the French arms at that time, 
the ſame hopes, which had ſo often deceived the 
party, ſtill amuſed them, and they expected that 
the obſtinacy of the Hugonots would ſoon be 


ſubdued, and that Charles would then be at 


liberty to act with vigour in Scotland. Mean- 
while, a ſupply of money was ſent, and if the 
caſtle could be held out till Whitſunday, effec- 
tual aid was promiſed*. Maitland's genius de- 
lighted in forming ſchemes that were dangerous; 
and Kirkaldy poſſeſſed the intrepidity neceſſary 
for putting them in execution. The caſtle, they 


© Digges, 314- 
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a ak knew, was ſo ſituated, that it might defy all the 
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Accepted by 
Cbatelhe- 
rault and 
Huntly. 


Regent's power. Elizabeth, they hoped, would 
not violate the treaty with France, by ſending 
forces to his aſſiſtance; and if the French ſhould 
be able to land any conſiderable body of men, it 
might be poſſible to deliver the Queen from cap- 
tivity, or at lealt to balance the influence of France 
and England in ſuch a manner, as to reſcue Scot- 
land from the diſhonourable dependance upon the 
latter, under which it had fallen. This ſplendid, 
but chimerical project, they preferred to the 
friendſhip of Morton, They encouraged the 
negotiation, however, becaule it ſerved to gain 
time; they propoſed, for the ſame purpole, that 
the whole of the Queen's party ſhould be com- 
prehended in it, and that Kirkaldy ſhould retain 
the command of the caſtle ſix months after the 
treaty was ſigned. Hais intereſt prompted the 
Regent to reject the former; his penetration diſ- 
covered the danger of complying with the latter; 
and all hopes of accommodation vaniſhed*. 


As ſoon as the truce expired, Kirkaldy began to 
fire on the city of Edinburgh, which, by the re- 
turn of the inhabitants whom he had expelled, was 
devoted as zealouſly as ever to the King's cauſe. 
But as the Regent had now ſet on foot a treaty 
with Chatelherault and Huntly, the ceſſation of 
arms ſtill continued with them. . 


Tux were leſs {ſcrupulous than the other party, 
and liſtened eagerly to his overtures. The Duke 
was naturally unſteady, and the approach of old 


' Mely. 235, &c. 
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age increaſed his irreſolution, and averfion to ac- 5 % K 


; tion. The miſeries of civil diſcord had afflicted CS 
5 Scotland almoſt five years, a length of time far 757% 
4 beyond the duration of any former conteſt. The 

t war, inſtead of doing ſervice, had been detri- 

* mental to the Queen; and more ruinous than any 

G foreign invaſion to the kingdom. In proſecuting 


i, neither party had gained much honour ; both 
had ſuffered great loſſes; and had exhauſted their 
own eſtates, in waſting thoſe of their adverſaries. 
The commons were in the utmoſt miſery, and 


7 longed ardently for a peace, which might ter- 
* minate this fruitleſs but deſtructive quarrel. 
at A GREAT ſtep was taken towards this deſirable Articles of, 
1- event, by the treaty concluded at Perth, between Fab. 239 
in the Regent on one hand, and Chatelherault and 
1e Huntly on the other, under the mediation of Kil- 
* legrew, Elizabeth's Ambaſſador*, The chief 
6 articles in it were theſe; that all the parties com- 
r; prehended in the treaty ſhould declare their ap- 
probation of the Reformed religion, now eſta- 
* bliſhed in the kingdom; that they ſhould ſubmit 
_ to the King's government, and own Morton's 
1 authority as Regent; that they ſhould acknow- 
* ledge every thing done in oppoſition to the King, 
ty ſince his coronation, to be illegal; that on both 
of ſides the priſoners who had been taken ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and the lands reſtored to their 
proper owners; that the act of attainder paſſed 
E againſt the Queen's adherents ſhould be repealed, 


and indemnity granted for all the crimes of which 


* 


See Append. No. VI. 
Vol. II. E they 
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BOOK they had been guilty ſince the fifteenth of June, 
one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-ſeven; and 
7573 that the treaty ſhould be ratified by the common 

| conſent of both parties in parliament*. 
Siexe of the KrIRKAL Ar, though abandoned by his aſſociates, 
Ediaburgh, Who neither diſcovered ſolicitude nor made provi- 
ſion for his ſafety, did not loſe courage, nor en- 
tertain any thoughts of accommodation. And 
though all Scotland had now ſubmitted to the 
King, he {till reſolved to defend the caſtle in the 
Queen's name; and to wait the arrival of the pro- 
miſed ſuccours. The Regent was in want of every 
thing neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. But Eli- 
zabeth, who determined, at any rate, to bring t 
the diſſenſions in Scotland to a period, before the M7 


0 
French could find leiſure to take part in the Cc 
quarrel, ſoon afforded him ſufficient ſupplies, u 
Sir William Drury marched into Scotland with ri 
u Crawf. Mem. 251. 1 
i Melvil, whoſe brother, Sir Robert, was one of thoſe who 
joined with Kirkaldy in the defence of the caſtle, and who was * 
himſelf ſtrongly attached to their party, aſſerts that Kirkaldy Ce 
offered to accept of any reafonable terms of compoſition, but w 
that all his offers were rejected by the Regent. Melv. 240. he 
} But 2s Elizabeth was, at that time, extremely defirous of re- * 
| ſtoring peace in Scotland, and her Ambaſſador Killegrew, as | 
1 well as the Earl of Rothes, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to M 
C | perſuade Kirkaldy to accede to the treaty of Perth, it ſeems E. 
| more credible to impute the continuance of hoſtilities to ſo 
1 Kirkaldy's obſtinacy, his diſtruſt of Morton, or his hope of 
| foreign aid, than to any other cauſe. 
1 | That this was. really the caſe, is evident from a the poſitive PA 
| | teſtimony of Spotfw. 269, 270. Camd. 418. Johnſt Hiſt. co 
| 3,4. Digges, 334+ Crawtford's account agrees, in the main, 
with theirs, Mem. 203. 
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£fteen hundred foot, and a conſiderable train of 
artillery. The Regent joined him with all his 
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forces; and trenches were opened, and approaches Aug. 


regularly carried on againſt the caſtle. Kirkaldy, 
though diſcouraged by the loſs of a great ſum of 
money, remitted to him from France, and which 
fell into the Regent's hands through the treachery 
of Sir James Balfour, the moſt corrupt man of 
that age, defended himſelf with bravery, aug- 
mented by deſpair. Three and thirty days he 
reſiſted all the efforts of the Scotch and Engliſh, 
who puſhed on their attacks with courage, and 
with emulation. Nor did he demand a parly, 
till the fortifications were battered down, and one 
of the wells in the caſtle dried up, and the other 
choaked with rubbiſh. Even then, his ſpirit was 
unſubdued, and he determined rather to fall glo- 
riouſly behind the laſt intrenchment, than to yield 
to his inveterate enemies. But his garriſon was 
not animated with the ſame heroic or deſperate 
reſolution, and, riſing in a mutiny, forced him to 
capitulate. He ſurrendered himſelf to Drury, 


who promiſed, in the name of his miſtreſs, thar 


he ſhould be favourably treated. Together with 
him, James Kirkaldy his brother, Lord Home, 


Maitland, Sir Robert Melvil, a few citizens of 
Edinburgh, and about one hundred and fixty 


loldiers, were made priſoners*. 


SEvERAL of the officers, who had been kept in 
pay during the war, prevailed on their men to ac- 
company them into the Low-countries, and enter- 


* Cald. ii. 408. Mlelv. 240. Crawf. Mem. 255. 
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ing into the ſervice of the States, added, by their 
gallant behaviour, to the reputation for military 
virtue, which has always been the characteriſtic of 
the Scottiſh nation. 

Trvs by the treaty with Chatelherault and 
Huntly, and the ſurrender of the caſtle, the civil 
wars in Scotland were brought to a period. 
When we review the ſtate of the nation, and 
compare the ſtrength of the two factions, Mary's 
partiſans among the nobles appear, manifeſtly, to 
have been ſuperior both in numbers and in 
power. But theſe advantages were more than 
counterbalanced by others, which their antago- 
niſts enjoyed, Political abilities, military ſkill, 
and all the talents which times of action form, 
or call forth, appeared chiefly on the King's ſide. 
Nor could their enemies boaſt of any man, who 
equalled the intrepidity of Murray, tempered 
with wiſdom; the profound ſagacity of Morton; 
the ſubtle genius, and inſinuating addreſs, of 
Maitland; or the ſucceſsful valour of Kirkaldy; 
all of which were, at firſt, employed in laying 
the foundations of the King's authority. On the 
one ſide, meaſures were concerted with prudence, 
and executed with vigour; on the other, their 
reſolutions were raſh, and their conduct feeble. 


The people, animated with zeal for religion, 


and prompted by indignation againſt the Queen, 
warmly ſupported the King's cauſe. The Clergy 
threw the whole weight of their popularity into 
the ſame ſcale. By means of theſe, as well as by 
the powerful interpoſition of England, the King's 
government was finally eſtabliſhed, Mary loſt 


even 
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even that ſhadow of ſovereignty, which, amidſt 


all her ſufferings, ſhe had hitherto retained among 


part of her own ſubjects. As ſhe was no longer 
permitted to have an Ambaſſador at the court of 


England, the only mark of dignity which ſhe 
had, for ſome time, enjoyed there, ſhe muſt 
henceforth be conſidered as an exile ſtripped of 
all the enſigns of royalty; guarded with anxiety 
in the one kingdom, and totally deſerted or for- 
gotten in the other. 

K1RKALDY and his aſſociates remained in Dru- 
ry's cuſtody, and were treated by him with great 
humanity, until the Queen of England, whoſe 
priſoners they were, ſhould determine their fate, 
Morton inſiſted that they ſhould ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment due to their rebellion and obſtinacy; and 
declared that, ſo long as they were allowed to 
live, he did not reckon his own perſon or au- 
thority ſecure; and Elizabeth, without regarding 
Drury's honour, or his promiſes in her name, 
gave them up to the Regent's diſpoſal. He firſt 
confined them to ſeparate priſons; and, ſoon after, 


with Elizabeth's conſent, condemned Kirkaldy, 


and his brother, to be hanged at the croſs of 


Edinburgh. Maitland, who did not expect to be 
treated more favourably, prevented the ignominy 


of a public execution, by a voluntary death, and 


cc ended his days, ſays Melvil, after the old Ro- 


man faſhion'.” | 
WuHiLE the Regent was wreaking his vengeance 
on the remains of her party in Scotland, Mary, 


| Melv. 242. 
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incapable of affording them any relief, bewailed 
their misfortunes in the ſolitude of her priſon. At 
the ſame time, her health began to be much im- 
paired by confinement, and want of exerciſe. At 
the entreaty of the French Ambaſſador, Lord 
Shrewſbury her keeper was permitted to carry 
her to Buxton-wells, not far from Tuthbury, the 
place of her impriſonment. Cecil, who lately 
had been created Baron of Burleigh, and Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, happened to be 
there at the ſame time. Though no niiniſter 
ever entered more warmly into the views of a 
Sovereign, or gave ſtronger proofs of his fidelity 
and attachment, than this great man, yet ſuch 
was Elizabeth's diſtruſt of every perſon who ap- 
proached the Queen of Scots, that her ſuſpicions, 
in conſequence of this interview, ſeem to have 
extended even to him; and, while Mary juſtly 
geckoned him her moſt dangerous enemy, he 
found ſome difficulty in perſuading his own 
miſtreſs that he was not partial to that unhappy 
Queen“. 

Tux Duke of Alva was this year recalled from 
the government of the Netherlands, where his 


haughty and oppreſſive adminiſtration rouſed a 


ſpirit, in attempting to ſubdue which, Spain ex- 
hauſted its treaſures, ruined its armies, and loſt 
its glory. Requeſens, who ſucceeded him, was 
of a milder temper, and of a leſs enterpriſing ge- 
nius. This event delivered Elizabeth from the 
perpetual diſquietude, occaſioned by Alva's ne- 


m Strype, ii. 248. 288. 
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gotiations with the Scottiſh Queen, and his zeal 
for her intereſt. 

Trovcn the kingdom was now ſettled in pro- 
found peace, many of the evils which accompany 
civil war were {till felt, The reſtraints of law, 
which, in times of public confuſion, are little re- 
garded even by civilized nations, were totally de- 
ſpiſed by a fierce people, unaccuſtomed to a re- 
gular adminiſtration of juſtice. The diſorders in 
every corner of the kingdom were become intole- 
rable; and, under the protection of the one or the 
other faction, crimesof every kind were committed 
with impunity. The Regent ſet himſelf to redreſs 
theſe, and, by his induſtry and vigour, order and 
ſecurity were re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, But 
he loſt the reputation due to this important ſer- 
vice, by the avarice, which he diſcovered, in per- 
forming it; and his own exactions became more 
pernicious to the nation than all the irregularities 
which he reſtrained”. Spies and informers were 
every where employed; the remembrance of old 
offences was revived; imaginary crimes were in- 
vented; petty treſpaſſes were aggravated; and 
delinquents were forced to compound. for their 
lives, by the payment of exorbitant fines. At 
the ſame time, the current coin was debaſedo; 

licences 

See Append. No, VII. | 

The corruption of the coin, during Morton's admini- 
ſtration, was very great. Although the quantity of current 
money coined out of a pound of bullion, was gradually in- 
creaſed by former princes; the ſtandard or fineneſs ſuffered 
little alteration, and the mixture of alloy was nearly the ſame 


with what is now uſed, But Morton mixed a fourth part of 
E 4 alloy 
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BO! & licences were ſold for carrying on prohibited 
3 branches of commerce, unuſual taxes were im- 


poſed on commodities; and all the refinements 
in oppreſſion, from which nations ſo imperfectly 
poliſhed as the Scots are uſually exempted, were 
put in practice. None of theſe were complained 
of more loudly, or with greater reaſon, than his 
injuſtice towards the Church, The thirds of be- 
nefices, out of which the Clergy received their 
ſubſiſtence, had always been ſlowly and irregu- 
larly paid to collectors, appointed by the General 
Aſſembly; and, during the civil wars, no pay- 
ment could be obtained in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. Under colour of redrefling this griev- 
ance, and upon a promiſe of aſſigning every Mi- 
niſter a ſtipend within his own pariſh, the Regent 
extorted from the Church the thirds to which they 
had right by law. But the Clergy, inſtead of 
reaping any advantage from this alteration, found 
that payments became more irregular and dilatory 
than ever. One Miniſter was commonly bur. 
dened with the care of four or five pariſhes, a 
pitiful ſalary was allotted him, and the Regent's 
inſatiable avarice ſeized on the reſt of the fund®. 

THz death of Charles IX. which happened 
this year, was a new misfortune to the Scottiſh 
Queen. Henry III. who ſucceeded him, had 


alloy with every pound of ſilver, and ſunk, by confequence, 


the value of coin in proportion. In the year 1581, all the 


money coined by him was called in, and appointed to be 
recoined. The ſtandard was reſtored to the ſame purity as 
formerly. Ruddim. Pref. to Anderſ. Diplom. p. 74. 


7 Crawf. Mem. 272. Spotſ. 273. Cald. ii. 420. 427. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


not the ſame attachment to her perſon; and his 


jealouſy of the houſe of Guile, and obſequiouſneſs 


to the Queen Mother, greatly alienated him from 
her intereſt. 

THz death of the Duke of Chatelherault muſt 
likewiſe be conſidered as ſome loſs to Mary. As 
the Parliament had frequently declared him next 
heir to the Crown, this entitled him to great re- 
ſpe& among his countrymen, and enabled him, 
more than any other perſon in the kingdom, to 
counterbalance the Regent's power. 

Soon after, at one of the uſual interviews be- 
tween the wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh 
marches, a ſcuffle happened, in which the Engliſh 
were worſted; a few killed on the ſpot; and Sir 
James Forreſter, the warden, with ſeveral gentle- 
men who attended him, taken priſoners, But both 
Elizabeth and the Regent were too ſenſible of the 
advantage which reſulted from the good under- 
ſtanding that ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, 
to allow this ſlight accident to interrupt it. 

Tux domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom was 
in ſome danger of being diſturbed by another 
cauſe, Though the perſons raiſed to the dignity 


of Biſhops poſſeſſed very ſmall revenues, and a 
very moderate degree of power, the Clergy, to 


whom the Regent and all his meaſures were be- 
come extremely odious, began to be jealous of 
that order, Knowing that corruptions ſteal into 
the Church gradually, under honourable names, 
and upon decent pretences, they were afraid that, 
from ſuch ſmall beginnings, the hierarchy might 
gow in time, to be as powerful and oppreſſive 

as 
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BOOK as ever. The chief author of theſe ſuſpicions was 


VI. 


—— Mr. Andrew Melvil, a man, diftinguiſhed by his 


1575 


1576. 
He uritates 
lome of the 
nobles. 


uncommon erudition, by the ſeverity of his man- 
ners, and the intrepidity of his mind. But, bred 
up in the retirement of a college, he was unac- 
quainted with the arts of life; and being more 
attentive to the ends which he purſued, than to 
the means which he employed for promoting 
them, he often defeated laudable deſigns, by the 
impetuoſity and imprudence with which he car- 
ried them on. A queſtion was moved by him in 
the aſſembly, “ whether the office of Biſhop, as 
now exerciſed in the kingdom, were agreeable to 
the word of God?“ In the eccleſiaſtical judica- 
tories, continual complaints were made of the 
Biſhops for neglect of duty, many of which their 
known remifſneſs too well juſtified. The Biſhop 
of Dunkeld, being accuſed of dilapidating his 
benefice, was found guilty by the aſſembly. The 
Regent, inſtead of checking, connived at theſe 
diſputes about eccleſiaſtical government, as they 
diverted the zeal of the Clergy from attending to 


his daily encroachments on the patrimony of the 
Church“. 


Tu weight of the Regent's oppreſſive admi- 
niſtration had, hitherto, fallen chiefly on thoſe in 
the lower and middle rank ; but he began now to 
take ſuch ſteps, as convinced the nobles, that 
their dignity would not long exempt them from 
feeling the effects of his power. An accident, 
which was a frequent cauſe of difſenſion among 
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the Scottiſh nobles, occaſioned a difference be. BOOK 
tween the Earls of Argyll and Athol. A vaſial gw 


of the former had made ſome depredations on the 
lands of the latter. Athol took arms to puniſh 
the offender; Argyll, to protect him; and this 
ignoble quarrel they were ready to decide in the 
field, when the Regent, by interpoſing his autho- 
rity, obliged them to diſband their forces. Both 
of them had been guilty of irregularities, which, 
though common, were contrary to the letter of 
the law. Of theſe the Regent took advantage, 
and reſolved to found on them a charge of treaſon. 
This deſign was revealed to the two Earls by one 
of Morton's retainers. The common danger, to 
which they were expoſed, compelled them to 
forget old quarrels, and to unite in a clofe con- 
federacy, for their mutual defence. Their junc- 
tion rendered them formidable; they deſpiſed 
the ſummons which the Regent gave them to 
appear before a court of juſtice; and he was 
obliged to deſiſt from any ffirther proſecution. 
But the injury he intended made a deep impreſ- 
ſion on their minds, and drew upon him ſevere 
vengeance”. 


Nor was he more ſucceſsful in an attempt, 
which he made, to load Lord Claud Hamilton 
with the guilt of having formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. Though thoſe, who were ſup- 
poſed to be his accomplices, were ſeized, and 
tortured, no evidence of any thing criminal ap- 
peared; but, on the contrary, many circum- 
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ſtances diſcovered his innocence, as well as the 
Regent's ſecret views, in imputing to him ſuch 
an odious deſign *, 

THe Scottiſh Nobles, who were almoſt equal 
to their Monarchs in power, and treated by them 
with much diſtinction, oblerved theſe arbitrary 
proceedings of a Regent with the utmoſt indig- 
nation. The people, who, under a form of go- 
vernment extremely {imple, had been little ac- 
cuſtomed to the burden of taxes, complained 
loudly of the Regent's rapacity. And all began 
to turn their eyes towards the young King, from 
whom the: expected the redreſs of all their griev- 


ances, and the return of a more gentle and more 
equal adminiſtration, 


Jamts was now in the twelfth year of his age. 
The Queen, ſoon after his birth, had committed 
him to the care of the Earl of Mar, and during the 
civil wars he had reſided ſecurely in the caſtle of 


Stirling. Alexander Erſkine, that nobleman's 


brother, had the chief direction of his education. 
Under him, the famous Buchanan acted as pre- 


ceptor, together with three other maſters, the 


molt eminent the nation afforded for ſkill in thoſe 
ſciences which were deemed neceſſary for a prince. 
As the young King ſhewed an uncommon paſſion 
for learning, and made great progreſs in it; the 
Scots fancied that they already diſcovered in him, 
all thoſe virtues which the fondneſs or credulity 
of ſubjects uſually aſcribe to princes during their 


minority, But as James was ſtill far from that 


* Crawf, Mem. 287. 
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nage at which the law permitted him to aſſume the 
Z reins of government, the Regent did not ſuffi- 
© ciently attend to the ſentiments of the people, 
nor reflect, how naturally theſe prejudices in his 
= favour might encourage the King to anticipate 
that period. He not only neglected to ſecure 


the friendſhip of thoſe who were about the King's 
perſon, and who poſſeſſed his ear, but had even 


exaſperated ſome of them by perſonal injuries. 


Their reſentment concurred with the ambition 
of others, in infuſing into the King early ſuſpi- 
cions of Morton's power and deſigns. A King, 
they told him, had often reaſon to fear, ſeldom 
to love, a Regent, Prompted by ambition, and 
by intereſt, he would endeavour to keep the 
Prince in perpetual infancy, at a diſtance from 
his ſubjects, and unacquainted with buſineſs, A 
ſmall degree of vigour, however, was ſufficient 
to break the yoke. Subjects naturally reverence 
their Sovereign, and become impatient of the 
temporary and delegated juriſdiction of a Regent. 
Morton had governed with rigour, unknown to 
the ancient Monarchs of Scotland. The nation 
groaned under his oppreſſions; and would wel- 
come the firſt proſpect of a milder adminiſtration. 
At preſent the King's name was hardly, men- 
tioned in Scotland, his friends were without in- 
fluence, and his favourites without honour. But 
one effort would diſcover Morton's power to be 
as feeble, as it was arbitrary. The ſame attempt 
would put himſelf in poſſeſſion of his juſt autho- 
rity, and reſcue the nation from intolerable ty- 
ranny. If he did not regard his own rights as a 

King, 
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King, let him liſten, at leaſt, to the cries of his 1 
people”. 3 
Tus ſuggeſtions made a deep impreſſion on 


the young King, who was trained up in an opi- 


nion that he was born to command. His appro- 


bation of the deſign, however, was of ſmall con- 


ſequence, without the concurrence of the nobles, 
The Earls of Argyll and Athol, two of the mot 
powerful of that body, were animated with im- 
placable reſentment againſt the Regent. To 
them the Cabal in Stirling- caſtle communicated 
the plot which was on foot; and they entering 
warmly into it, Alexander Erſkine, who, ſince 


the death of his brother, and during the minority 


of his nephew, had the command-of that fort, and 
the cuſtody of the King's perſon, admitted them 
ſecretly into the King's preſence. They gave 
him the ſame account of the miſery of his ſub- 
jects, under the Regent's arbitrary adminiſtra- 
tion; they complained loudly of the injuſtice 
with which themſelves had been treated, and be- 
ſought the King, as the only means for redreſſing 
the grievances of the nation, to call a council of 
all the nobles. James conſented, and letters were 
iſſued, in his name, for that purpoſe; but the two 
Earls took care that they ſhould be ſent only to 


ſuch as were known to bear no good will to 
Morton“. 


Tux number of theſe was, however, ſo conſi- 
derable, that, on the day appointed, far the 
greater part of the nobles aſſembled at Stirling; 


© Melvil, 249. v Spotſ. 278. 
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his and ſo highly were they incenſed againſt Morton, 
that although, on receiving intelligence of Argyll 
and Athol's interview with the King, he had 
made a feint as if he would reſign the Regency, 
= they adviſed the King, without regarding this 
offer, to deprive him of his office, and to take the 
2 adminiſtration of government into his own hands, 
Lord Glamis the Chancellor, and Herries, were 
appointed to ſignify this reſolution to Morton, 


place of reſidence. Nothing could equal the joy 
with which this unexpected reſolution filled the 
nation, but the ſurpriſe occaſioned by the ſeeming 
alacrity with which the Regent deſcended from ſo 
high a ſtation. He neither wanted ſagacity to 
foreſee the danger of reſigning, nor inclination to 
keep poſſeſſion of an office, for the expiration of 
which the law had fixed ſo diſtant a term. But 
all the ſources, whence the faction of which he 
was head, derived their ſtrength, had either 
failed, or now ſupplied his adverſaries with the 
means of humbling him. The Commons, the 


alienated from him, by his multiplied oppreſ- 
ſions. Elizabeth, having lately bound herſelf by 
treaty, to ſend a conſiderable body of troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, who were ſtruggling for liberty, had little 


. leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland; and 
the as me had nothing to dread from France, in 
8; whoſe councils the Princes of Lorrain had not, at 


that time, much influence, ſhe was not diſpleaſed, 
perhaps, at the birth of new factions in the 
9 : kingdom, 


who was, at that time, in Dalkeith, his uſual. 


city of Edinburgh, the Clergy, were all totally 
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been joined with Morton in faction, or whom he 


1578. 


March 12+ 


had attached to his perſon by benefits, Glamis, 
Lindſay, Ruthven, Pitcairn the ſecretary, Mur- 
ray of Tillibardin Comptroller, all deſerted his 


falling fortunes, and appeared in the council at 


Stirling. So many concurring circumſtances 
convinced Morton of his own weakneſs, and 


determined him to give way to a torrent, which 


was too impetuous to be reſiſted. He attended 
the Chancellor and Herries to Edinburgh ; was 


preſent when the King's acceptance of the go- 


vernment was proclaimed; and, in the preſence 


of the people, ſurrendered to the King all the | a 
authority to which he had any claim in virtue of - 


his office. This ceremony was accompanied with 
ſuch exceſſive joy and acclamations of the mul- 
titude, as added, no doubt, to the anguiſh which 
an ambirious ſpirit muſt feel when compelled to 
renounce ſupreme power; and convinced Morton 
how entirely he had loſt the affections of his coun- 
trymen. He obtained, however, from the King, 
an act, containing the approbation of every thing 
done by him in the exerciſe of his office, and a 
pardon, in the moſt ample form that his fear or 
caution could deviſe, of all paſt offences, crimes, 
and treaſons. The nobles, who adhered to the 
King, bound themſelves, under a great penalty, 
to procure the ratification of this act, in the firſt 
parliament *, | 


* Spotſ. 278. Crawf. Mem. 289. Cald. ii. 522. 
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A covxcir. of twelve Peers was appointed to 
aſſiſt the King in the adminiſtration of affairs. 
Morton, deſerted by his own party, and unable 
to ſtruggle with the faction, which governed ab- 
olutely at court, retired to one of his ſeats, and 
ſeemed to enjoy the tranquillity, and to be oc- 
cupied only in the amuſements, of a country life. 
His mind, however, was deeply diſquieted with 
all the uneaſy reflections which accompany dif- 
appointed ambition, and intent on ſchemes for 
recovering his former grandeur, 
retreat, which the people called the Lion's-den, 
his wealth and abilities rendered him formidable; 
and the new Counſellors were ſo imprudent as to 
rouſe him, by the precipitancy with which they 
haſtened to ſtrip him of all the remains of power. 
They required him to ſurrender the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which was ſtilLin his poſſeſſion. He 
refuſed ar firſt ro do ſo, and began to prepare for 
its defence; but the citizens of Edinburgh having 
taken arms, and repulſed part of the garriſon, 
which was ſent out to guard a convoy of provi- 
ſions, he was obliged to give up that important 
fortreſs, without reſiſtance. This encouraged his 
adverſaries to call a parliament to meet at Edin- 
burgh, and to multiply their demands upon him, 
in ſuch a manner, as convinced him that nothing 
leſs than his utter ruin would atis their inve- 
terate hatred. 

Turin power and popularity, however, began 
already to decline. The Chancellor, the ableſt 
and moſt moderate man in the party, having been 
killed at Stirling, in an accidental rencounter be- 
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tween his fo'lowers and thoſe of the Earl of 4 


Crawford; Athol, who was appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that high office, the Earls of Eglin- 
ton, Cathneſs, and Lord Ogilvie, all the prime 
favourites at court, were either avowed Papiſts, 
or ſuſpected of leaning to the opinions of that 


ſect. In an age, when the return of popery was 


ſo much and ſo juſtly dreaded, this gave uni- 
verſal alarm. As Morton had always treated the 


Papiſts with rigour, this unſeaſonable favour to 
perſons of that religion made all zealous Pro-; 


teſtants remember that circumſtance in his admi- 
niſtration with great praiſe”. 

MorTon, to whom none of theſe particulars 
were unknown, thought this the proper juncture 
for ſetting to work the inſtruments which he had 
been preparing. Having gained the confidence 
of the Earl of Mar, and of the Counteſs his mo- 
ther, he inſinuated to them, that Alexander Erſkine 
had formed a plot to deprive his nephew of the 
government of Stirling-caſtle, and the cuſtody of 
the King's perſon; and eaſily induced an ambi- 
tious woman, and a youth of twenty, to employ 
force to prevent this ſuppoſed injury. The Earl 
repairing ſuddenly to Stirling, and being admit- 
ted, as uſual; into the caſtle with his attendants, 
ſeized the gates early in the morning, and turned 
out his Uncle, who dreaded no danger from his 
hands. The ſoldiers of the garriſon ſubmitted to 


him as their governor, and, with little danger 
and no effuſion of blood, he became maſter both 


of the King's perſon, and of the fortreſs *, 


y Spotl, 283. * Cald. ii. 535. 4 
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Ax event ſo unexpected occaſioned great con- 
ſternation. Though Morton's hand did not ap- 
pear in the execution, he was univerſally be- 
lieved to be the author of the attempt. The new 
Counſellors ſaw it to be neceſſary, for their own 
ſafety, to change their meaſures, and, inftead of 
purſuing him with ſuch implacable reſentment, to 
enter into terms of accommodation with an ad- 
verſary, ſtill ſo capable of creating them trouble, 
Four were named, on each fide, to adjuſt their 
differences. They met not far from Dalkeith ; 
and When they had brought matters near a con« 
eluſion, Morton, who was too ſagacious not to 
improve the advantage which their ſecurity and 
their attention to the treaty afforded him, ſet out 
in the night-time for Stirling, and having gained 
Murray of Tillibardin, Mar's uncle, was admit- 
ted by him into the caſtle ; and managing matters 
there with his uſual dexterity, he ſoon had more 
entirely the command of the fort, than the Earl 
himſelf... He was likewiſe admitted to a ſeat in 
the privy council, and acquired the ſame aſcend- 
ane i 

As the time appointed for the meeting of par- 
liament at Edinburgh now approached, this gave 


him ſome anxiety. He was afraid of conducting 


the young King to a city, whoſe inhabitants were 
ſo much at the devotion of the adverſe faction. 
He was no leſs unwilling to leave James behind 
at Stirling, In order to avoid this dilemma, 
he iſſued a proclamation, in the King's name, 


a Cald, ils 536, 
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B 00 & changing the place of meeting from Edinburgh 
to Stirling-caſtle, This Athol and his party re- 
1575. preſented as a ſtep altogether unconſtitutional, _ * 
The King, ſaid they, is Morton's priſoner; the 


pretended counſellors are his ſlaves; a parliament, 


to which all the nobles may repair without fear, 


and where they may deliberate with freedom, is 
abſolutely neceſſary for ſettling the nation, after 
diſorders of ſuch long continuance, But in an 
aſſembly, called contrary to all form, held within 
the walls of a garriſon, and overawed by armed 
men, what ſafety could members expect? what 
liberty could prevail in debate? or what benefit 
July 23. reſult to the public? The parliament met, how- | 
ever, on the day appointed, and, notwithſtanding |: 
the proteſtation of the Earl of Montroſe and Lord 
Lindſay, in name of their party, proceeded to Þ 
buſineſs. The King's acceptance of the govern- 
ment was confirmed; the act granted to Morton, 
for his ſecurity, ratified; ſome regulations, with 
regard to the numbers and authority of the privy 
council, were agreed upon; and a penſion for 
life granted to the Counteſs of Mar, who had 
been fo inſtrumental in bringing about the late 
revolution ?, 
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Argyll and MraxwullLE, Argyll, Athol, and their follow- 
3 ers, took arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of re- 
nk ſcuing the King from captivity, and the kingdom 
from oppreſſion. James himlelf, impatient of the 
ſervitude in which he was held, by a man whom he 


had long been taught to hate, ſecretly encouraged 
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their enterpriſe; though, at the ſame time, he was 
obliged not only to diſavow them in public, but 
to levy forces againſt them, and even to declare, 
by proclamation, that he was perfectly free from 
any conſtraint, either upon his perſon, or his will. 
Both ſides quickly took the field. Argyll and 
Athol were at the head of ſeven thouſand men; 
the Earl of Angus, Morton's nephew, met them 
with an army five thouſand ſtrong; neither party, 
however, was eager to engage. Morton diſtruſted 
the fidelity of his own troops. The two Earls 
were ſenſible that a ſingle victory, however com- 
plete, would not be deciſive; and as they were 
in no condition to undertake the ſiege of Stirling- 
caltle, where the King was kept, their ſtrength 
would ſoon be exhauſted, while Morton's own 
wealth, and the patronage of the Queen of En- 
gland, might furniſh him with endleſs reſources, 
By the mediation of Bowes, whom Elizabeth had 
ſent into Scotland to negotiate an accommo- 
dation between the two factions, a treaty was 
concluded, in conſequence of which, Argyll and 
Athol were admitted into the King's preſence; 
ſome of their party were added to the Privy 
Council; and a Convention of nobles called, in 
order to bring all remaining differences to, an 
amicable 1ſTuee. 


As ſoon as James aſſumed the government into 
his own hands, he diſpatched the Abbot of Dun- 
fermling to inform Elizabeth of that event; to 
offer to renew the alliance between the two king- 
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BOOK doms; and to demand poſſeſſion of the eſtate, II 


—— Which had lately fallen to him by the death of 7 riſc 
15. his grandmother, the Counteſs of Lennox. That the 
Lady's ſecond ſon had left one daughter, Ara- fer 
bella Stewart, who was born in England. And the 
as the chief objection againſt the pretenſions of tot 
the Scottiſh line to the Crown of England, was. vit 
that maxim of Engliſh law, which excludes aliens of 
from any right of inheritance within the king- w: 
dom, Elizabeth, by granting this demand, would ar. 
have eſtabliſhed a precedent in James's favour, | f pe 

that might have been deemed deciſive, with re- 
gard to a point, which it had been her conſtant F | A 
care to keep undecided. Without ſuffering this g 
delicate queſtion to be tried, or allowing any new hs 
light to be thrown on that, which ſhe conſidered 1 d. 
as the great myſtery of her reign, ſhe commanded Þ b 
Lord Burleigh, Maſter of the Wards, to ſequeſter N 
the rents of the eſtate; and by this method of 0 
proceeding, gave the Scottiſh King early warn- b 
ing how neceſſary it would be to court her e 
ſavour, if ever he hoped for ſucceſs in claims of v 
greater importance, but equally liable to be p 
controverted*, If 
7575. AFTER many delays, and with much difficulty, y 
the contending nobles were at laſt brought to ſome = 
agreement. But it was followed by a tragical 4 
event. Morton, in token of reconcilement, hav- t 
ing invited the leaders of the oppoſite party to a c 
Aptil ag. great entertainment, Athol the Chancellor was, a 
ſoon after, taken ill, and died within a few days. a 
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The ſymptoms and violence of the diſeaſe gave 
7 riſeto ſtrong ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned; and 
though the phyſicians, who opened his body, dif- 
fered in opinion as to the cauſe of the diſtemper, 
the Chancellor's relations publicly accuſed Mor- 


ton of that odious crime. The advantage which 
viſibly accrued to him, by the removal of a man 


blk great abilities, and averſe from all his meaſures, 


was ſufficient proof of his guilt to the people, who 
are ever fond of imputing the death of eminent 
perſons to extraordinary cauſes*, 

Tux office of Chancellor was beſtowed upon 
Argyll, whom this preferment reconciled, in a 
great meaſure, to Morton's adminiſtration. He 
had now recovered all the authority he poſſeſſed 
during his Regency, and had entirely broken, or 
baffled, the power and cabals of his enemies. 
None of the great families remained to be the 
objects of his jealouſy, or to obſtruct his deſigns, 
but tnat of Hamilton. The Earl of Arran, the 
eldeſt brother, had never recovered the ſhock 
which he received from the ill ſucceſs of his 
paſſion for the Queen, and had now altogether 
loſt his reaſon. Lord John, the ſecond brother, 
was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. Lord Claud 


was Commendator of Paiſley; both of them 


young men, ambitious, and enterpriſing, Mor- 
ton dreaded their influence in the kingdom; the 
courtiers hoped to ſhare their ſpoils among them; 
and as all Princes naturally view their ſucceſſors 
with jealouſy and hatred, it was eaſy to infuſe 
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BOOK theſe paſſions into the mind of the young King. 
ee, A pretence was at hand to juſtify the moſt violent 


1579. 


proceedings. The pardon, ſtipulated in the 
treaty of Perth, did not extend to ſuch as were 
acceſſary to the murder of the Regents Murray 
or Lennox. Lord John and his brother were 
ſuſpected of being the authors of both theſe 
crimes, and had been included in a general act 
of attainder on that account. Without ſummon- 
ing them to trial, or examining a ſingle witneſs 
to prove the charge, this attainder was now 
thought ſufficient to ſubje& them to all the pe- 
nalties which they would have incurred by being 
formally convicted. The Earls of Morton, Mar, 
and Eglinton, together with the Lords Ruthven, 


Boyd, and Cathcart, received a commiſſion to 


ſeize their perſons and eſtates. On a few hours 
warning, a conſiderable body of troops was 
ready, and marched towards Hamilton in hoſtile 
array. Happily the two brothers made their 
eſcape, though with great difficulty. But their 
lands were confilcated; the caſtles of Hamilton 
and Draffan beſieged; thoſe who defended them 
puniſhed. The Earl of Arran, though incapable, 
from his ſituation, of committing any crime, was 


involved, by a ſhameful abuſe of law, in the 


common ruin of his family; and as if he, too, 


could have been guilty of rebellion, he was con- 


fined a cloſe priſoner. Theſe proceedings, ſo 
contrary to the fundamental principles of juſtice, 
were all ratified in the ſubſequent parliament*. 
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g. AzovT this time Mary ſent, by Nauẽ her ſecre- B 9.9 & 

nt tary a letter to her ſon, together with ſome jewels —— 

he of value, and a veſt embroidered with her own * 

re hands. But as ſhe gave him only the title of 

ay Prince of Scotland, the meſſenger was diſmiſſed, 

re without being admitted into his preſences, 

ſe 14 Trovcn Elizabeth had, at this time, no parti- | 

ct _ cular reaſon to fear any attempt of the Popiſh N 

- Princes in Mary's favour, ſhe ſtill continued to 

ſs > guard her with the ſame anxious care. The ac- | 
w gquiſition of Portugal, on the one hand, and the g 
e- defence of the Netherlands, on the other, fully | 
g employed the councils and arms of Spain. France, | 

r, torn in pieces by inteſtine commotions, and under [ 
2, a weak and capricious Prince, deſpiſed and diſ- 
o DP truſted by his own ſubjects, was in no condition 9 
's to diſturb its neighbours. Elizabeth had long wegen. | 
is © amuſed that court by carrying on a treaty of ange 

le marriage with the Duke of Alengon, the King's iran | 
brother. But whether, at the age of forty-five, nd the | 
Ir | ſhe really intended to marry a Prince of twenty? Alengon, 
n | whether the pleaſure of being flattered and | 
n | courted, made her liſten to the addreſſes of ſo | 
2 | young a lover, whom ſhe allowed to viſit her at f 
ay two different times, and treated with the moſt 
S diſtinguiſhing reſpect? or whether conſiderations it 
» of intereſt predominated in this, as well as in | | 
. every other tranſaction of her reign, are problems | 
0 in hiſtory which we are not concerned to reſolve. 

> During the progreſs of this negotiation, which 


was drawn out to an extraordinary length, Mary 
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could expect no aſſiſtance from the French court, 
and feems to have held little correſpondence with 
it; and there was no period in her reign, wherein 

Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect ſecurity. 
Morton ſeems at this time to have been 
equally ſecure; but his ſecurity was not fo well 
founded. He had weathered out one ſtorm, had 
cruſhed his adverfaries, and was again in poſ- 
ſeſñon of the ſole direction of affairs. But as the 
King was now of an age when the character and 
diſpoſitions of the mind begin to unfold them- 
ſelves, and to become viſible, the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion to theſe might have convinced him, that 
there was reaſon to expect new and more dan- 
gerous attacks on his power. James early diſ- 
covered that exceſſive attachment to favourites, 
which accompanied him through his whole life. 
This paſſion, which naturally ariſes from inexpe- 
rience, and youthful warmth of heart, was, at his 
age, far from being culpable; nor could it well 
be expected that the choice of the objects, on 
whom he placed his affections, ſhould be made 
with great ſkill, The moſt conſiderable of them 
was Eſme Stewart, a native of France, and ſon 
of a ſecond brother of the Earl of Lennox. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Lord D'Aubigne, 
an eſtate in France, which deſcended to him from 
his anceſtors, on whom it had been conferred, in 
reward of their valour and ſervices to the French 
Crown. He arrived in Scotland about this time, 
on purpoſe to demand the eſtate and title of Len- 
nox, to which he pretended a legal right. He 
was received, at firſt, by the King with the 
reſpect 
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2 reſpect due to ſo near a relation, The graceful- B * 


nels of his perſon, the elegance of his dreſs, and CA 


his courtly behaviour, made a great impreſſion on 
James, who, even in his more mature years, was 
little able to reſiſt theſe frivolous charms; and his 
affection lowed with its uſual rapidity and pro- 
fuſion. Within a few days after Stewart's ap- 
pearance at court, he was created Lord Aber- 
brothock, ſoon after Farl, and then Duke of 
Lennox, Governor of Dunbarton caſtle, Captain 
of the guard, firſt Lord of the bed-chamber, and 
Lord High Chamberlain. Ar the ſame time, 
and without. any of the envy or emulation which 
is uſual among candidates for favour, Captain 
James Stewart, the ſecond ſon of Lord Ochiltree, 
grew into great confidence. But notwithſtanding 
this union, Lennox and Captain Stewart were 
perſons of very oppoſite characters. The former 
was naturally gentle, humane, candid; but un- 
acquainted with the (tate of the country, and 
miſled, or miſinformed by thoſe whom he truſted; 
not unworthy to be the companion of the young 
King in his amuſements, but utterly di{qualified 
for acting as a Miniſter in directing his affairs. 

The latter was remarkable for all the vices which 

render a man formidable to his country, and a 

pernicious counſellor to his Prince; nor did he 

poſſeſs any one virtue to counterbilance theſe 

vices, unleſs dexterity in conducting his own de- 

ſigns, and an enterpriſing courage, ſuperior to the 

ſenſe of danger, may paſs by that name. Unre- 

ſtrained by religion, regardleſs of decency, and 
undiſmayed by oppoſition, by aimed at objects 
ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly unattainable; but under a Prince void 
of experience, and blind to all the defects of 
thoſe who had gained his favour, his audacity 
was ſucceſsful; and honours, wealth, and power, 
were the reward of his crimes, 


Born the favourites concurred in employing 
their whole addreſs to undermine Morton's credit, 


which alone obſtructed their full poſſeſſion of | 


power. As James had heen bred up with an 
averſion for that nobleman, who endeavoured 
rather to maintain the authority of a tutor, than 
to act with the obſequiouſneſs of a miniſter, they 
found it no difficult matter to accompliſh their 
deſign. Morton, who could no longer keep the 
King ſhut up within the walls of Stirling-caſtle, 
having called a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, 
brought him thither. James made his entry into 
the capital with great ſolemnity; the citizens re- 
ceived him with the loudeſt acclamations of joy, 
and with many expenſive pageants, according to 
the mode of that age. After a long period of 
thirty-ſeven years, during which, Scotland had 
been ſubjected to the delegated power of Regents, 
or to the feeble government of a woman; after 


having ſuffered all the miſeries of civil war, and 


felt the inſolence of foreign armies, the nation 
rejoiced to ſee the ſceptre once more in the hands 
of a King. Fond eyen of that ſhadow of autho- 


rity, which a Prince of fifteen could poſſeſs, the 


Scots flattered themſelves, that union, order, and 
tranquillity would now be reſtored to the kingdom. 
James opened the parliament with extraordinary 
pomp, but nothing remarkable paſſed in it. 
THESE 
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Taxsz demonſtrations, however, of the people's 3 0.0 K 


VI. 


love and attachment to their Sovereign, encou-—— 


raged the favourites to continue their inſinuations 
againſt Morton; and as the King now reſided in 
the palace of Holy-rood-houſe, to which all his 
ſubjects had acceſs, the cabal againſt the Earl 
grew daily ſtronger, and the intrigue, which oc- 
caſioned his fall, ripened gradually. 


MorTon began to be ſenſible of his danger, 


and endeavoured to put a ſtop to the career of 
Lennox's preferment, by repreſenting him as a 
formidable enemy to the Reformed religion, a 
ſecret agent in favour of Popery, and a known 
emiſſary of the houſe of Guiſe. The clergy, apt 
to believe every rumour of this kind, ſpread the 
alarm among the people. But Lennox, either 
out of complaiſance to his maſter, or convinced 
by the arguments of ſome learned Divines, whom 
the King appointed to inſtru him in the prin- 
ciples of the Proteſtant religion, publicly re- 


nounced the errors of Popery, in the Church of 
St. Giles, and declared himſelf a member of the 


Church of Scotland, by ſigning her Confeſſion 
of Faith. This, though it did not remove all 
ſuſpicions, nor ſilence ſome zealous preachers, 


abated, in a great degree, the force of the ac- 


cuſation®, 


On the other hand, a rumour prevailed that 
Morton was preparing to ſeize the King's perſon, 
and to carry him into England. Whether deſpair 
of maintaining his power by any other means, 


d Crawf. Mem. 319. Spot. 308. 
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had driven him to make any overture of that 


kind to the Englifh court, or whether it was a 


Interpoſes in 
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calumny invented by his adverſaries to render 
him odious, cannot now be determined with cer- 
tainty. As he declared at his death that ſuch & 
deſign had never entered into his thoughts, the 
latter ſeems to be moſt probable. It afforded a 
pretence, however, for reviving the office of 
Lord Chamberlain, which had been for ſome time 
diſuſed. That honour was conferred on Lennox. 
Alexander Erſkine, Morton's capital enemy, was 
his deputy; they had under them a band of gen- 
tlemen, who were appointed conſtantly to attend 
the King, and to guard his perſon'. 


MorTon was not ignorant of what his enemies 
intended to inſinuate by ſuch unuſual precautions 
for the King's ſafety; and as his laſt reſource, 
applied to Elizabeth, whoſe protection had often 
ſtood him in ſtead in his greateſt difficulties. In 
conſequence of this application, Bowes her En- 
voy accuſed Lennox of practices againſt the 
peace of the two kingdoms, and inſiſted, in her 
name, that he ſhould inſtantly be removed from 
the Privy Council. Such an unprecedented de- 
mand was conſidered by the Counſellors as an 
affront to the King, and an encroachment on the 
independence of the kingdom. They affected to 
call in queſtion the Envoy's powers, and upon 
that pretence reſuſed him farther audience; and 
he retiring in diſguſt, and without taking leave, 
Sir Alexander Home was ſent to expoſtulate with 


; Crawf, Mem, 320. 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth on the ſubject. After the treatment B 0.0 K 
which her Envoy had received, Elizabeth thought C@&aIJ, ß⸗ůlk« 
it below her dignity to admit Home into her pre- e. 
ſence. Burleigh, to whom he was commanded 

to impart his commiſſion, reproached him with 

his maſter's ingratitude towards a benefactreſs, 

who had placed the Crown on his head, and re- 

quired him to adviſe the King to beware of ſa- 
crificing the friendſhip of ſo neceſſary an ally to 

the giddy humours of a young man, without ex- 
perience, and ſtrongly ſuſpected of principles, 

and attachments, incompatible with the happineſs 

of the Scottiſh nation. 

Tunis accuſation of Lennox haſtened, in all pro- Horton ac- 
bability, Morton's fall. The act of indemnity, murder er 
which he had obtained when he reſigned the Re- Rn. 
gency, was worded with ſuch fcrupulous exact- 
neſs, as almoſt ſcreened him from any legal pro- 
ſecution. The murder of the late King was the 
only crime which could not, with decency, be 
inſerted in a pardon granted by his ſon. Here 
| Morton till lay open to the penalties of the law; 
and Captain Stewart, who ſhunned no action, 

© however deſperate, if it led to power or to favour, 

entered the council- chamber while the King and 
| nobles were aſſembled, and falling on his knees, 
} accuſed Morton of being acceſſary, or according Decem, 36. 
to the language of the Scottiſh law, art and part, 
in the conſpiracy againſt the life of his Majeſty's 
father, and offered, under the uſual penalties, to 
verify this charge by legal evidence, Morton, 
who was preſent, heard this accuſation with firm- 
neſs; and replied with a diſdainful ſmile, pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding either from contempt of the infamous 


character of his accuſer, or from conſciouſneſs of 


1580. 


158 1. 
January 2. 


his own innocence, “ that his known zeal in pu- 
niſhing thoſe who were ſuſpected of that deteſtable 
crime, might well exempt himſelf from any ſuſ- 


picion of being acceſſary to it; nevertheleſs, he 


would cheerfully ſubmit to a trial, either in that 
place, or in any other court; and doubted not 
but his own innocence, and the malice of his ene- 
mies, would then appear in the cleareſt light.“ 
Stewart, who was ſtill on his knees, began to en- 
quire how he would reconcile his beſtowing ſo 
many honours on Archibald Douglas, whom he 
certainly knew to be one of the murderers, with 
his pretended zeal againſt that crime. Morton 
was ready to anſwer. But the King commanded 
both to be removed. The Earl was confined, 
firſt of all, to his own houſe, and then committed 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which Alexander 
Erſkine was Governor; and as if it had not been 
a ſufficient indignity to ſubject him to the power 
of one of his enemies, he was, ſoon after, carried 
to Dunbarton, of which Lennox had the com- 
mand. A warrant was likewiſe iſſued for appre- 
hending Archibald Douglas ; but he, having re- 
ceived timely intelligence of the approaching 
danger, fled into England *. 

Tux Earl of Angus, who imputed theſe violent 
proceedings not to hatred againſt Morton alone, 
but to the ancient enmity between the houſes of 


Stewart and of Douglas, and who believed that 


* Crawf. Mem. 323. 
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a conſpiracy was now formed for the deſtruction 
of all who bore that name, was ready to take arms 
in order to reſcue his kinſman, But Morton 
abſolutely forbad any ſuch attempt, and declared 
that he would rather ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, 
than bring an imputation upon his own character 
by ſeeming-to decline a trial!. 


EL1ZaBETH did not fail to interpoſe, with 
warmth, in behalf of a man who had contributed 
ſo much to preſerve her influence over Scotland, 
The late tranſactions in that kingdom had given 
her great uneaſineſs. The power which Lennox 
had acquired independent of her was dangerous; 
the treatment her Ambaſſadors had met with 
differed greatly from the reſpe& with which the 
Scots were in ule to receive her Miniſters; and 
the attack now made on Morton fully convinced 
her that there was an intention to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord between the two nations; and to ſeduce 
James into a new alliance with France, or into a 
marriage with ſome Popiſh Princeſs. Full of 
theſe apprehenſions, ſhe ordered a conſiderable 
body of troops to be aſſembled on the borders of 
Scotland, and diſpatched Randolph as her Am- 


baſſador into that kingdom. He addreſſed him 


ſelf not only to James, and to his council, but to 
a convention of eſtates, met at that time. He 
began with enumerating the extraordinary be- 
nefits which Elizabeth had conferred on the Scot- 
tiſh nation: That without demanding a ſingle 


foot of land for herſelf, without encroaching on 
| 


I Johnſt, 64. Spotſw. 311. 
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BOOK theliberties of the kingdom in the ſmalleſt article, 

w—— ſhe had, at the expence of the blood of her ſub- 
1 85 jects, and the treaſures of her Crown, reſcued the 
Scots from the dominion of France, eſtabliſned 

among them true religion, and put them in poſ- 

ſeſſion of their ancient rights: That from the 
beginning of civil diſſenſions in the kingdom, ſhe 

had protected thoſe who eſpouſed the King's cauſe, 

and by her aſſiſtance alone, the Crown had been 
preſerved on his head, and all the attempts of the 
adverſe faction baffled: That an union, unknown 

to their anceſtors, but equally beneficial to both 
kingdoms, had ſubſiſted for a long period of 

years; and though ſo many Popiſh Princes had 
combined to diſturb this happy ſtate of things, 

her care, and their conſtancy, had hitherto de- 

feated all theſe efforts: That ſhe had obſerved, 

of late, an unuſual coldneſs, diſtruſt, and eſtrange- 

ment in the Scottiſh Council, which ſhe could 

impute to none but to Lennox, a ſubje& of 
France, a retainer to the houſe of Guiſe, bred up 

in the errors of Popery, and ſtill ſuſpected of fa- 
vouring that ſuperſtition. Not ſatisfied with 

having mounted ſo faſt to an uncommon height 

of power, which he exerciſed with all the raſhneſs 

of youth, and all the ignorance of a ſtranger; nor 
thinking it enough to have deprived the Earl of 
Morton of the authority due to his abilities and 
experience, he had conſpired the ruin of that no- 
bleman, who had often expoſed his life in the 

King's cauſe, who had contributed more than 

any other ſubject to place him on the throne, to 
reſiſt the encroachments of Popery, and to pre- 
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ſerve the union between the two kingdoms, If 3 e & 


VI. 


any zeal for religion remained among the noble 


in Scotland, if they wiſhed for the continuance of 
amity with England, if they valued the privileges 
of their own order, he called upon them, in the 
name of his Miſtreſs, to remove ſuch a pernicious 
counſellor as Lennox from the preſence of the 
young King, to reſcue Morton out of, the hands 
of his avowed enemy, and ſecure to him the be- 
nefit of a fair and impartial trial: And if force 
were neceſſary towards accompliſhing a deſign ſo 
ſalutary to the King and kingdom, he promiſed 
them the protection of his Miſtreſs in the enter- 


priſe, and whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould demand 


either of men or money *. 


Bur theſe extraordinary remonſtrances, accom- 
panied with ſuch an unuſual appeal from the King 
to his ſubjects, were not the only means employed 
by Elizabeth in favour of Morton, and againſt 
Lennox, She perſuaded the Prince of Orange to 
ſend an agent into Scotland, and under colour of 
complimenting James on account of the valour 
which many of his ſubjects had diſplayed in the 
ſervice of the States, to enter into a long detail of 
the reſtleſs enterpriſes of the Popiſh Princes againſt 
the Proteſtant Religion; to beſeech him to ad- 
here inviolably to the alliance with England, the 
only barrier which ſecured his kingdom againſt 
their dangerous cabals; and above all things, to 
diſtruſt the inſinuations of thoſe who endeavoured 


to weaken or to diſſolve that union between the 


a Cald. iii. 6. Strype, ii. 621. 
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B yn K Britiſh nations, which all the Proteſtants 1 in Eu- 

WL, rope beheld with ſo much pleaſure”. 

. 5 do James's Counſellors were too intent upon the 

beben. deſtruction of their enemy to liſten to theſe re- 

geinſt him. monſtrances. The officious interpoſlition of the 
Prince of Orange, the haughty tone of Eliza- 
beth's meſſage, and her avowed attempt to ex- 
cite ſubjects to rebel againſt their Sovereign, were 


conſidered as unexampled inſults on the majeſty 


and independence of a crowned head, A ge- 


neral and evaſive anſwer was given to Randolph. 
James prepared to aſſert his own dignity with 
ſpirit. All thofe ſuſpected of favouring Morton 
were turned out of office, ſome of them were 
required to ſurrender themſelves priſoners; the 
men capable of bearing arms throughout the 
kingdom were commanded to be in readineſs to 
take the field; and troops were levied, and poſted 
on the borders. The Engliſh Ambaſſador, find- 
ing that neither the public manifeſto which he 
had delivered to the Convention, nor his private 
cabals with the nobles, could excite them to 
arms, fled in the night-time out of Scotland, 
where libels againſt him had been daily pub- 
hiked, and even attempts made upon his life. 
In both kingdoms every thing wore an hoſtile 
aſpect. But Elizabeth, though ſhe wiſhed to 
have intimidated the Scottiſh King by her prepa- 
rations, had no inclination to enter into a war with 
him, and the troops on the borders, which had 
given ſuch umbrage, were ſoon diſperſedo. 


x Cald. iii. 9. See Appendix, No. VIII. 
* Crawf, Mem. 328. Strype, ii, App- 138. 
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Tux greater ſolicitude Elizabeth diſcovered for 
Morton's ſafety, the more eagerly did his ene- 
mies drive on their ſchemes for his deſtruction. 
Captain Stewart, his accuſer, was firſt appointed 
Tutor to the Earl of Arran, and ſoon after both 
the title and eſtate of his unhappy ward, to 
which he advanced ſome frivolous claim, were 
conferred upon him. The new-made Peer was 
commanded to conduct Morton from Dunbarton 
to Edinburgh; and, by that choice, the Earl 
was not only warned what fate he might expect, 
but had the cruel mortification of ſecing his 
deadly enemy already loaded with honours, in 
reward of the malice which he had contributed 
to his ruin. 


TRE records of the Court of Juſticiary at this 
period are loſt. The account which our hiſtorians 
give of Morton's trial is inaccurate and unſatiſ- 
factory. The proceedings againſt him ſeem to 
have been carried on with violence. During the 
trial, great bodies of armed men were drawn up 
in different parts of the city. The jury was 
compoſed of the Earl's known enemies; and 


though he challenged ſeveral of them, his objec- 


tions were over- ruled. After a ſhort conſultation, 


his Peers found him guilty of concealing, and of 


being art and part in the conſpiracy againſt the 
life of the late King. The firſt part of the ver- 
dict did not ſurpriſe him, but he twice repeated 
the words art and part with ſome vehemence, and 
added, God knows it is not ſo.” The doom, 
which the law decrees againſt a Traitor, was pro- 
nounced, The King, however, remitted the cruel 
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B = K and ignominious part of the ſentence, and ap- 
pointed that he ſhould ſuffer death next day, by RR 
1581 being beheaded?. =_ 
His death. DurixGc that awful interval, Morton poſſeſſed 
the utmoſt compoſure of mind. He ſupped cheer- 

fully; flept a part of the night in his uſual man- 

ner, and employed the reſt of his time in religious 
conferences, and in acts of devotion, with ſome 
Miniſters of the city. The Clergyman who at- 

tended him, dealt freely with his conſcience, and 

preſſed his crimes home upon him. What he 
confeſſed with regard to the crime for which he 

fuffered, is remarkable, and ſupplies, in ſome 

| meaſure, the imperfection of our records. He 
. acknowledged, that on his return from England 
after the death of Rizio, Bothwell had informed 
him of the conſpiracy againſt the King, which 
the Queen, as he told him, knew of and ap- 
proved; that he ſolicited him to concur in the 
execution of it, which, at that time, he abſolutely 
declined; that ſoon after, Bothwell himſelf, and 
Archibald Douglas, in his name, renewing their 
folicitations to the ſame purpoſe, he had required 
2a warrant under the Queen's hand, authoriſing 
the attempt, and as that had never been produced, 
he had refuſed to be any farther concerned in the 
matter. But, continued he, as I neither con- 
<« ſented to this treaſonable act, nor aſſiſted in 
the commirring of it, ſo it was impoſſible for me 
* to reveal, or to prevent it. To whom could | 
« I make the diſcovery? The Queen was the | 


y Spotl. 314. Johnſt. 65. Cràvf. Mem. 332. Cald. i iii. 45+ 
Arnot's Crimin. Trials, 388. 
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* author of the enterpriſe. Darnly was ſuch a 3 % K 


« changeling, that no ſecret could be ſafely com- 
« municated to him. Huntly and Bothwell, who 
te bore the chief ſway in the kingdom, were them- 
ce ſelves the perpetrators of the crime.“ Theſe 
circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, go ſome 
length towards extenuating Morton's guilt; and 
though his apology for the favour he had ſhewn 
to Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to be one 
of the conſpirators, be far leſs ſatisfactory, no un- 
eaſy reflections ſeem to have diſquiered his own 


mind on that account“. When his keepers told 


him that the guards were attending, and all things 
in readineſs, © I praiſe my God, faid he, I am 
« ready likewiſe.” Arran commanded theſe 
guards; and even in thoſe moments, when the 
moſt implacable hatred is apt to relent, the ma- 
lice of his enemies could not forbear this inſult, 
On the ſcaffold, his behaviour was calm; his 
countenance and voice unaltered; and after ſome 
time ſpent in devotion, he ſuffered death with the 
intrepidity which became the name of Douglas. 
His head was placed on the public gaol of Edin- 
burgh; and his body, after lying till ſun-ſet on the 


ſcaffold, covered with a beggarly cloak, was car- 


ried by common porters to the uſual burial- place 
of criminals. None of his friends durſt accom- 
pany it to the grave, or diſcover their gratitude 
and reſpect by any ſymptoms of ſorrow”. 
ARRAN, no leſs profligate in private life, than 
audacious in his public conduct, ſoon after drew 
4 Crawf. Mem. App. iii. 
! Crawf. Mem. 334. Spotſw. 314. 
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B 00 K the attention of his countrymen, by his infamous 


—— marriage with the Counteſs of March. Before 
15! he grew into favour at court, he had been often 
entertained in her huſband's houſe, and without 
regarding the laws of hoſpitality or of gratitude, 

carried on a criminal intrigue with the wife of his 
benefactor, a woman young and beautiful, but, 
according to the defcription of a cotemporary 
Hiſtorian, “ intolerable in all the imperfections 

incident to her ſex.“ Impatient of any reſtraint 

upon their mutual deſires, they, with equal ar- 

dour, wiſhed to avow their union publicly, and 

to legitimate, by a marriage, the offspring of their 
unlawful paſſion. The Counteſs petitioned to be 
divorced from her huſband, for a reaſon which 

no modeſt woman will ever plead. The judges, 
over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſentence without de- 

July 6s Jay. This infamous ſcene was concluded by a 
marriage, ſolemnized with great pomp, and be- 

held by all ranks of men with the utmoſt horror*, 


Oftob. 24. A PARLIAMENT was held this year, at the open- 

| ing of which ſome diſputes aroſe between Arran 
and the Earl now created Duke of Lennox. Ar- 
ran, haughty by nature, and puſhed on by his 
wife's ambition, began to affect an equality with 
the Duke, under whoſe protection he had hitherto 
been contented to place himſelf, After various 
attempts to form a party in the council againſt 
Lennox, he found him fixed ſo firmly in the 
King's affections, that it was impoſſible to ſhake 
him, and rather than loſe all intereſt at cours, 
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from which he was baniſhed, he made the moſt 5 % * 

humble ſubmiſſions to the favourite, and again 

recovered his former credit. This rupture con- —_— 

tributed, however, to render the Duke {till more 

odious to the nation. During the continuance 

of it, Arran affected to court the clergy, pre- 

tended an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant 

religion, and laboured to confirm the ſuſpicions, 

which were entertained of his rival, as an emiſſary 

of the houſe of Guile, and a favourer of Popery. 

As he was ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the 

Duke's moſt ſecret deſigns, his calumnies were 

liſtened to with greater credit than was due to 

his character. To this rivalſhip between Lennox 

and Arran, during the continuance of which, 

each endeavoured to conciliate the good- will of 

the clergy, we muſt aſcribe ſeveral acts of this | 

parliament uncommonly favourable to the Church, * 

particularly one, which aboliſhed the practice, 9 

introduced by Morton, of appointing but onc "os 

miniſter to ſeveral pariſhes. = 
No notice hath been taken for ſeveral years of Redl 

Eccleſiaſtical affairs. While the civil govern- © fas. 

ment underwent ſo many extraordinary revolu- 

tions, the Church was not free from convulſions. 

Two objects, chiefly, engroſſed the attention of 

the Clergy. The one was the forming a ſyſtem 

of diſcipline, or Eccleſiaſtical polity. After long 
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labour, and many difficulties, this ſyſtem was at 15 
laſt brought to ſome degree of perfection. The 1 
Aſſembly ſolemuly approved of it, and appointed ot 
it to be laid before the Privy Council, in order to g 4 
obtain the ratification of it in Parliament. But 1 


Morton, 
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Morton, during his adminiſtration, and thoſe 


who, after his fall, governed the King, were 


equally unwilling to ſee it carried into execution; 
and by ſtarting difficulties, and throwing in ob- 
jections, prevented it from receiving a legal ſanc- 
tion. The other point in view was the abolition 
of the Epiſcopal order. The Biſhops were fo 
devoted to the King, to whom they owed their 
promotion, that the function itſelf was by ſome 


reckoned dangerous to civil liberty. Being al- 


lowed a ſeat in Parliament, and diſtinguiſhed by 
titles of honour, theſe not only occaſioned many 
avocations from their ſpiritual employments, but 
ſoon rendered their- character and manners ex- 


tremely different from thoſe of the Clergy in that 


age. The nobles viewed their power with jea- 
Jouſy; the populace conſidered their lives as pro- 
fane; and both wiſhed their downfal with equal 
ardour. The perſonal emulation between Melvil 
and Adamſon, a man of learning, and eminent 
for his popular eloquence, who was promoted, on 
the death of Douglas, to be Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, mingled itſelf with the paſſions on each 


| fide, and heightened them. Attacks were made, 


in every aſſembly, on the order of Biſhops ; their 
privileges were gradually circumſcribed; and at 
Jaſt an act was paſſed, declaring the office of 
Biſhop, as it was then exerciſed within the realm, 
to have neither foundation nor warrant in the 
word of God; and requiring, under pain of ex- 
communication, all who now poſſeſſed that office, 
inſtantly to reſign it, and to abſtain from preach- 
ing or adminiſtering the ſacraments, until they 


ſhould 


OF. SCOTLAND; 


ſhould receive permiſſion from the General Aſ- 8 K 
ſembly. The court did not acquieſce in thin 


decree. A vacancy happening ſoon after in the 
ſce of Glaſgow, Montgomery miniſter at Stir- 
ling, a man vain, fickle, preſumptuous, and 
more apt, by the blemiſhes in his character, to 
have alienated the people from an order already 
beloved, than to reconcile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred, made an infamous 
ſimoniacal bargain with Lennox, and on his re- 
commendation was choſen Archbiſnop. The 
Preſbytery of Stirling, of which he was a mem- 
ber, the Preſbytery of Glaſgow, whither he was 
to be tranſlated, the General Aſſembly, vied with 


each other in proſecuting him on that account. 


In order to ſcreen Montgomery, James made 
trial both of gentle and of rigorous meaſures, and 
both were equally ineffectual, The General 
Aſſembly was juſt ready to pronounce againſt 
him the ſentence of excommunigation, when an 
Herald entered, and commanded them, in the 
King's name, and under pain of rebellion, to ſtop 
further proceedings, Even this injunction they 
deſpiſed; and though Montgomery, by kis tears, 
and ſeeming penitence, procured a ſhort reſpite, 
the ſentence was at laſt iſſued by their appoint- 
ment, and publiſhed in all the churches through- 
out the kingdom. 


Tux firmneſs of the Clergy i in a collective body 
was not greater than the boldneſs of ſome indi- 
viduals, particularly of the Miniſters of Edin- 
burgh. They inveighed daily againſt the cor- 
ruptions in the adminiſtration, and, with the free- 

dom 


VI. 


1581. 


153%, 


His favour- 


the King in 


THE -HISITONY 


$0.9 K dom of ſpeech admitted into the pulpit in that . 
age, named Lennox and Arran as the chief au- 


thors of the grievances under which the church 
and kingdom groaned, The courtiers, in their 
turn, complained to the King of the inſolent and 
ſeditiovs ſpirit of the Clergy. In order to check 
the boldneſs of their diſcourſes, James iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding Dury, one of the 
moſt popular Miniſters, not only to leave the 
town, but to abſtain from preaching in any other 
place. Dury complained to the judicatories of 
this encroachment upon the immunities of his 
office. They approved of the doctrine which he 
had delivered; and he determined to difregard 
the royal proclamation. But the magiſtrates be- 
ing determined to compel him to leave the city, 
according to the King's orders, he was obliged to 
abandon his charge, after proteſting publicly, at 
the croſs of Edinburgh, againſt the violence 
which was put upon him. The people accom- 
panied him to the gates with tears and lament- 
attons; and the Clergy denounced the vengeance 
of Heaven againſt the authors of this outrage*. 
Is this perilous ſituation ſtood the Church; the 
authority of its judicatories called in queſtion, and 
the liberty of the pulpit reſtrained, when a ſudden 


revolution of the civil government procured them 
unexpected relief. | 


Tus two favourites, by their FF WE I over the 
King, poſſeffed uncontrouled power in the king- 
dom, and exerciſed it with the utmoſt wantonneſs. 

* Cald, Aſſemb. 1576=1582. Spotſw. 277, &c, 
James 


les 
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IT | ames uſually reſided at Dalkeith, or Kinneil, the 
= {cats of Lennox and of Arran, and was attended uv 
oy ſuch company, and employed in ſuch amuſe- 
ments, as did not ſuit his dignity. The ſervices 
of thoſe who had contributed moſt to place the 
124 Crown on his head, were but little remembered. 
Many who had oppoſed him with the greateſt vi- 
rulence, enjoyed the rewards and honours to 
which the others were entitled. Exalted notions 


of regal prerogative, utterly inconſiſtent with the 


. conſtitution of Scotland, being inſtilled by his fa- 
vourites into the mind of the young Monarch, 


unfortunately made, at that early age, a deep im- 
preſſion there, and became the ſource of almoſt 


; all his ſubſequent errors in the government of 
both kingdoms". Courts of juſtice were held in 


almoſt every county, the proprietors of land were 
called before them, and upon the ſlighteſt neglect 
of any of the numerous forms, which are peculiar 
to feudal holdings, they were fined with unuſual 
and intolerable rigour. The Lord Chamberlain 
revived the obſolete juriſdiction of his office 
over the Boroughs, and they were ſubjected ta 
exactions no leſs grievous. A deſign ſeemed, 
likewiſe, to have been formed to exaſperate 
Elizabeth, and to diſſolve the alliance with her, 
which all good Proteſtants eſteemed the chief 
ſecurity of their religion in Scotland. A cloſe 
correſpondence was carried on between the King 
and his mother, and conſiderable progreſs made 
towards uniting their titles to the Crown, by 


v Cald, iii, 152. 
ſuch 
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BOOK ſuch a treaty of aſſociation, as Maitland had pro- 
—— jected; which could not fail of endangering or 
152. diminiſhing his authority, and muſt have proved 
fatal to thoſe who had acted againſt her with 

greateſt vigour*®. 4 


The nobles All theſe circumſtances irritated the impatient Br 
_ ſpirit of the Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved to to- 
— lerate no longer the inſolence of the two minions, 
or to ſtand by, while their preſumption and in- 
experience ruined both the King and kingdom. 
Elizabeth, who, during the adminiſtration of the 
four Regents, had the entire direction of the 
affairs of Scotland, felt herſelf deprived of all 
influence in that kingdom ever fince the death of | find 
Morton, and was ready to countenance any at- But 
tempt to reſcue the King out of the hands of Mente 
favourites, who were leading him into meaſures Ma m. 
fo repugnant to all her views. The Earls of tion 
Mar and Glencairn, Lord Ruthven, lately created Has n 
Earl of Gowrie, Lord Lindſay, Lord Boyd, the bert 
Tutor of Glamis, the eldeſt fon of Lord Oliphant, this 


with ſeveral Barons and gentlemen of diſtinction, WW was 
entered into a combination for that purpoſe; and tren 
| as changes in adminiſtration, which, among po- pro: 
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liſhed nations, are brought about ſlowly and Wl Gla 
filently, by artifice and intrigue, were in that Wl plai 
rude age effected ſuddenly and by violence, the theſ 
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. King's ſituation, and the ſecurity of the favourites, ter, 
15 encouraged the conſpirators to have immediate thar 
i | recourſe to force. imp 
Wn: | FO forg 
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Jawts, after having reſided for ſome time in 
Athol, where he enjoyed his favourite amuſement 
Jof hunting, was now returning towards Edin- 
burgh, with a ſmall train. He was invited to 
*ZRuthven caſtle, which lay in his way; and as he 
ne ſuſpected no danger, he went thither in hopes of 


0- farther ſport. The multitude of ſtrangers whom 
1s, he found there gave him ſome uneaſineſs; and as 
n- thoſe who were in the ſecret arrived every moment 
n. from different parts, the appearance of ſo many 
he new faces increaſed his fears. He concealed his 
he MY uncaſineſs, however, with the utmoſt care; and 


next morning prepared for the field, expecting to 
find there ſome opportunity of making his eſcape. 
But juſt as he was ready to depart, the Nobles 
entered his bed-chamber in a body, and preſented 
Ja memorial againſt the illegal and oppreſſive ac- 
tions of his two favourites, whom they repreſented 
$ as moſt dangerous enemies to the religion and li- 
berties of the nation. James, though he received 
© this remonſtrance with the complaiſance which 
was neceſſary in his preſent ſituation, was ex- 
tremely impatient to be gone; but as he ap- 
proached the door of his apartment, the Tutor of 
Glamis rudely ſtopped him. The King com- 
E plained, expoſtulated, threatened, and finding all 
theſe without effect, burſt into tears: * No mat- 
ter, ſaid Glamis fiercely, “better children weep 
than bearded men.” Theſe words made a deep 
imprefion on the King's mind, and were never 
forgotten, The conſpirators, without regarding 
his tears or indignation, diſmiſſed ſuch of his 
followers as they fuſpected; allowed none but 
87 = perſons 
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BOOK perſons of their own party to have acceſs to him: 


a 
and though they treated him with great reſpect, — 
. guarded his perſon with the utmoſt care. This len 
enterpriſe is uſually called, by our hiſtorians, atte 
The raid of Ruthven”, F f Rui 
Commit Ltnxnox and Arran were aſtoniſhed to the laſt S the 
ba. degree at an event ſo unexpected, and ſo fatal to Le 
their power. The former endeavoured, but with- KF Sex 
out ſucceſs, to excite the inhabitants of Edin- a 
burgh to take arms in order to reſcue their Sove- FF Bo 
reign from captivity. The latter, with his uſual ÞY Th 
impetuoſity, mounted on horſeback the moment the 
he heard what had befallen the King, and with a | the 
few followers, rode towards Ruthven-caſtle; and the 
as a conſiderable body of the conſpirators, under ſin 
the. command of the Earl of Mar, lay in his way in 
ready to oppoſe him, he ſeparated himſelf from ce 
his companions, and with two attendants arrived {tr 
at the gate of the caſtle, At the ſight of a man 
fo odious to his country, the indignation of the ha 
conſpirators roſe, and inſtant death muſt have pr 
been the puniſhment of his raſhneſs, if the friend- hi 
ſhip of Gowrie, or ſome other cauſe not explained at 
by our hiſtorians, had not ſaved a life ſo perni- by 
cious to the kingdom. He was confined, how- th 
ever, to the caſtle of Stirling, without being ad- th 
mitted into the King's preſence, tl 
Command Tun King, though really the priſoner of his b 
Lennox t9. own ſubjects, with whoſe conduct he could not C 
kingdom. help diſcovering many ſymptoms of diſguſt, was ſ 
obliged to publiſh a proclamation, ſignifying his c 


ry Cald. iii. 134. Spotſw. 320. Melv. 357. 
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approbation of their enterpriſe, declaring that he B IS K 


was at full liberty, without any reſtraint or vio- ww 
lence offered to his perſon; and forbidding any 82. 
attempt againſt thoſe concerned in the Raid of 
Ruthven, under pretence of reſcuing him out of 

their hands. At the ſame time, he commanded augut 8, 
Lennox to leave Scotland before the twentieth of 
September“. 
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n-. Soon after, Sir George Carey, and Robert The con- 
e- Bowes, arrived as ambaſſadors from Elizabeth. Pao 
aal The pretext of their embaſſy was to inquire after — 
ent the King's ſafety; to encourage and countenance 
12 the conſpirators was the real motive of it. By 
nd their interceſſion, the Earl of Angus, who, ever 
ler fſince the death of his uncle Morton, had lived 


ay in exile, obtained leave to return. And the ac- 
ceſſion of a nobleman ſo powerful and ſo popular 
ſtrengthened the faction“. 


Lennox, whoſe amiable and gentle qualities 
had procured him many friends, and who received 
private aſſurances that the King's favour towards 
him was in no degree abated, ſeemed reſolved, 
at firſt, to pay no regard to a command extorted 
by violence, and no leſs diſagreeable to James, 
than it was rigorous with regard to himſelf, But 


d- the power of his enemies, who were maſters of 

the King's perſon, who were ſecretly ſupported 
his by Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the 
10t Clergy, deterred him from any enterpriſe, the 
4 | ſucceſs of which was dubious, and the danger 
is 


certain, both to himſelf and to his Sovereign. 


5 Cald. iii. 135. 38. Cald. iii. 152 
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He put off the time of his departure, however, 
by various artifices, in expectation either that 
James might make his eſcape from the conſpirators, 


or that fortune might preſent ſome more favour- 


able opportunity of taking arms for his relief. 


Ox the other hand, the conſpirators were ex- 
tremely ſolicitous not only to fecure the appro- 
bation of their countrymen, but to obtain ſome 
legal ſanction of their enterpriſe. For this pur- 
poſe they publiſhed a long declaration, containing 
the motives which had induced them to venture 
on ſuch an irregular ſtep, and endeavoured to 
heighten the public indignation againſt the fa- 
vourites, by repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
their inexperience and inſolence, their contempt 


of the nobles, their violation of the privileges of 


the Church, and their oppreſſion of the people. 
They obliged the King, who could not with 
ſafety refuſe any of their demands, to grant them 
a remiſſion in the moſt ample form; and not 


ſatisfied with that, they applied to the Aſſembly 


of the Church, and eaſily procured an act, de- 
claring, © that they had done good and accept- 
able ſervice to God, to their Sovereign, and to 
their native country;” and requiring all ſincere 


Proteſtants to concur with them in carrying for- 


ward ſuch a laudable enterpriſe. In order to 
add the greater weight to this act, every Miniſter 
was enjoined to read it, in his own pulpit, and to 
inflict the cenſures of the Church on thoſe who 
ſet themſelves in oppoſition to ſo good a cauſe. 
A Convention of eſtates aſſembled a few days 
after, paſſed an act to the ſame effect, and granted 


full 
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they had done“. 

James was conducted by them, firſt to Stirling, 
and afterwards to the palace of Holy-rood- houſe; 
and though he was received every where with the 
external marks of reſpect due to his dignity, his 
motions were carefully obſerved, and he was under 
a reſtraint no leſs ſtrict than at the firſt moment 
when he was ſeized by the conſpirators. Lennox, 
after eluding many commands to depart out of 
the kingdom, was at laſt obliged to begin his 
journey. He lingered, however, for ſome time 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as if he had 
ſtill intended to make ſome effort towards re- 
ſtoring the King to liberty. But either from the 
gentleneſs of his own diſpoſition, averſe to blood- 
ſhed and the diſorders of civil war, or from ſome 
other cauſe unknown to us, he abandoned the 
deſign, and ſet out for France, by the way of 
England. The King iſſued the order for his de- 
parture with no leſs reluctance, than the Duke 
obeyed it; and both mourned a ſeparation, which 
neither of them had power to prevent. Soon 
after his arrival in France, the fatigue of the 
journey, or the anguiſh of his mind, threw him 
into a fever. In his laſt moments he diſcovered 
ſuch a firm adherence to the Proteſtant faith, as 
fully vindicates his memory from the imputation 
of an attachment to Popery, with which he had 
been uncharitably loaded in Scotland®. As he 
was the earlieſt, and beſt beloved, he was, per- 


b Cald. iii. 177, 187, 200. Spotſw. 322. 
+ Spotfw. 324. Cald..iii. 172, 
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„ o K haps, the moſt deſerving, though not the moſt 
2 able, of all James's favourites. The warmth and 


1582. 


Mary's 
anxiety 
about her 
fon, 


tenderneſs of his Maſter's affection for him was 
not abated by death itſelf. By many acts of kind- 
neſs and generoſity towards his poſterity, the King 
not only did great honour to the memory of Len- 
nox, but ſet his own character in one of its mot 
favourable points of view. 

Tux ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, which deprived 
James of liberty, made great noiſe over all Eu- 
rope; and at laſt reached the ears of Mary in the 
priſon to which ſhe was confined. As her own 
experience had taught her what injuries a captive 
Prince is expoſed to ſuffer; and as many of thoſe 
who were now concerned in the enterpriſe againſt 
her ſon, were the ſame perſons whom ſhe con- 
fidered as the chief authors of her own misfortunes, 
it was natural for the tenderneſs of a mother to 
apprehend that the fame calamities were ready to 
fall on his head; and ſuch a proſpect did not fail 
of adding to the diſtreſs and horror of her own 
fituation. In the anguiſh of her heart, ſhe wrote 
to Elizabeth, complaining in the bittereſt terms 
of the unprecedented rigour with which ſhe her- 
ſelf had been treated, and beſeeching her not to 
abandon her ſon to the mercy of his rebellious 
ſubjects; nor permit him to be involved in the 
ſame misfortunes under which ſhe had fo long 
groaned. The peculiar vigour and acrimony of 
ſtyle, for which this letter is remarkable, diſcover 
both the high ſpirit of the Scottiſh Queen, un- 
ſubdued by her ſufferings, and the violence of her 
indignation at Elizabeth's artifices and ſeverity. 

* But 
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But it was ill adapted to gain the end ſhe had. in 
view, and accordingly it neither procured any 
mitigation of the rigour of her own confinement, 
nor any interpoſition in favour of the King“. 


Hexxy III. who, though he feared and hated 
the Princes of Guiſe, was often obliged to court 
their favour, interpoſed with warmth, in order to 
extricate James out of the hangs of a party ſo 
intirely devoted to the Engliſh intereſt. He 
commanded M. de la Motte Fenelon, his ambaſ- 
ſador at the court of England, to repair to Edin- 
burgh, and to contribute his utmoſt endeavours 
towards placing James in a ſituation more ſuit- 
able to his dignity. As Elizabeth could not, 
with decency, refuſe him liberty to execute this 
commiſſion, ſhe appointed Daviſon to attend him 
into Scotland as her Envoy, under colour of con- 
curring with him in the negotiation, but in 
reality to be a ſpy upon his motions, and to 
obſtruct his ſucceſs. James, whoſe title to the 
Crown had not hitherto been recogniſed by any of 
the Princes on the continent, was extremely fond 
of ſuch an honourable embaſſy from the French 
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Monarch; and, on that account, as well as for the 


ſake of the errand on which he came, received Fe- 
nelon with great reſpect. The nobles, in whoſe 
power the King was, did not reliſh this interpoſition 
of the French court, which had long loſt its an- 
cient influence over the affairs of Scotland. The 


Clergy were alarmed at the danger to which re- 


ligion would be expoſed, if the Princes of Guiſe 


9 Camd. 489. FI 
H 3 ſhould 
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with little care. Some occaſions of diſcord had 
ariſen among themſelves; and the French Ambaſ- 


* Cald. iii. 207. Spotſw. 324. Murdin, 372, &c. Sce 
Append, No, IX. g g ; 


P 0.0K ſhould recover any aſcendant over the public 4 ſa 
w=x— councils. Though the King tried every method FR ' el 
853. for reſtraining them within the bounds of decency, n 
they declaimed againſt the court of France, ve 

againſt the Princes of Guiſe, againſt the Ambaſ- Se 

ſador, againſt entering into any alliance with ſuch |YF 8? 
notorious perſecutors of the Church of God, with {cl 

a vehemence which no regular government would 8 

now tolerate, but which was then extremely com- wy 

mon. The Ambaſſador, watched by Daviſon, * 
diſtruſted by the nobles, and expoſed to the in- | I * 

ſults of the Clergy and of the people, returned ; 

into England without procuring any change in - 

the King's ſituation, or receiving any anſwer to ” 

a propoſal which he made, that the government do 

ſhould be carried on in the joint names of James N 

and the Queen his mother“. Lc 

James ef- MraANwUILE, James, though he diſſembled with N 
1 great art, became every day more uneaſy under < 
—— his confinement; his uneaſineſs rendered him con- 5 
tinually attentive to find out a proper opportunity & 

for making his eſcape; and to this attention he K 

at laſt owed his liberty, which the King of France 0 

was not able, nor the Queen of England willing, 

to procure for him. As the conſpirators had . 
forced Lennox out of the kingdom, and kept | 
Arran at a diſtance from court, they grew ſecure; ; 

and imagining that time had reconciled the Kin 

to them, and to his ſituation, they watched him | 


ſador, 
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c KT ſador, by fomenting theſe during the time of his B00 & 
3 FT reſidence in Scotland, had weakened the union, 
„in which alone their ſafety conſiſted*, Colonel 1583. 
5 William Stewart, the commander of the band of 
gentlemen who guarded the King's perſon, being 

n gained by James, had the principal merit in the 

n | ſcheme for reſtoring his Maſter to liberty. Under June 7- 
d pretence of paying a viſit to the Earl of March 


his grand uncle, James was permitted to go from 
Falkland to St. Andrew's. That he might not 
create any ſuſpicion, he Jodged at firſt in an open 
deſenceleſs houſe in the town, but pretending a 
curioſity to ſee the caſtle, no ſooner was he en- 
tered with ſome of his attendants whom he could 
. truſt, than Colonel Stewart commanded the gates 
'to be ſhut, and excluded all the reſt of his train. 
Next morning the Earls of Argyll, Huntly, Craw- 
ford, Montroſe, Rothes, with others to whom the 
ſecret had been communicated, entered the town 
with their followers; and though Mar, with ſe- 
veral of the leaders of the faction, appeared in 
arms, they found themſelves ſo far out- numbered, 
that it was in vain to think of recovering poſſeſ- 
ſion of the King's perſon, which had been in their 
power ſomewhat longer than ten months. James 
was naturally of ſo ſoft and ductile a temper, that 
thoſe who were near his perſon commonly made a 
deep impreſſion on his heart, which was formed 
to be under the ſway of favourites. As he re- 
mained implacable and unreconciled to the con- 
ſpirators, during ſo long a time, and at a period 
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$00 K of life when reſentments are rather violent than | 


Kon —— 
1583. 


Reſolves, 
however, 
to treat 
them with 
moderation. 


Put Arran 
regains his 
aſcendant 

over him; 
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laſting, they muſt either have improved the op- 
portunities of inſinuating themſelves into favour 
with little dexterity, or the indignation with which 
this firſt inſult to his perſon and authority filled 
him, mult have been very great. 


Hrs joy at his eſcape was youthful and exceſſive, 
He reſolved, however, by the advice af Sir James 
Melvil, and his wiſeſt counſellors, to act with the 
utmoſt moderation, Having called into his pre- 
ſence the leaders of both factions, the neighbour- 
ing gentry, the deputies of the adjacent boroughs, 
the Miniſters, and the heads af colleges, he de- 
clared, that although he had been held under re- 
ſtraint for ſome time by violence, he would not 
impute that as a crime to any man, but, without 


remembering the irregularities which had been 


ſo frequent during his minority, would paſs a ge- 
neral act of oblivion, and govern all his ſubjects 
with undiſtinguiſhing and equal affection. As an 
evidence of his ſincerity, he viſited the Earl of 
Gowrie at Ruthven-caſtle, and granted him a full 
pardon of any guilt he had contracted, by the 
crime committed in that very places. 


Bur James did not adhere long to this prudent 
and moderate plan. His former favourite, the 
Earl of Arran, had been permitted for ſome time 
to reſide at Kinneil, ane of his country ſeats. As 
ſoon as the King felt himſelf at liberty, his love 
for him began to reyive, and he expreſſed a ſtrong 


deſire to ſee him. The courtiers violently oppoſed 


: Melv, 272. 
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the return of a minion, whoſe inſolent and over- BOOK 
bearing temper they dreaded, as much as the naa 
tion deteſted his crimes. James, however, con- 883. 
tinued his 1mportunity, and promiſing that he 

ſhould continue with him no longer than one day, 

they were obliged to yield. This interview re- 

kindled ancient affection; the King forgot his pro- 

miſe; Arran regained his aſcendant over him; and 

within a few days reſumed the exerciſe of power, 

with all the arrogance of an undeſerving favourite, 

and all the raſhneſs peculiar to himſelf l. 


THe firſt effect of his influence was a proclama- and the 
tion with regard to thoſe concerned in the Raid of ff 
Ruthven, They were required to acknowledge Pn 
their crime in the humbleſt manner; and the 
King promiſed to grant them a full pardon, pro- 
vided their future conduct were ſuch as did not 
oblige hjm to remember paſt miſcarriages. The 
tenour of this proclamation wasextremely different 
from the act of oblivion which the conſpirators 
had been encouraged to expect. Nor did any of 
them reckon it ſafe to rely on a promiſe clogged 
with ſuch an equivocal condition, and granted 
by a young Prince under the dominion of a mi- 
niſter void of faith, regardleſs of decency, and 
tranſported by the deſire of revenge even beyond 
the uſual ferocity of his temper. Many of the 
leaders, who had at firſt appeared openly at court, 
retired to their own houſes; and, foreſeeing the 
dangerous ftorm which was gathering, began to 
look out for a retreat in foreign countries i. 
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EL1ZABETH, who had all along protected the | 
conſpirators, was extremely diſguſted with mea- 
ſures which tended ſo viſibly to their deſtruction, 
and wrote to the King a harſh and havghty letter, 
reproaching him in a ſtyle very uncommon among 
Princes, with breach of faith in recalling Arran to 
court, and with imprudence in proceeding ſo ri- 
gorouſly againſt his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjects. 
James, with a becoming dignity, replied, that 
promiſes extorted by violence, and conditions 
yielded out of fear, were no longer binding, when 
theſe were removed; that it belonged to him alone 
to chuſe what miniſters he would employ in his 
ſervice; and that though he reſolved to treat the 
conſpiratorsatRuthven with the utmoſt clemency, 
it was neceſſary, for the ſupport of his authority, 


that ſuch an inſult on his perſon ſhould not paſs 
altogether uncenſured . 


ELIZ ABETRH“'s letter was quickly followed by 
Walſingham her ſecretary, whom ſhe appointed 
her Ambaſſador to James, and who appeared at 
the Scottiſh court with a ſplendour and magni- 
ficence well calculated to pleaſe and dazzle a young 
Prince. Walſingham was admitted to ſeveral con- 
ferences with James himſelf, in which he inſiſted 
on the ſame topics contained in the letter, and the 
King repeated his former anſwers, 


AFTER ſuffering ſeveral indignities from the ar- 
rogance of Arran and his creatures, he returned 
to England, without concluding any new treaty 
with the King. Walſingham was, next to Bur- 


* Mely. 279. 
leigh, 
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he leigh, the Miniſter on whom the chief weight of 80.0 K 
a- FT the Engliſh adminiſtration reſted; and when 4a 
n, perſon of his rank ſtept ſo far out of the ordinary 88. 
er, road of buſineſs, as to undertake a long journey 

ng in his old age, and under a declining ſtate of 

to health, ſome affair of conſequence was ſuppoſed 

l- FT to be the cauſe, or ſome important event was ex- 

ts. ßpected to be the effect of this meaſure. But as 

at EZ nothing conſpicuous either occaſioned, or fol- 

ns lowed this embaſſy, it is probable that Elizabeth 

en had no other intention in employing this ſagacious 

—_— Miniſter, than to diſcover, with exactneſs, the ca- 


pacity and diſpoſition of the Scottiſh King, who 
was now arrived at a time-of life, when, with 
ſome degree of certainty, conjectures might be 
formed concerning his character and future con- 
duct. As James poſſeſſed talents of that kind, 
which make a better figure in converſation than 8 
in action, he gained a great deal by this interview 
with the Engliſh ſecretary, who, notwithſtanding 
the cold reception which he met with, gave ſuch 
an advantageous repreſentation of his abilities, as 
determined Elizabeth to treat him, henceforward, 
with greater decency and reſpect!. 


EL1zaBETH's eagerneſs to protect the conſpira- 
tors rendered James more violent in his proceed- 
ings againſt them. As they had all refuſed to ac- 
cept of pardon upon the terms which he had of- 
fered, they were required, by a new proclamation, 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The Earl of 

Angus alone complied; the reſt either fled into 
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8 England, or obtained the King's licence to retire ©? 
—— into foreign parts. A Convention of eſtates was 


The «Cl 


held, the members of which, deceived by an un- 


' worthy artifice of Arran's, declared thoſe con- 


cerned in the Raid of Ruthven to have been guilty 7 
of high treaſon; appointed the act paſſed laſt year 
approving of their conduct to be expunged out of 
the records; and engaged to ſupport the King in 
proſecuting the fugitives with the utmoſt rigour 3 
of law. N 

THz conſpirators, though far from having done 
any thing that was uncommon in a barbarous age, 
among mutinous nobles, and under an unſettled 
ſtate of government, muſt be acknowledged to 
have been guilty of an act of treaſon againſt their 
Sovereign; and James, who conſidered their 
conduct in this light, had good reaſon to boaſt 
of his clemency, when he offered to pardon them 
upon their confeſſing their erime. But, on the 
other hand, it muſt be allowed that, after the 
King's voluntary promiſe of a general oblivion, 
they had ſome reaſon to complain of breach of 
faith, and, without the moſt unpardonable im- 

prodence, could not have put their lives in * 
ran's power. 

THe intereſt of the Church was s conſiderably 
affected by theſe contrary revolutions. While the 
conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of power, the Clergy 
not only recovered, but extended their privileges. 
As they had formerly declared the hierarchy to be 
unlawful, they took ſome bold meaſures towards 
exterminating the Epiſcopal order out of the 
Church; and it was owing more to Adamſon's 


I ___ dexterity 
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ire dexterity in perplexing and lengthening out the B % & 
vas proceſs for that purpoſe, than to their own want 
n-! of zeal, that they did not deprive, and perhaps 1534. 
»n- Þ ; excommunicate all the Biſhops in Scotland. 

ty When the King recovered his liberty, things put 

ear on a very different aſpect. The favour beſtowed 

- of ; upon Arran, the enemy of every thing decent and 

in! facred, and the rigorous proſecution of thoſe no- 


bles who had been the moſt zealous defenders of 
the Proteſtant cauſe, were conſidered as ſure pre- 
ſages of the approaching ruin of the Church. 
The Clergy could not conceal their apprehenſions, 
nor view this impending danger in ſilence. Drury, 
who had been reſtored to his office as one of the 
Miniſters of Edinburgh, openly applauded the 
Raid of Ruthven in the pulpit, at which the King 
was ſo enraged, that, notwithſtanding ſome ſymp- 
toms of his ſubmiſſion, he commanded him to 
reſign his charge in the city. Mr. Andrew Mel- 
vil, being ſummoned before the Privy Council 
to anſwer for the doctrine which he had uttered 
in a ſermon at St. Andrew's, and accuſed of 
comparing the preſent grievances of the nation 
with thoſe under James III. and of intimating 
obliquely that they ought to be redreſſed in the 


bly ſame manner, thought it incumbent on him to 
the behave with greater firmneſs. He declined the 
-oy juriſdiction of a Civil court, in a cauſe which he 
= maintained to be purely Eccleſiaſtical ; the Preſ- 
he bytery, of which he was a member, had, as he 
TL contended, the ſole right to call him to account 
he for words ſpoken in the pulpit; and neither the 
n's King nor council could judge, in the firſt inſtance, 


ity | mp 
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BOOK of the doctrine delivered by Preachers, without, 
L— violating the immunities of the Church. This 


1584. 


exemption from civil juriſdiction was a privilege 
which the Popiſh Eccleſiaſtics, admirable judges 
of whatever contributed to increaſe the luſtre or 
power of their body, had long ſtruggled for, and 


had at laſt obtained. If the ſame plea had now 


been admitted, the Proteſtant clergy would have 
become independent on the civil Magiſtrate; and 
an order of men extremely uſeful to ſociety while 
they inculcate thoſe duties which tend to promote 
its happineſs and tranquillity, might have become 
no leſs pernicious, by teaching, without fear or 
controul, the moſt dangerous principles, or by 
exciting their hearers to the moſt deſperate and 
lawleſs actions. The King, jealous to exceſs of 
his prerogative, was alarmed at this daring en- 
croachment on it; and as Melvil, by his learning 


and zeal, had acquired the reputation and autho- 


rity of head of the party, he reſolved to puniſh 
him with the rigour which that pre-eminence ren- 
dered neceſſary, and to diſcourage, by a timely 
ſeverity, the revival of ſuch a dangerous claim, 
Melvil, however, avoided his rage, by flying 
into England; and the pulpits reſounded with 
complaints that the King had extinguiſhed the 
light of learning in the kingdom, and deprived 
the Church of the ableſt and moſt faithful 
guardian of its liberties and diſcipline®. 


THrsz violent declamations of the Clergy 
againſt the meaſures of the court were extremely 
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acceptable to the people. The conſpirators, 
though driven out of the kingdom, ſtill poſſeſſed 
great influence there; and as they had every thing 

to fear ſrom the reſentment of a young Prince, 

* irritated by the furious counſels of Arran, they 
never ceaſed ſoliciting their adherents to take 
arms in their defence. Gowrie, the only perſon 
among them who had ſubmitted to the King, and 
accepted of a pardon, ſoon repented of a ſtep 
which loſt him the eſteem of one party, without 
gaining the confidence of the other; and, after 
ſuffering many mortifications from the King's 
neglect, and the haughtineſs of Arran, he was at 
laſt commanded to leave Scotland, and to reſide 
in France, While he waited at Dundee for an op- 
portunity to embark, he was informed that the 
Earls of Angus, Mar, and the Tutor of Glamis, 
had concerted a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the caſtle 
of Stirling. In his ſituation, little perſuaſion was 
neceſſary to draw him to engage in it. Under- 
various pretexts, he put off his voyage, and lay 
ready to take arms on the day fixed by the con- 
E ſpirators for the execution of their enterpriſe. 
His lingering ſo long at Dundee, without any 
apparent reaſon, awakened the ſuſpicion of the 
court, proved fatal to himſelf, and diſappointed 
the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy. Colonel William 
Stewart ſurrounded the houſe where he lodged with 
a body of ſoldiers, and, in ſpite of his reſiſtance, 
7 took. him priſoner. Two days after, Angus, 
7 Mar, and Glamis, ſeized the caſtle of Stirling, 
and erecting their ſtandard there, publiſhed a 
manifeſto, declaring that they took arms for no 
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1584. 


May 22, 
A Parlia- 
ment held, 
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other reaſon but to remove from the King's pre- 


— ſence a minion who had acquired power by the 


moſt unworthy actions, and who exerciſed it with 
the moſt intolerable inſolence. The account of 
Gowrie's impriſonment ſtruck a damp upon their 
ſpirits. They imputed it to treachery on his part, 
and ſuſpected, that as he had formerly deſerted, 
he had now betrayed them. At the ſame time, 
Elizabeth having neglected to ſupply them, in 
due time, with a ſum of money, which ſhe had 
promiſed to them, and their friends and vaſſals 
coming in ſlowly, they appeared irreſolute and 
diſheartened; and as the King, who acted with 
great vigour, advanced towards them at the head 


of twenty thouſand men, they fled precipitately 


towards England, and with difficulty made their 
eſcape”. This raſh and feeble attempt produced 
ſuch effects as uſually follow diſappointed con- 
ſpiracies. It not only hurt the cauſe for which it 
was undertaken, but added ſtrength and reputation 
to the King; confirmed Arran's power; and 
enabled them to purſue their. meaſures with more 
boldneſs, and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie was the 
firſt victim of their reſentment. After a very in- 
formal trial, a jury of Peers found him guilty of 


treaſon, and he was publicly beheaded at Stirling. 


To humble the Church was the King's next 
ſtep. But as it became neceſſary, for this purpoſe, 
to call in the aid of the legiſlative authority, a 
Parliament was haſtily ſummoned: and while fo 
many of the nobles were baniſhed out of the 
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kingdom, or forbidden to appear in the King's 


preſence; while Arran's haughtineſs kept ſome at 


a diſtance, and intimidated others; the meeting 
conliſted only of thoſe who were abſolutely at the 
devotion of the court. In order to conceal the 
laws which were framing from the knowledge 
of the Clergy, the Lords of the Articles were 
{worn to ſecrecy; and when ſome of the Miniſters, 
who either ſuſpected, or were informed of the 
danger, deputed one of their number to declare 
their apprehenſions to the King, he was ſeized at 
the palace-gate, and carried to a diſtant priſon, 
Others, attempting to enter the Parhament-houſe, 
were refuſed admittance*; and ſuch laws were 
paſſed, as totally overturned the conſtitution and 
diſcipline of the Church. The refuſing to ac- 
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Severe lawi 
againſt the 
Cnurch, 


May 22; 


knowledge the juriſdiction of the Privy Council; 


the pretending an exemption from the authority 
of the civil courts; the attempting to diminiſh 
the rights and privileges of any of the three eſtates 
in parliament, were declared to be high treaſon, 
The holding aſſemblies, whether Civil or Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, without the King's permiſſion or appoint- 
ment; the uttering, either privately or publicly, 
in ſermons or in declamations, any falſe and ſcan- 
dalous reports againſt the King, his anceſtors, or 
mihiſters, were pronounced capital crimes? 
Wu theſe laws were publiſhed at the croſs 
of Edinburgh, according to the ancient cuſtom, 
Mr. Robert Pont, Miniſter of St. Cuthbert's, 


and one of the Lords of Seſſion, ſolemnly pro- 


p Parl. 8 Jas. VI, 
teſted 
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B * teſted againſt them, in the name of his brethren, 
— becauſe they had been paſſed without the know- 


ledge or conſent of the Church. Ever ſince the 


Reformation, the pulpits and eccleſiaſtical judi- 


catories had both been eſteemed facred. In the 
former, the Clergy had been accuſtomed to cen- 
ſure, and admoniſh with unbounded liberty, In 
the latter, they exerciſed an uncontrouled and in- 
dependent juriſdiftion. The blow was now aimed 
at both theſe privileges. Theſe new ſtatutes were 
calculated to render churchmen as inconſiderable 
as they were indigent; and as the avarice of the 
nobles had ſtripped them of the wealth, the King's 
ambition was about to deprive them of the power 
which once belonged to their order. No wonder 
the alarm was univerſal, and the complaints loud. 
All the Miniſters of Edinburgh forſook their 
charge, and fled into England. The moſt emi- 
nent Clergymen throughout the kingdom imitated 
their example, Deſolation and aſtoniſhment ap- 
peared in every part of the Scottiſh Church; the 
people bewailed the loſs of Paſtors, whom they 
eſteemed; and full of conſternation at an event 
ſo unexpected, openly expreſſed their rage againſt 
Arran, and began to ſuſpe& the King himſelf to 
be an enemy to the Reformed Religions. 


3 Spotſw. 333. 
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1 HILE Scotland was torn by inteſtine fac- 


tions, Elizabeth was alarmed with the ru- 
mour of a project in agitation for ſetting Mary at 


liberty. Francis Throkmorton, a Cheſhire gen- 


tleman, was ſuſpected of being deeply concerned 
in the deſign, and on that ſuſpicion he was taken 
into cuſtody, Among his papers were found two 
liſts, one of the principal harbours in the king- 
dom, with an account of their ſituation, and of 
the depth of water in each; the other, of all the 
eminent Roman Catholics in England. This cir- 
cumſtance confirmed the ſuſpicion againſt him, 
and ſome dark and deſperate conſpiracy was ſup- 
poſed juſt ready to break out. At firſt he boldly 


avowed his innocence, and declared that the two. 
papers were forged by the Queen's Miniſters, in 


order to intimidate or inſnare him; and he even 
4 I 2 | endured 
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BOOK endured the rack with the utmoſt fortitude. But 


VII. 


being brought a ſecond time to the place of tor- 


2584. 


ture, his reſolution failed him, and he not only 
acknowledged that he had held a ſecret corre- 
fpondence with the Queen of Scots, but diſ- 
covered a deſign that was forined to invade Eng- 
land. The Duke of Guiſe, he faid, undertook 


to furniſh troops, and to conduct the enterpriſe. 


The Pope and King of Spain were to ſupply the 
money necefſary for carrying it on; all the Eng- 
liſh exiles were eager to take arms; many of the 
Catholics at home would be ready to join them at 
their landing; Mendoza, the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſador, who was the life of the conſpiracy, ſpared 
no pains in fomenting the ſpirit of diſaffection 
among the Engliſh, or in haſtening the prepara- 


tions on the Continent; and by his command, he 


made the two lifts, the copies whereof had been 
found in his poſſeſſion. This confeſſion he re— 
tracted art his trial; returned to it again after ſen- 
tence was paſſed upon him; and retracted it once 
more at the place of execution*. 


To us in the preſent age, who are aſſiſted in 
forming our opinion of this matter by the light 
which time and hiſtory have thrown upon the 


deſigns and characters of the Princes of Guile, 


many circumſtances of Throkmorton's confeſſion 


appear to be extremely remote from truth, or 


even from probability. The Duke of Guiſe was, 
at that juncture, far from being in a ſituation to 
undertake foreign conqueſts, Without either 


—_ * Holingſhead, 1370 


power 
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power or office at court; hated by the King, and 
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perſecuted by the favourites, he had no leiſure for wn, 


any thoughts of diſturbing the quiet of neigh- 
bouring ſtates; his vaſt and ambitious mind was 
wholly occupied in laying the foundation of that 
famous league, which ſhook the throne of France. 
But at the time when Elizabeth detected this 
conſpiracy, the cloſe union between the houſe of 
Guile and Philip was remarkable to all Europe; 


and as their great enterpriſe againſt Henry III. 


was not yet diſcloſed, as they endeavoured to 
conceal that under their threatenings to invade 
England, Throkmorton's diſcovery appeared to 
be extremely probable; and Elizabeth, who knew 
how ardently all the parties mentioned by him 
wiſhed her downfal, thought that ſhe could not 
guard her kingdom with too much care. The 
indiſcreet zeal of the Engliſh exiles increaſed her 
fears. Not ſatisfied with inceſſant outcries againſt 
her ſeverity towards the.Scottiſh Queen, and her 
cruel perſecution of her catholic ſubjects, not 
thinking 1t enough that one Pope had threatened 
her with the ſentence of excommunication, and 


another had actually pronounced it, they now 


began to diſperſe books and writings, in which 
they endeavoured to perſuade their diſciples, that 
it would be a meritorious action to take away her 
life; they openly exhorted the maids of honour 


to treat her as Judith did Holofernes, and, by 


ſuch an illuſtrious deed, to render their own 
names honourable and facred in the Church 
throughout all future ages». For all theſe rea- 


b Camd. 497. 1 
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ſons, Elizabeth not only inflicted the puniſhment 
of a traitor on Throkmorton, but commanded the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador inſtantly to leave England; 
and that ſhe might be in no danger of being at- 
tacked within the iſland, ſhe determined to uſe 
her utmoſt efforts, in order to recover that in- 
fluence over the Scottiſh councils, which ſhe had 
for ſome time entirely loſt, 

THERE were three different methods, by which 
Elizabeth might hope to accomplith this; either 
by furniſhing ſuch effectual aid to the baniſhed 
nobles, as would enable them to reſume the chief 
direction of affairs; or by entering into ſuch a 
treaty with Mary, as might intimidate her ſon, 
who being naw accuſtomed to govern, wauld be 
apt to agree to any terms rather than reſign the 
ſceptre, or admit an aſſociate in the throne; or 


by gaining the Earl of Arran, to ſecure the di- 


rection of the King his maſter. The laſt was not 
only the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt, but moſt likely to 
be ſucceſsful. This Elizabeth reſolved to purſue; 
but without laying the other two altogether 
alide. With this view ſhe ſent Daviſon, one of 
her principal ſecretaries, a man of abilities and 
addreſs, into Scotland. A Miniſter ſo venal as 
Arran, hated by his own countrymen, and holding 


his power by the moſt precarious of all tenures, 


the favour of a young Prince, accepted Eliza- 
beth's offers without heſitation, and deemed the 
acquiſition of her protection to be the moſt ſolid 
foundation of his own greatneſs. Soon after he 
conſented to an interview with Lord Hunſdon the 
Governor of Berwick, and being honoured with 
the pompous title of Lieutenant General for the 

King, 
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ent King, he appeared at the place appointed with a Þ * K 
the ſplendid train. In Hunſdon's preſence he re 
ad; — his promiſes of an inviolable and faithful . 
at- attachment to the Engliſh intereſt, and aſſured 
uſe him that James ſhould enter into no negotiation 
In- which might tend to interrupt the peace between 
jad the two kingdoms; and as Elizabeth began to 
entertain the ſame fears and jealouſies concerning 
ch the King's marriage, which had formerly diſ- 
ner quieted her with regard to his mother's, he un- 
ed dertook to prevent James from liſtening to any 
ief _ overture of that kind, until he had previouſly ob- 


tained the Queen of England's conſent<. 


Tu baniſhed Lords and their adherents ſoon Severe pro- 
felt the effects of Arran's friendſhip with England. —4 bag 
As Elizabeth had permitted them to take refuge in f 


Lords 3 
her dominions, and ſeveral of her Miniſters were 


of opinion that ſhe ought to employ her arms in 
defence of their cauſe, the fear of this was the 
only thing which reſtramed James and his favour- 
ite, from proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt 
them, as might have excited the pity or indig- 
nation of the Engliſh, and have prompted them 


to exert themſelves with vigour in their behalf, 


But every apprehenſion of this kind being now Aug 24, 
removed, they ventured to call a parliament, in 
which an act was paſſed, attainting Angus, Mar, 
Glamis, and a great number of their followers. 

ie Their eſtates devolved to the Crown, and accord- 

d ing to the practice of the Scottiſh Monarchs, who 

e were obliged to reward the faction which adhered 

4 c Cald. iii. 491. Mely. 315. See Append, No. X. 
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100K to them, by dividing with it the ſpoils of the 


VII. 


vVvanquiſhed, James dealt out the greater part of 


1584. 


againſt the 
Clergy. 


theſe to Arran and his aſlociates*. 


Nox was the treatment of the Clergy leſs ri- 
gorous. All Miniſters, readers, and profeſſors in 
Colleges were enjoined to ſubſcribe, within forty 
days, a paper teſtifying their approbation of the 
laws concerning the Church enacted in laſt par- 
liament. Many, overawed or corrupted by the 
Court, yielded obedience; others ſtood out. The 
ſtipends of the latter were ſequeſtered, ſome of the 
more active committed to priſon, and numbers 
compelled to fly the kingdom. Thoſe who com- 
plied, fell under the ſuſpicion of acting from mer- 
cenary or ambitious motives. Thoſe who ſuffered 
acquired high reputation, by giving ſuch con- 
vincing evidence of their firmneſs and ſincerity, 
The judicatories of the Church were almoſt en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, In ſome places, ſcarce as many 


Miniſters remained, as to perform the duties of 


religious worſhip; they ſoon ſunk in reputation 
among the people, and being prohibited not only 
fram diſcourſing. of public affairs, but obliged, 
by the jealouſy of the adminiſtration, to frame 
every ſentiment and expreſſion in ſuch a manner, 
as to give the court no offence, their ſermons 
were deemed languid, infipid, and contemptible; 
and it became the general opinion, that together 
with the moſt virtuous of the nobles, and the moſt 
faithful of the Clergy, the power and vigour of re- 
ligion were now baniſhed out of the kingdom*, 
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Meanwn:Lte, Elizabeth was carrying on one Þ 
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O OR 


VII. 


of thoſe fruitleſs negotiations with the Queen o. 


Scots, which it had become almoſt matter of form 
to renew every year. They ſerved not only to 
amuſe that unhappy Princeſs with ſome proſpect 
of liberty; but furniſhed an apology for eluding 
the ſolicitations of foreign powers in. her behalf; 
and were of ule to overawe James, by ſnewing him 
that ſhe could, at any time, fet free a dangerous 
rival to diſpute his authority. Theſe treaties ſhe 
ſulfered to proceed to what length ſhe pleaſed, 
and never wanted a pretence for breaking them 
off, when they became no longer neceſſary. The 
treaty now on foot was not, perhaps, more ſincere 
than many which preceded it; the reaſons, how- 
ever, which rendered it ineffectual were far from 
being frivolous. 


As Crichton a Jeſuit was failing from Flanders 
towards Scotland, the ſhip on board of which he 
was a paſſenger happened to be chaſed by pirates, 
who, in that age, often infeſted the narrow ſeas, 
Crichton, in great confuſion, tore in pieces ſome 
papers in his cuſtody, and threw them away; but, 


by a very extraordinary accident, the wind blew - 
them back into the ſhip, and they were immedi- 


ately taken up by ſome of the paſſengers, wha 
carried them to Wade, the Clerk of the privy 
council, He, with great induſtry and patience, 
joined them together, and they were found to 
contain the account of a plot ſaid to have been 
formed by the King of Spain, and the Duke of 
Guiſe, for invading England. The people were 
not yet recovered from the fear and anxiety occa- 
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B OO K ſioned by the conſpiracy in which Throkmorton © 
VII. or PR 4 0 
A had been engaged, and as his diſcoveries appeared 
138 nov to be confirmed by additional evidence, not 
only all their former apprehenſions recurred, but 

the conſternation became general and exceſſive. 

As all the dangers, with which England had been 
threatened for ſome years, flowed either immedi-. 

ately from Mary herſelf, or from ſuch as made 

uſe of her name to juſtify their inſurrections and 
conſpiracies, this gradually diminiſhed the com- 

paſſion due to her ſituation, and the Engliſh, in- 

ſtead of pitying, began to fear and to hate her, 
Elizabeth, under whoſe wiſe and pacific reign the 

Engliſh enjoyed tranquillity, and had opened 

ſources of wealth unknown to their anceſtors, 

was extremely beloved by all her people; and re- 

gard to her ſafety, not leſs than to their own in- 

_ tereſt, animated them againſt the Scottiſh Queen. 

Occakom In order to diſcourage her adherents, it was 
dien in o- thought neceſſary to convince them, by ſome 
pos public deed, of the attachment of the Engliſh to 
y their own Sovereign, and that any attempt againſt 
her life would prove fatal to her rival. With this 

oaober 19. view, an Aſſociation was framed, the ſubſcribers of 
which bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 

de to defend the Queen againſt all her enemies, 

ce foreign and domeſtic; and if violence ſhould 

cc be offered to her life, in order to favour the 

ce title of any pretender to the Crown, they not 

« only engaged never to allow or acknowledge 

« the perſon or perſons by whom, or for whom, 

c ſuch a deteſtable act ſhould be committed, but 

« yowed, in the preſence of the eternal God, to 


«« proſecute 
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te proſecute ſuch perſon or perſons to the death, 
« and to purſue them, with their utmoſt venge- 
« ance, to their utter overthrow and extirpa- 
« tion.“ Perſons of all ranks ſubſcribed this 
combination with the greateſt eagerneſs and 
unanimitys. 

Mary conſidered this combination, not only as 
an avowed deſign to exclude her from all right of 
ſucceſſion, but as the certain and immediate fore- 
runner of her deſtruction. In order to avert this, 
ſhe made ſuch feeble efforts as were ſtill in her 
power, and ſent Naue her ſecretary to court, with 
offers of more entire reſignation to the will of 
Elizabeth, in every point, which had been the 
occaſion of their long enmity, than all her ſuffer- 
ings hitherto had been able to extort*, But whe- 
ther Mary adhered inflexibly to her privileges as 
an independent Sovereign, or yielding to the ne- 
ceſſity of her ſituation, endeavoured, by conceſ- 
ſions, to ſooth her rival, ſhe was equally unſuc- 
ceſsful. Her firmneſs was imputed to obſtinacy, 
or to the ſecret hope of foreign aſſiſtance; her 
conceſſions were either believed to be inſincere, 
or to flow from the fear of ſome imminent danger. 
Her preſent willingneſs, however, to comply with 
any terms was ſo great, that Walſingham warmly 
urged his miſtreſs to come to a final agreement 
wich her. But Elizabeth was perſuaded, that it 
was the ſpirit raiſed by the aſſociation which had 
rendered her ſo paſſive and compliant. She always 
imagined that there was ſomething myſterious 


State Trials, 1. 122. s Camd. 499. 
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and deceitful in all Mary's actions, and ſuſpe&ted Þ 1.70 


her of carrying on a dangerous correſpondence 


with the Engliſh Catholics, both within and with. 
out the kingdom. Nor were her ſuſpicions alto- 


gether void of foundation. Mary had, about this 


time, written a letter to Sir Francis Inglefield, 
urging him to haſten the execution of what ſhe 
calls the Great plot or Deſignment, without heſitat. 
ing on account of any danger in which it might 
involve her life, which ſhe would moſt willingly 
part with, if, by that ſacrifice, ſhe could procure 
relief for ſo great a number of the oppreſſed 
children of the Church*, Inſtead, therefore, of 
hearkening to the overtures which the Scottiſh 
Queen made, or granting any mitigation of the 
hardſhips of which ſhe complained, Elizabeth re- 
ſolved to take her out of the hands of the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, and to appoint Sir Amias Paulet and 


Sir Drue Drury to be her keepers. Shrewſbury 


had diſcharged his truſt with great fidelity, during 


fifteen years, but, at the ſame time, had treated 


Mary with gentleneſs and reſpect, and had always 
ſweetened harſh commands by the humanity with 
which he put them in execution, The ſame po- 
liteneſs was not to be expected from men of an 
inferior rank, whoſe ſevere vigilance, perhaps, 
was their chief recommendation to that employ- 
ment, and the only merit by which they could 
pretend to gain favour or preferment *. 

As James was no leſs eager, than ever, to de- 
prive the baniſhed Nobles of Elizabeth” s protec- 


ö Strrpe, | lit, 246, l Camd. 500. 
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1 tion, he appointed the Maſter of Gray his Am- BY * 


Vil, 
-nce KT hafſador to the court of England, and intruſted Cu 
ith. him with the conduct of a negotiation for that “. 
Ito. Þ ö purpoſe. For this honour he was indebted to the 
this cnvy and jealouſy of the Earl of Arran. Gray 
eld, poſſeſſed all the talents of a Courtier; a graceful 
ſhe W perſon, an inſinuating addreſs, boundleſs ambition, 
tat- ¶ and a reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit. During his 
ght reſidence in France, he had been admitted into 
gly the moſt intimate familiarity with the Duke of 
ure Guiſe, and, in order to gain his favour, had re- 
ſſed MW nounced the Proteſtant Religion, and profeſſed 
of the utmolt zeal for the captive Queen, who car- 
tiſh ried on a ſecret correſpondence with him, from L 
the which ſhe expected great advantages. On his 
re- return into Scotland, he paid court to James with 1 
l of extraordinary aſſiduity, and his accompliſhments 8 
and did not fail to make their uſual impreſſion on the 2 
ury King's heart. Arran, who had introduced him, | 
Ing began quickly to dread his growing favour; and 1 
ted flattering himſelf, that abſence would efface any 1 
ays ſentiments of tenderneſs from the mind of a young | # 
1th Prince, pointed him out, by his malicious praiſes, | | 
bo- as the moſt proper perſon in the kingdom, for an 1 
an embaſſy of ſuch importance; and contributed to : 
PS, raiſe him to that high dignity, 1n order to haſten 1 
Jy - his fall. Elizabeth, who had an admirable dex- 1 
uld terity in diſcovering the proper inſtruments for 
carrying on her deſtgns, endeavoured, by careſſes, 
de- and by preſents, to ſecure Gray to her iatereſt. 
*(- The former flattered his vanity, which was great; 
the latter ſupplied his profuſeneſs, which was ſtill 
greater. He abandoned himſelf without reſerve 
MN, 1 | to 
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to Elizabeth's direction, and not only undertook 


L—— to retain the King under the influence of England, 


1584 


Hie intereſt 
with the 
court of 


England, 


Decem. 31. 


1585. 
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corrupt ion 
and inſo- 


lence. 


but acted as a ſpy upon the Scottiſh Queeh, and 
betrayed to her rival every ſecret that he could 
draw from her by his high pretenſions of zeal in 
her ſervice", 

Gray's credit with the Engliſh court was ex- 
tremely galling to the baniſhed nobles, Elizabeth 
no longer thought of employing her power to re- 
ſtore them; ſhe found it eaſier to govern Scot- 
land by corrupting the King's favourites; and, 
in compliance with Gray's ſolicitations, ſhe com- 
manded the exiles to leave the north of England, 
and to remove into the heart of the kingdom. 
This rendered it difficult for them to hold any 
correſpondence with their partiſans in Scotland, 
and almoſt impoſſible to return thither without 
her permiſſion. Gray, by gaining a point which 
James had ſo much at heart, rivetted himſelf 
more firmly than ever in his favour; and by ac- 
quiring greater .reputation, became capable of 
ſerving Elizabeth with greater ſucceſs". 


ARRAN had now poſſeſſed, for ſome time, all 
the power, the riches, and the honours, that his 
immoderate ambition could deſire, or the fond- 
neſs of a Prince, who ſet no limits to his liberality 
towards his favourites, could beſtow. The of- 


fice of Lord Chancellor, the higheſt and moſt im- 
portant in the kingdom, was conferred upon him, 


even during the life of the Earl of Argyll, who 


ſucceeded Athol in that dignity?; and the public 


m Strype, iii. 302. Mely. 316. 


. » Cald. iii. 643. 
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peheld, with aſtoniſhment and indignation, a man BO 0K 


OC RAE IIA I. 


1 

'y 
j 
I 

* 


d, educated as a ſoldier of fortune, ignorant of law. 
nd and a contemner of juſtice, appointed to prefide ?5*s: 
din parliament, in the privy council, in the court 
in of ſeſſion, and intruſted with the ſupreme diſ- 
poſal of the property of his fellow-ſubjefts. He 
x. © was, at the ſame time, governor of the caſtles of 
th Stirling and Edinburgh, the two principal forts 
e- © in Scotland; Provoſt of the city of Edinburgh; 


and as if by all theſe accumulated dignities his 
d, merits were not ſufficiently recompenſed, he had 
na. {MW been created Licutenant General over the whole 
d, kingdom. No perſon was admitted into the 


n. W King's preſence without his permiſſion; no fa- 
ny vour could be obtained but by his mediation, 
d, James, occupied with youthful amuſeents, de- 
ut volved upon him the whole regal authority. 
ch Such unmerited elevation increaſed his natural 
If arrogance, and rendered it intolerable. He was 
_ no longer content with the condition of a ſubject, 
of but pretended to derive his pedigree from Murdo 
Duke of Albany; and boaſted, openly, that his 
I title to the Crown was preferable to that of the 
16 King himſelf. But, together with theſe thoughts 
1. of royalty, he retained the meanneſs ſuitable to 
y his primitive indigence. His venality as a judge 
F was ſcandalous, and was exceeded only by that 
W of his wife, who, in defiance of decency, made 
1, herſelf a party in almoſt every queſtion which 
0 came to be decided, employed her influence to 


corrupt or to overawe the judges, and almoſt 
openly dictated their deciſions?. His rapaciouſ- 


? Cald, iii. 331. Scotſtarvet's Staggering State, 7. 
neſs 
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BOOK neſs as a Miniſter was inſatiable. Not ſatisfied © 


Vith the revenues of ſo many offices; with the 


1585, 


eſtate and honours which belonged to the family 
of Hamilton; or with the greater part of Gowrie's 
lands, which had fallen to his ſhare; he graſped 
at the poſſeſſions of ſeveral of the nobles. He 
required Lord Maxwell to exchange part of his 
eſtate, for the forfeited lands of Kinneil; and be- 
cauſe he was unwilling to quit an ancient inherit- 
ance for a poſſeſſion ſo precarious, he ſtirred up 
againſt him his hereditary rival, the Laird of 
Johnſton, and involved that corner of the king- 
dom in a civil war. He committed to priſon 
the Earl of Athol, Lord Home, and the Maſter 
of Caſſils; the firſt, becauſe he would not divorce 
his wife, the daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, and 
entail his eſtate on him; the ſecond, becauſe he 
was unwilling to part with ſome lands adjacent 
to one of his eſtates; and the third, for refuſing 
to lend him money. His ſpies and informers 
filled the whole country, and intruded themſelves 
into every company, The neareſt neighbours 
diſtruſted and feared each other. All familiar ſo- 
ciety was at an end. Even the common inter- 
courſes of humanity were interrupted, no man 
knowing in whom to confide, or where to utter 
his complaints. There is not perhaps in, hiſtory 
an example of a Miniſter ſo univerſally deteſtable 
to a nation, or who more juſtly deſerved its de- 
teſtation a. 


ARRAN, notwithſtanding, regardleſs of the ſen- 
timents, and deſpiſing the murmurs of the people, 


% Spotiw. 337, 338. 
| gays 
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« cave a looſe to his natural temper, and proceeded 
he to acts ſtill more violent. David Home of Ar- 
ily gaty, and Patrick his brother, having received 
e's letters from one of the baniſhed Lords, about 
ed private buſineſs, were condemned and put to 


He death, for holding correſpondence with rebels. 
his 7 Cunninghame of Drumwhaſel, and Douglas of 
Mains, two gentlemen of honour and reputation, 


were accuſed of having conſpired, with the exiled 


up nobles, to ſeize the King's perſon. A ſingle wit- 
of {W nels only appeared; the evidence they produced 
g- g of their innocence was unanſwerable; their ac- 
fon cuſer himſelf not long after acknowledged that he 
ter had been ſuborned by Arran; and all men be- 
rce 


g lieved the charge againſt them to be groundleſs: 


nd They were found guilty, notwithſtanding, and 
he ſuffered the death of traitors", 


ent Azour the ſame time that theſe gentlemen 

ing were puniſhed for a pretended conſpiracy, Eliza- 

1crS WE beth's life was endangered by a real one. Parry, 

ves Na Doctor of laws, and a Member of the Houſe of 
ſs Commons, a man vain and fantaſtic, but of a re- 
ſo- ſolute ſpirit, had lately been reconciled to the 
ter- Church of Rome; and fraught with the zeal of 
nan a new convert, he offered to demonſtrate the ſin: 

cer ih cerity of his attachment to the religion which he 

* had embraced, by killing Elizabeth. Cardinal 

1 


Allen had publiſhed a book, to prove the murder 
of an excommunicated Prince to be not only law- 
ſul, but a meritorious action. The Pope's Nuncio 


r Spotſw. 338. Cald. iii. 794- 
Vor. II, K Engliſh 


at Venice, the Jeſuits both there and at Paris, the 
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B 0.2 & Engliſh exiles, all approved of the deſign. The 
w—— Pope himſelf exhorted him to perſevere; and 
505. granted him, for his encouragement, a plenar 
indulgence, and remiſſion of his ſins. Cardinal 

di Como wrote to him a letter to the ſame pur. 

poſe. But though he often got acceſs to the 

Queen, fear, or ſome remaining ſenſe of duty, re. 

ftrained him from perpetrating the crime. Hap. 

pily, his intention was at laſt diſcovered by Ne. 

vil, the only perſon in England to whom he hat 
communicated it; and he himſelf having volun. 

March 2. tarily confeſſed his guilt, he ſuffered the puniſh- 


ment which it deſerved*. 
A fevete a- T'HESH repeated conſpiracies againſt their Sove. 


tu e, ah ch 


prov-d faral re ign awakened the indignation of the Engliſh pat. 


0 Jjament, and produced a very extraordinary ſtatute, ſor 
which, in the end, proved fatal to the Queen d cor 
Scots. By this law the aſſociation in defence o of 
Elizabeth's life was ratified, and it was further en- 7 
acted, * That if any rebellion ſhall be excited ir to 
« the kingdom, or any thing attempted to the EY 
e hurt of her Majeity's perſon, by or for any per. tim 
« fon pretending a title to the Crown, the Queen to | 
« ſhall empower twenty-four perſons, by a com. thai 
e miſſion under the Great Seal, to examine into, not 
© and pals ſentence upon ſuch offences; and after per; 
« judgment given, a proclamation ſhalFbe iſſued, _ 
© declaring the perſons whom they find guilty, whi 
% excluded from any right to the Crown; and her 
e her Majeſty's ſubjects may lawfully purſue ever long 
cc One of them to the death, with all their aiden tho! 
mer 


* State Trials, vol. i. 103. 
8 | ec ang 


Ove- 
pat- 
ute, 
en o 
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r en- 
ed in 
o the 
pet. 


Queen 


com: 
» 1Nt0, 
| after 
ſſuech 
zuilhy, 
3 and 
> everſ 
alden 


death in the like manner.“ 
plainly levelled at the Queen of Scots; and whe- 
ther we conſider it as a voluntary expreſſion of 


( ant 
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% and abettors: And if any deſign againſt the liſe 
of the Queen take effect, the perſons, by or fer 


« whom ſuch a deteſtable act is executed, and 
« their iſſues, being in any wile aſſenting or privy 
« to the ſame, ſhall be diſabled for ever from 
« pretending to the Crown, and be purſued to 


This act was 


the zeal and concern of the nation for Elizabeth's 
ſafety, or whether we impute it to the influence 


which that artful Princeſs preſerved over her par- 
liaments, it is no eaſy matter to reconcile it with 


the general principles of juſtice or humanity. 
Mary was thereby rendered accountable not only 
for her own actions, but for «thoſe of others; in 
conſequence of which, ſhe might' forfeit her right 
of ſucceſſion, and even her life itſelf. 


Maxy juſtly conſidered this act as a warning 
to prepare for the worſt extremities. Elizabeth's 
miniſters, it is probable, had reſolved, by this 


time, to take away her life; and ſuffered book's 


to be publiſhed, in order to perſuade the nation, 
that this cruel and unprecedented meaſure was 
not only neceſſary, but juſt*®, Even that ſhort 
period of her days which remained, they rendered 
uncomfortable, by every hardſhip and indignity 
which it was in their power to inflict. Almoſt all 


her ſervants were diſmiſſed, ſhe was treated no 
longer with the reſpe& due to a Queen; and 


though the rigour of ſeventeen years impriſon- 
ment had broken her conſtitution, ſhe was con- 


* State Trials, vol. i. 123. 
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u Strype, iii. 299. 
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B Sy K fined to two ruinous chambers, ſcarcely habitable, 


e even in the middle of ſummer, by reaſon of cold. 


Notwithſtanding the ſcantineſs of her revenue, 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to diſtribute regularly 
fome alms among the poor in the village adjoin- 
ing to the caſtle. Paulet now refuſed her liberty 
to perform this pious and humane office, which 
had afforded her great conſolation, amidſt her 
own ſufferings. The caſtle in which ſhe reſided 
was Converted into a common priſon; and a 
young man, ſuſpected of Popery, was confined 
there, and treated under her eye with ſuch rigour, 
that he died of the ill uſage. She often com- 


plained to Elizabeth of theſe multiplied injuries, 


and expoſtulated as became a woman and a 


Queen; but as no political reaſon now obliged 
that Princeſs to amuſe her any longer with falla- 


cious hopes, far from granting her any redreſs, 


ſhe did not even deign to give her any anſwer, 
The King of France, cloſely allied to Elizabeth, 


on whom he depended for aſſiſtance againſt his 


rebellious ſubjects, was afraid of eſpouſing Mary's 
cauſe with any warmth; and all his ſolicitations 
in her behalf were feeble, formal, and ineffica- 
cious. But Caſtlenau, the French Ambaſſador, 
whoſe compaſſion and zeal for the unhappy Queen 


_ ſupplied the defects in his inſtructions, remon- 


ſtrated with ſuch vigour againſt the indignities 
to which ſhe was expoſed, that, by his impor- 
tunity, he prevailed at length to have her re- 


moved to Tuthbury ; though ſhe was confined, 
the greater part of another winter, in her preſent 


wretched habitation*. 


* Jebb, v. ii. 576 598, 
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Ne1THER the inſults of her enemies, nor the BOOK 


; negle& of her friends, made ſuch an impreſſion 
on Mary, as the ingratitude of her ſon. James 


had hitherto treated his mother with filial reſpect, 


and had even entered into negotiations with her, 
which gave umbrage to Elizabeth. But as it 


was not her intereſt that his good correſpondence 


q ſhould continue, Gray, who, on his return into 
Scotland, found his favour with the King greatly 


increaſed by the ſucceſs of his embaſly, perſuaded 
him to write a harſh and undutiful letter to his 


mother, in which he expreſsly refuſed to acknow- 
| ledge her to be Queen of Scotland, or to conſider 


his affairs as connected, in any wiſe, with hers. 
This cruel requital of her maternal tenderneſs 


overwhelmed Mary with ſorrow and deſpair. 


« Was it for this, ſaid ſhe, in a letter to the 
« French Ambaſſador, that I have endured fo 
« much, in order to preſerve for him the inherit- 
ec ance, to which I have a juſt right? I am far 
“ from envying his authority in Scotland. I 


« deſire no power there; nor wiſh to ſet my foot 
« in that kingdom, if it were not for the pleaſure 
« of once embracing a ſon, whom I have hitherto 
loved with too tender affection. Whatever 


e he either enjoys or expects, he derived it from 
* me. From him I never received aſliſtance, 
« ſupply, or benefit of any kind. Let not my 
« allies treat him any longer as a King; he holds 


that dignity by my conſent; and if a ſpeedy. 
* repentance do not appeaſe my juſt reſent- 


«© ment, I will load him with a parent's curſe, 
* and ſurrender my Crown, with all my pre- 
K 3 ce tenſions, 
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©« tenſions, to one who will receive them with 


L—— © gratitude, and defend them with vigour“.“ 


1585. 


Dangerous 
ſi uetion of 


Elizabeth; 


The love which James bore to his mother, whom 
he had never known, and whom he had been 
early taught to conſider as one of the moſt aban- 
doned perſons of her ſex, cannot. be ſuppoſed 
ever to have been ardent; and he did not now 
rake any pains to regain her favour. But whe- 
ther her indignation at his undutiful behaviour, 
added to her bigoted attachment to Popery, 
prompted Mary at any time to think ſeriouſly of 
diſinheriting her ſon; or whether theſe threaten- 
ings were uttered in a ſudden ſally of diſappointed 
affection, it is now no eaſy matter to determine, 
Some papers which are ſtill extant ſeem to render 
the former not improbable, 

Caxxs of another kind, and no leſs diſquieting, 
occupied Elizabeth's thoughts, The calm which 
ſhe had long enjoyed, ſeemed now to be at an end; 
and ſuch ſtorms were gathering 1n every quarter, 
as filled her with juſt alarm. All the neighbour- 
ing nations had undergone revolutions extremely 
to her diſadvantage, The great qualities which 
Henry III. had difplayed in his youth, and which 
raiſed the expectations of his ſubjects ſo high, va- 
niſhed on his-aſcending the throne; and his ac- 
quiring-ſupreme power ſeems not only to have 
corrupted his heart, but to have impaired his un- 
derſtanding. He ſoon loſt the eſteem and affec- 
tion of the nation; and a life divided between the 
auſterities of a ſuperſtitious devotion, and the ex- 


7 Murdin, 566. Jebb, ii. 571, See Append. No. XIII. 
See Append, No. XIII. 
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travagancies of the molt diſſolute debauchery, * 


rendered him as contemptible as he was odious 


# on account of his rapaciouſneſs, his profuſion, 


and the fondneſs with which he doated on many 
unworthy minions. On the death of his only bro- 
ther, thoſe ſentiments of the people burſt out with 


violence. Henry had no children, and though 


but thirty-two years of age, the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown was already conſidered as open, The King 
of Navarre, a diſtant deſcendant of the royal fa- 
mily, but the undoubted heir to the Crown, was a 
zealous Proteſtant, The proſpect of an event ſo 
fatal to their religion, as his aſcending the throne 
of France, alarmed all the Catholics in Europe, 
and the Duke of Guiſe, countenanced by the Pope, 
and aided by the King of Spain, appeared as the 
defender of the Romiſh faith, and the aſſerter of 
the Cardinal of Bourbon's right to the Crown. In 
order to unite the party, a bond of confederacy 
was formed, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the oly 
League, All ranks of men joined in it with emu- 
lation. The ſpirit ſpread with the irreſiſtible ra- 
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pidity which was natural to religious paſſions in 


that age. The deſtruction of the Reformation, not 
only in France, but all over Europe, feemed to be 
the object and wiſh of the whole party; and the 
Duke of Guiſe, the head of this mighty and zeal- 
ous body, acquired authority in the kingdom, far 


ſuperior to that which the King himſelf poſſeſſed, 


Philip IT. by the conqueſt of Portugal, had greatly 
increaſed the naval power of Spain, and had at laſt 
reduced under his dominion all that portion of the 
Continent, which lies beyond the Pyrenean moun- 
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tains, and which Nature ſeems to have deſtined to 
form one great monarchy. William, Prince of 
Orange, who firſt encouraged the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands to aſſert their liberties, and whole 
wiſdom and valour formed and protected the riſing 
commonwealth, had fallen by the hands of an aſ- 
ſaſſin. The ſuperior genius of the Prince of Parma 
had given an entire turn to the fate of the war in 
the Low Countries; all his enterpriſes, concerted 
with conſummate ſkill, and executed with equal 
bravery, had been attended with ſucceſs; and the 
Dutch, reduced to the laſt extremity, were on 
the point of falling under the dominion of their 
ancient maſter, 

Noxe of thoſe circumſtances, to which Eliza- 
beth had hitherta owed her ſecurity, exiſted any 
longer. She could derive no advantage from the 
jealouſy which had ſubſiſted between France and 
Spain; Philip, by means of his confederacy with 
the Duke of Guiſe, had an equal ſway in the coun- 
cils of both kingdoms. The Hugonots were 
unable to contend with the power of the League; 
and little could be expected from any diverſion 
they might create. Nar was it probable that the 


Netherlands could long employ the arms, or di- 


vide the ſtrength, of Spain. In this ſituation of 
the affairs of Europe, it became neceſſary for Eli- 
zabeth to form a new plan of conduct; and her 
wiſdom in forming it was not greater than the 
vigour with which ſhe carried it on, The mea- 
ſures, moſt ſuitable to her natural temper, and 
which ſhe had hitherto purſued, were cautious 
and ſafe; thoſe which ſhe now adopted, were en- 
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terpriſing and hazardous. She preferred peace, 
but was not afraid of war; and was capable, when 
compelled by neceſſity, not only of defending 
herſelf with ſpirit, but of attacking her enemies 
with a boldneſs which averted danger from her 
own dominions. She immediately furniſhed the 
Hugonots with a conſiderable ſupply in money. 
She carried on a private negotiation with Henry 
III. who, though compelled to join the League, 
hated the leaders of it, and wiſhed for their de- 
ſtruction. 
of the Dutch commonwealth, and ſent a powerful 
army to its aſſiſtance, She endeavoured to form 
a general confederacy of the Proteſtant Princes, 
in oppoſition to the Popiſh League. She deter- 
mined to proceed with the utmoſt rigour againſt 
the Queen of Scots, whoſe ſufferings and rights 
affarded her enemies a ſpecious pretence for in- 


vading her dominions. She reſolved to redouble 


her endeavours, in order to effect a cloſer union 
with Scotland, and to extend and perpetuate her 
influence over the councils of that nation. 

Sur found it no difficult matter to induce moſt 
of the Scottiſh courtiers to promote all her deſigns. 
Gray, Sir John Maitland, who had been advanced 
to the office of Secretary, which his brother for- 
merly held, Sir Lewis Bellenden, the Juſtice Clerk, 
who had ſucceeded Gray as the King's reſident at 
London, were the perſons in whom ſhe chiefly 
confided, In order to direct and quicken their 
nations, ſhe diſpatched Sir Edward Wotton along 
with Bellenden into Scotland, This man was gay, 
well-bred, and entertaining; he excelled in all 
the 


She openly undertook the protection 
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Propoſes a 
league with 
Scotland. 


July 29. 


ventures which he had met with, and the ob— 
ſervations he had made, during a long reſidence 
in foreign countries; but under the veil of theſe 
ſuperficial qualities, he concealed a dangerous and 
intriguing ſpirit. He ſoon grew into high favour 
with James, and while he was ſeemingly attentive 
only to pleaſure and diverſions, he acquired in- 
fluence over the public councils, to a degree 


which was indecent for a ſtranger to poſſeſs“. 


NorTainG, however, could be more acceptable 
to the nation, than the propoſal he made of a ſtrict 
alliance between the two kingdoms, in defence of 
the Reformed Religion. The rapid and alarm- 
ing progreſs of the Popiſh League ſeemed to call 
on all Proteſtant Princes to unite for the preſer- 
vation of their common faith. James embraced 
the overture with warmth, and a Convention of 
eſtates empowered him to conclude ſuch a treaty, 
and engaged to ratify it in parhament*. The 
alacrity with which James concurred in this mea- 
ture muſt not be wholly aſcribed either to his 
own zeal, or to Wotton's addreſs; it was owing 
in part to Elizabeth's liberality. As a mark of 
her motherly affection for the young King, ſhe 
ſettled on him an annual penſion of five thouſand 
pounds; the ſame ſum which her father had al- 
lotted her before ſhe aſcended the throne. This 
circumſtance, which ſhe took care to mention, 


rendered a ſum, which in that age was far from 


2 Melv. 317. o Spotſw. 339. 
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being inconſiderable, a very acceptable preſent 
ro the King, whole revenues, during a long 
minority, had been almoſt totally diſſipated“. 
Bur the chief object of Wotton's intrigues, was 
to ruin Arran, While a minion ſo odious to the 
nation continued to govern the King, his aſſiſt— 
ance could be of little advantage to Elizabeth. 
And though Arran, ever ſince his interview with 
Hunſdon, had appeared extremely for her intereſt, 
ſhe could place no great confidence in a man 
whoſe conduct was ſo capricious and irregular, 
and who, notwithſtanding his proteſtations to the 
contrary, ſtill continued a ſecret correſpondence 
both with Mary and with the Duke of Guiſe. 
The baniſhed Lords were attached to England 
from affection, as well as principle, and were the 
only perſons among the Scots whom, in any dan- 
gerous exigency, ſhe could thoroughly truſt, Be- 
fore Bellenden left London, they had been ſum- 
moned thither, under colour of vindicating them- 
ſelves from his accuſations, but, in reality, to 
concert with him the moſt proper meaſures for're- 


ſtoring them to their country. Wotton purſued 


this plan, and endeavoured to ripen it for exe— 
cution; and it was greatly facilitated by an event 
neither uncommon nor conſiderable. Sir John 
Forſter, and Ker of Ferniherſt, the Engliſh and 
Scottiſh: wardens of the middle marches, having 
met, according to the cuſtom of the borders, 
about midſummer, a fray aroſe, and Lord Ruſlel, 
the Earl of Bedford's eldeſt ſon, happened to be 


6 Cald. lil, 505 
killed, 
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BOOK killed. This ſcuffle was purely accidental, but 
—— Elizabeth choſe to conſider it as a deſign formed 
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OR. 16, 


by Ker, at the inſtigation of Arran, to involve 
the two kingdoms in war. She inſiſted that both 
ſhould be delivered up to her; and though James 
eluded that demand, he was obliged to confine 
Arran in St. Andrew's, and Ker in Aberdeen. 
During his abſence from court, Wotton and his 
aſſociates carried on their intrigues without inter- 
ruption. By their advice, the baniſhed nobles 
endeavoured to accommodate their differences 
with Lord John and Lord Claud, the Duke of 
Chatelherault's two ſons, whom Morton's vio- 
lence had driven out of the kingdom. Their 
common ſufferings, and common intereſt, induced 
both parties to bury in oblivion the ancient diſ- 
cord which had ſubſiſted between the houſes of 


Hamilton and Douglas. By Elizabeth's per- 


miſſion, they returned in a body to the borders 
of Scotland. Arran, who had again recovered 
favour, inſiſted on putting the kingdom in a poſ- 
ture of defence. But Gray, Bellenden, and Mait- 
land ſecretly thwarted all his meaſures. Some 
neceſſary orders they prevented from being iſſued; 
others they rendered ineffectual, by the manner of 
execution; and all of them were obeyed ſlowly, and 
with reluctance“. 


WorToN's fertile brain was, at the ſame time, 
big with another and more dangerous plot. He 
had contrived to ſeize the King, and to carry him 
by force into England. But the deſign was hap- 
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pily diſcovered; and, in order to avoid the pu- 
niſhment his treachery merited, he departed with- 
out taking leaves. 


MEanwnire the baniſhed Lords haſtened the 
execution of their enterpriſe; and as their friends 
and vaſſals were now ready to join them, they en- 
tered Scotland, Wherever they came, they were 
welcomed as the deliverers of their country, and 
the molt fervent prayers were addreſſed to Heaven 
for the ſucceſs of their arms. They advanced, 
without loſing a moment, towards Stirling, at the 
head of ten thouſand men. The King, though he 
had aſſembled an army ſuperior in number, could 
not venture to meet them in the field, with troops 
whoſe loyalty was extremely dubious, and who, at 
beſt, were far from being hearty in the cauſe; nor 
was either the town or caſtle provided for a ſiege. 
The gates, however, of both were ſhut, and the 
nobles encamped at St. Ninian's. That ſame 
night they ſurpriſed the town, or more probably 
it was betrayed into their hands; and Arran, who 


had undertaken to defend it, was obliged to ſave 


himſelf by a precipitate flight, Next morning 
they inveſted the caſtle, in which there were not 
proviſions for twenty-four hours; and James 'was 
neceſſitated immediately to hearken to terms of 
accommodation, They were not ſo elated with 
ſucceſs, as to urge extravagant demarids, nor was 
the King unwilling to make every reaſonable con- 
ceſſion, They obtained a pardon in the moſt 
ample form, of all the offences which they had 
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L—— were, by way of ſecurity, put into their hands; 


1585. 


A Parlia - 
ment. 
Dec. 10. 


Church af- 


fai is, 


Crawford, Montroſe, and Colonel Stewart were 
removed from the'King's preſence; and a parlia- 


ment was called, in order to eſtabliſh tranquillity 
in the nation*, 


Troven a great majority in this parliament 
conliſted of the confederate nobles and their ad- 
herents, they were far from diſcovering a vindic- 
tive ſpirit. Satisfied with procuring an act, re- 
ſtoring them to their ancient honours and eſtates, 
and ratifying the pardon granted by the King, 
they ſeemed willing to forget all paſt errors in the 
adminiſtration, and ſpared James the mortifica— 
tion of ſeeing his Miniſters branded with any 
public note of infamy. Arran alone, deprived 


of all his honours, ſtripped of his borrowed ſpoils, 


and declared an enemy to his country by public 
proclamation, ſunk back into obſcurity, and muſt, 
henceforth, be mentioned by his primitive title of 
Captain James Stewart, As he had been, during 
his unmerited proſperity, the object of the hatred 


and indignation of his countrymen, they beheld 
his fall without pity, nor did all his ſufferings mi- 


tigate their reſentment in the leaſt degree. 
Tus Clergy were the only body of men who 


obtained no redreſs of their grievances by this re- 
volution. The confederate nobles had, all along, 


aftected to be conſidered as guardians of the privi- 
leges and diſcipline of the Church. In all their 


manifeſtos they had declared their reſolution to 
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reſtore theſe, and by that popular pretence had B 9.0 K 


gained many friends. 
pect ſome fruit of theſe promiſes, and ſome re- 
turns of gratitude towards many of the moſt emi- 
nent preachers who had ſuffered in their cauſe, and 
who demanded the repeal of the laws paſſed the 
preceding year. The King, however, was re- 
ſolute to maintain theſe laws in full authority; 
and as the nobles were extremely ſolicitous not to 
diſguſt him, by inſiſting on any diſagreeable re- 
quelt, the claims of the Church in this, as well as 
in many former inſtances, were ſacrificed to the 
intereſt of the laity. The Miniſters gave vent to 
their indignation in the pulpit, and their impa- 
tience under thediſappointment broke out in ſome 
expreſſions extremely diſreſpectful even towards 
the King himſelf *, 

Tux Archbiſhop of St. Andrew s, too, felt the 
effects of their anger. The Provincial Synod of 
Fife ſummoned him to appear, and to anſwer for 
his contempt of the decrees of former Aſſemblies, 
in preſuming to exerciſe the function of a Biſhop. 
Though he refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdic- 
tion of the court, and appealed from it to the 
King, a ſentence of excommunication, equally in- 
decent and irregular, was pronounced againſt him. 
Adamſon, with no leſs indecency, thundered his 
archiepiſcopal excommunication againſt Melvil, 
and ſome other of his opponents. 


Soon after, a General Aſſembly was held, in 

which the King, with ſome difficulty, obtained an 
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BOOK act, permitting the name and office of Biſhop (til! 
L—— to continue in the Church. The power of the 


order, however, was conſiderably retrenched. 
The exerciſe of diſcipline, and the inſpection of 
the life and doctrine of the Clergy, were com- 
mitted to Preſbyteries, in which Biſhops ſhould 
be allowed no other pre-eminence, but that of 
preſiding as perpetual moderators. They them- 
ſelves were declared to be ſubject, in the ſame 
manner as other paſtors, to the juriſdiction of 
the General Aſſembly. As the diſcuſſion of the 
Archbiſhop's appeal might have kindled unuſual 
heats in the Aſſembly, that affair was terminated 
by a compromiſe. He renounced any claim of 
ſupremacy over the Church, and promiſed to de- 
mean himſelf ſuitably to the character of a Biſhop, 
as deſcribed by St. Paul. The Aſſembly, with- 
out examining the foundations of the ſentence of 
excommunication, declared that it ſhould be held 
of no effect, and reſtored him to all the privileges 
which he enjoyed before it was pronounced, Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary tenderneſs ſhewn 
for the honour of the ſynod, and the delicacy and 
reſpect with which its juriſdiction was treated, 


ſeveral members were ſo zealous as to proteſt 
againſt this deciſion®, 


Tur court of Scotland was now filled with per- 
ſons ſo warmly attached to Elizabeth, that the 
league befween the two kingdoms, which had been 


propoſed laſt year, met with no interruption, but 
from D'Eſneval the French envoy. James him- 


b Cald. iii, 894. Spotſw. 346. 
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ſelf firſt offered to renew the negotiation, Eliza- 
beth did not ſuffer ſuch a favourable opportunity 
ro ſlip, and inſtantly diſpatched Randolph to con- 
clude a treaty, which ſhe ſo much deſired. The 
danger to which the Proteſtant religion was ex- 
poſed, by the late combination of the Popiſh 
powers for its deſtruction, and the neceſſity of a 
ſtrict confederacy among thoſe who had embraced 
the Reformation, in order to obſtruct their per- 
nicious deſigns, were mentioned as the founda- 
tion of the league. The chief articles in it were; 
that both parties ſhould bind themſelves to defend 
the Evangelic Religion; that the league ſhould 
be offenſive and defenſive againſt all who ſhall 
endeavour to diſturb the exerciſe of religion in 
either Kingdom; that if one of the two parties be 
invaded, the other, notwithſtanding any former 
alliance, ſhould not, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt 
the invader; that if England be invaded in any 
part remote from Scotland, James ſhould aſſiſt 
the Queen with two thouſand horſe and five 
thouſand foot; that if the enemy landed or ap- 


proached within ſixty miles of Scotland, the 


King ſhould take the field with his whole forces, 
in the ſame manner as he would do in defence of 
his own kingdom. Elizabeth, in return, under- 
took to act in defence of Scotland, if it ſhould be 
invaded. At the ſame time ſhe aſſured the King 
that no ſtep ſhould be taken, which might dero- 
gate in any degree from his pretenſions to the 
Engliſh Crown. Elizabeth expreſſed great ſa- 
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an uſeful ally, inſtead of a dangerous neighbour, 


w—— and afforded her a degree of ſecurity on that ſide, 


1536, 


which all her anceſtors had aimed at, but none of 
them had been able to obtain. Zeal for religion, 
together with the bleſſings of peace, which both 
kingdoms had enjoyed during a conſiderable pe- 
riod, had ſo far abated the violence of national 
antipathy, that the King's conduct was univerſally 
acceptable to his own people“. 

Tu acquittal of Archibald Douglas, at this 
time, expoſed James to much and deſerved cen- 
ſure. This man was deeply engaged in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt the lifeof the King his father. Both 
Morton and Binny one of his own ſervants, who 
ſuffered for that crime, had accuſed him of being 
preſent at the murder'. He had eſcaped puniſh- 
ment by flying into England, and James had 
often required Elizabeth to deliver up a perſon ſo 
unworthy of her protection. He. now obtained a 
licence, from the King himſelf, to return into 
Scotland; and after undergoing a mocks trial, 
calculated to conceal, rather than to detect his 


guilt, he was not only taken into favour by the 


King, but ſent back to the court of England, 
with the honourable character of his ambaſſador, 
James was now of ſuch an age, that his youth and 
inexperience cannot be pleaded in excuſe for this 
indecent tranſaction. It muſt be imputed to the 
exceſſive facility of his temper, which often led 
him to gratify his courtiers at the expence of his 
own dignity and reputation”, 

See Append. No. XIV. Arnot Crim 
m Spotſw. 348. Cald. iii. 917. 
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Nor long after, the inconſidercte affection of “ 
the Engliſh Catholics towards Mary, and their Cohan 
3 
implacable reſentment againſt Elizabeth, gave pic B 
riſe to a conſpiracy which proved fatal to the {ons 


conſpiracy 


one Queen, left an indelible ſtain on the reputa- Fü 
tion of the other, and preſented a ſpectacle to 
Europe, of which there had been hitherto no ex- 
ample in the hiſtory of mankind. 

Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodg- 
ſon, prieſts educated in the ſeminary at Rheims, 
had adopted an extravagant and enthuſiaſtic no- 
tion, that the Bull of Pius V. againſt Elizabeth, 
was dictated immediately by the Holy Ghoſt. 
This wild opinion they inſtilled into Savage, an 
officer in the Spaniſh army, noted for his furious 
zeal and daring courage; and perſuaded him that 
no ſervice could be ſo acceptable to Heaven, as 
to take away the life of an excommunicated He- 
retic. Savage, eager to obtain the crown of 
martyrdom, bound himſelf by a ſolemn vow to 
kill Elizabeth. Ballard, a pragmatical prieſt of 
that ſeminary, had at that time come over 'to 
Paris, and ſolicited Mendoza, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador there, to procure an invaſion of Eng- 
land, while the affairs of the league were ſo 
proſperous, and the kingdom left naked by ſend- 
ing ſo many of the Queen's beſt troops into the 
Netherlands. Paget and the Engliſh exiles de- 
monſtrated the fruitleſſneſs of ſuch an attempt, 
unleſs Elizabeth were firſt cut off, or the invaders 
ſecured of a powerful concurrence on their land- 
ing. If it could be hoped that either of theſe 
events would happen, effectual aid was promiſed; 
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rene) his intrigues. 


May 15 


June 


He communicated his deſigns to Anthony Ba- 
bington, a young gentleman in Derbyſhire, of a 
large fortune, and many amiable qualities, who 
having contracted, during his reſidence in France, 
a familiarity with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
had been recommended by him to the Queen of 
Scots. He concurred with Paget, in conſidering 
the death of Elizabeth as a neceſſary preli- 
minary to any invaſion. Ballard gave him hopes 
that an end would ſoon be put to her days, and 
imparted to him Savage's vow, who was now in 
London waiting for an opportunity to ſtrike the 
blow. But Babington thought the attempt of 
too much importance, to rely on a ſingle hand 
for the execution of it, and propoſed that five re- 
ſolute gentlemen ſhould be joined with Savage, 
in an enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which was the 
foundation of all their hopes. He offered to find 
out perſons willing to undertake the ſervice, 
whoſe honour, ſecrecy, and courage they might 
ſafely truſt. He accordingly opened the matter 
to Edward Windſor, Thomas Saliſbury, Charles 
Tilney, Chidioc Tichbourne, Robert Gage, John 


Travers, Robert Barnwell, John Charnock, Henry 


Dun, John Jones, and Robert Polly, all of them, 
except Polly, whoſe buſtling forward zeal intro- 
duced him into their ſociety, gentlemen of good 
families, united together in the bonds of private 
friendſhip, ſtrengthened by the more powerful 


tie of religious zeal. Many conſultations were 
held; their plan of operations was at laſt ſettled; 


and 
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and their different parts aſſigned. Babington 
himſelf was appointed to reſcue the Queen of 
Scots; Saliſbury, with ſome others, undertook to 
excite ſeveral counties to take arms; the murder 
of the Queen, the moſt dangerous and important 
ſervice of all, fell ro Tichbourne and Savage, 
with four aſſociates. So totally had their bigoted 
prejudices extinguiſhed the principles of honour, 
and the ſentiments of humanity ſuitable to their 
rank, that, without ſcruple or compunction, they 
undertook an action which is viewed with horror, 
even when committed by the meaneſt and moſt 
profligate of mankind. This attempt, on the 
contrary, appeared to them no leſs honourable 
than it was deſperate; and in order to perpetuate 
the memory of it, they had a picture drawn con- 
taining the portraits of the ſix aſſaſſins, with that 
of Babington in the middle, and a motto inti- 
mating that they were jointly embarked in ſome 
hazardous deſign, | 


Tux conſpirators, as appears by this wanton 
and imprudent inſtance of vanity, ſeem to have 
thought a diſcovery ſcarcely poſſible, and neither 
diſtruſted the fidelity of their companions, -nor 
doubted the ſucceſs of their undertaking. But 
while they believed that their machinations were 
carried on with the moſt profound and impene- 
trable ſecrecy, every ſtep they took was fully 
known to Walſingham. Polly was one of his 
ſpies, and had entered into the conſpiracy with 
10 other deſign than to betray his aſſociates. Gil- 
bert Gifford too, having been ſent over to Eng- 
land to quicken the motions of the conſpirators, 


L, 3 had 
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ſp.racy, 


That vi- 
gilant Miniſter immediately imparted the diſco- 
veries which he had made to Elizabeth; and with- 
out communicating the matter to any other of 
the Counſellors, they agreed, in order to under— 
ſtand the plot more perfectly, to wait until it was 
ripened into ſome form, and brought near the 
point of execution. 

Ar laſt, Elizabeth thought it dangerous and 
criminal to expoſe her own life, and to tempt 
Providence any farther. Ballard, the prime 
mover in the whole conſpiracy, was arreſted. His 
aſſociates, diſconcerted and ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, endeavoured to fave themſelves by flight. 
But, within a few days, all of them, except 
Windſor, were ſeized in different places of the 
kingdom, and committed to the Tower. Though 
they had undertaken the part, they wanted the 
firm and determined ſpirit of aſſaſſins; and, in- 
fluenced by fear or by hope, at once confeſſed all 
that they knew. The indignation of the people, 
and their impatience to revenge ſuch an execrable 
combination againſt the life of their Sovereign, 
haſtened their trial, and all of them ſuffered the 
death of traitors“. 

Tnus far Elizabeth's conduct may be pro- 
nounced both prudent and laudable, nor can ſhe 
be accuſed of violating any law of humanity, or 
of taking any precautions beyond what were ne- 
ceſſary for her own ſafety. But a tragical ſcenc 
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followed, with regard to which poſterity will paſs 
a very different judgment. 

Tux frantic zeal of a few raſh young men ac- 
counts ſufficiently for all the wild and wicked de- 
ſigns which they had formed. But this was not 
the light in which Elizabeth and her Miniſters 
choſe to place the conſpiracy. They wiſhed to 
perſuade the nation, that Babington and his aſſo- 
ciates ſhould be conſidered merely as inſtruments 
employed by the Queen of Scots, the real though 
ſecret author of ſo many attempts againſt the life 
of Elizabeth, and the peace of her kingdoms, 
They produced letters, which they aſcribed to 
her, in ſupport of this charge. Theſe, as they 
gave out, had come into their hands by the fol- 
lowing ſingular and myſterious method of con- 
veyance. Gifford, on his return into England, 
had been truſted by ſome of the exiles with 


letters to Mary; but in order to make a trial of 


his fidelity and addreſs, they were only blank 
papers made up in that form. Theſe being ſafely 
delivered by him, he was afterwards employed 


without farther ſcruple. Walſingham having 


found means to gain this man, he, by the per- 


miſſion of that Miniſter and the connivance of 


Paulet, bribed a tradeſman in the neighbourhood 
of Chartley, whither Mary had been conveyed, 


who depoſited the letters in a hole in the wall of 
the caſtle, covered with a looſe ſtone. Thence 


they were taken by the Queen, and in the ſame 
manner her anſwers returned. All theſe were 
carried to Walſingham, opened by him, decy- 
phered, ſealed again ſo dexterouſly that the fraud 
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could not be perceived, and then tranſmitted to 


w—— the perſons to whom they were directed. Two 
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letters to Babington, with ſeveral to Mendoza, 
Paget, Englefield, and the Engliſh fugitives, 
were procured by this artiſice. It was given out, 
that jn theſe letters Mary approved of the con- 
ſpiracy, and even of the aſſaſſination; that ſhe di- 
rected them to proceed with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection, and not to take arms until foreign auxi- 
liaries were ready to join them; that ſhe recom- 
mended the Earl of Arundel, his brothers, and 
the young Earl of Northumberland, as proper 
perſuns to conduct and to add reputation to their 
enterpriſe; that ſhe adviſed them, if poſlible, to 
excite at the ſame time ſome commotion in Ire- 
land; and above all, beſought them to concert 
with care the means af her own eſcape, ſuggeſting 
to them ſeveral expedients for that purpoſe. 

ALL theſe circumſtances were opened. at the 
trial of the conſpirators; and while the nation 
was under the influence of thaſe terrors which the 
aſſociation had raiſed, and the late danger had 
augmented, they were believed without heſitation 
or inquiry, and ſpread a general alarm. Mary's 
zeal for her religion was well known; and in that 
age, examples of the violent and ſanguinary ſpirit 
which it inſpired were numerous. All the ca- 
bals againſt the peace of the kingdom for many 
years had been carried on in her name; and it 


. Now appears evidently, ſaid the Engliſh, that the 


ſafety of the ane Queen is incompatible with that 
of the other. Why then, added they, ſhould 
the tranquillity of England be ſacrificed for the 


ſake 
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ſake of a ſtranger? Why is a life ſo dear to the BO OK 


aſperated rival? The caſe ſuppoſed in the aſſo- 
ciation has now happened, the ſacred perſon of 
our Sovereign has been threatened, and why 
ſhould not an injured people execute that juſt 
vengeance which they had vowed ? 

No ſentiments could be more agreeable than 
theſe to Elizabeth and her Miniſters. They them- 
ſelves had at firſt propagated them among the 
people, and they now ſerved both as an apology 
and a motive for their proceeding to ſuch extre- 
mities againſt the Scottiſh Queen as they had 


long meditated. The more numerous the injuries 


were which Elizabeth had heaped on Mary, the 
more ſhe feared and hated that unhappy Queen, 
and came at laſt to be perſuaded that there could 
be no other ſecurity for her own life, but the 
death of her rival. Burleigh and Walſingham 
had promoted ſo zealouſly all her meaſures with 
regard to Scottiſh affairs; and had acted, with fo 
little reſerye, in oppoſition to Mary, that they 


had reaſon to dread the moſt violent effects of her 


reſentment, if eyer ſhe ſhould mount the throne 
of England. From this additjanal conſideration 
they endeavoured, with the utmoſt carneſtneſs, 
to hinder an event ſo fatal to themſelves, by con- 
firming their Miſtreſs's fear and hatred of the 
Scottiſh Queen. 

MEanwHiLE, Mary was guarded with unuſual 
yigilance, and great care was taken to keep her 
ignorant of the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. Sir 
Thomas Gorges was at laſt ſent from court to ac- 
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quaint her both of it, and of the imputation with 
which ſhe was loaded as acceſſary to that crime; 
and he ſurpriſed her with the account juſt as the 
had got on horſeback to ride out along with her 
keepers. She was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and 
would have returned to her apartment, but ſhe 
was not permitted; and in her abſence, her pri- 
vate cloſet was broke open, her cabinet and pa- 
pers were ſeized, ſealed, and ſent up to court. 
Her principal domeſtics too were arreſted, and 
committed to different keepers, Nau and Curle, 
her two ſecretaries, the one a native of France, 
the other of Scotland, were carried priſoners to 
London. All the money in her cuſtody, amount- 
ing to little more than two thouſand pounds, was 
lecured®, And after leading her about, for ſome 
days, from one gentleman's houſe to another, ſhe 
was conveyed to Fotheringay, a ſtrong caſtle in 
Northamptonſhire”, 


No farther evidence could now be expected 
againſt Mary, and nothing remained but to decide 
what ſhould be her fate. With regard to this, 
Elizabeth, and thoſe Miniſters in whom ſhe chiefly 
confided, ſeem to have taken their reſolution ; but 
there was ſtill great variety of ſentiments among 
her other Counſellors. Some thought it ſufficient 
to diſmiſs all Mary's attendants, and to keep her 
under ſuch cloſe reſtraint, as would cut off all poſ- 
ſibility of correſponding with the enemies of the 


kingdom; and as her conſtitution, broken by 
long confinement, and her ſpirit dejected with fo 
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delivered from all their fears. But though it 
might be eaſy to ſecure Mary's own perſon, it 
was impoſſible to diminiſh the reverence which 
the Roman Catholics had for her name, or to ex- 
tinguiſh the compaſſion with which they viewed 
her ſuſferings; while ſuch ſentiments continued, 
inſurrections and invaſions would never be want- 
ing for her relief, and the only effect of any new 
rigour would be to render theſe attempts more 
frequent and more dangerous. For this reaſon 
the expedient was rejected. 

A puBLic and legal trial, though the moſt un- panics 
exampled, was judged the moſt unexceptionable e. 
method of proceeding; and it had, at the ſame 
time, a ſemblance of juſtice, accompanied with 
an air of dignity. It was in vain to ſearch the 
ancient records for any ſtatute or precedent to 
juſtify ſuch an uncommon ſtep, as the trial of a 
foreign Prince, who had not entered the kingdom 
in arms, but had fled thither for refuge. The 
proceedings againſt her were founded on the act 
of laſt Parliament, and by applying 1t in this 
manner, the intention of thoſe who had framed 
that ſevere ſtatute became more apparent“. 

EL1ZABETH reſolved that no circumſtance of 
pomp or ſolemnity ſhould be wanting, which 
could render this tranſaction ſuch as became rhe 
dignity of the perſon to be tried. She appointed, 
by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, forty per- 
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n ie K ſons, the moſt illuſtrious in the kingdom by their 
— birth or offices, together with five of the judges, 
1586. to hear and decide this great cauſe. Many difh- 
culties were ſtarted by the lawyers about the name 

and title by which Mary ſhould be arraigned; 

and while the eſſentials of juſtice were ſo groſsly 
violated, the empty forms of it were the objects 

of their care. They at length agreed that ſhe 

ſhould be ſtyled © Mary, daughter and heir of 

« James V. late King of Scots, commonly called 

«© Queen of Scots, and Dowager of France*.” 


AFTER the many indignities which ſhe had 


lately ſuffered, Mary could no longer doubt but 4 as 
that her deſtruction was determined. She e-, * 
pected, every moment, to end her days by poiſon, WE 5 
or by ſome of thoſe ſecret means uſually employed 5 


againſt captive Princes. Leſt the malice of her 
enemies, at the ſame time that it deprived her of 
life, ſhould endeavour likewiſe to blaſt her re- 
putation, ſhe wrote to the Duke of Guiſe, and 
vindicated herſelf, in the ſtrongeſt terms, from 
the imputation of encouraging or of being acceſ- 
fary to the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Elizabeth”. 
In the ſolitude of her priſon, the ſtrange reſolu- 
tion of bringing her to a public trial had not 
reached her ears, nor did the idea of any thing ſo 
unprecedented, and ſo repugnant to regal Ma- 
jeſty, once enter into her thoughts. 


Tue trialaa ON the eleventh of October, the Commiſſioners 


Fo herin- 


8 appointed by Elizabeth arrived at Fotheringay. 
Next morning they delivered a letter from their 


Strype, iii. 362, 5 Jebb, ii. 283. 
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er Sovereign to Mary, in which, after the bittereſt B 9.9 K * 
es, * reproaches and accuſations, ſhe informed her, 'J 


3 


that regard for the happineſs of the nation had, WM 
at laſt, rendered it neceſſary to make a public 
inquiry into her conduct, and therefore required 
her, as ſhe had lived ſo long under the protection 
of the laws of England, to ſubmit now to the 
trial, which they ordained to be taken of her 
crimes. Mary, though ſurpriſed at this meſſage, Mary re- 
was neither appalled at the danger, nor unmind- 4 = Hl 
ful of her own dignity. She proteſted, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that ſhe was innocent of the 
crime laid to her charge, and had never counte- 
nanced any attempt againſt the life of the Queen 
of England; but, at the ſame time, refuſed to 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of her commiſſioners, 
&« I came into the kingdom,” ſaid ſhe, “ an in- 
© dependent Sovereign, to implore the Queen's 
C aſſiſtance, not to ſubje& myſelf to her authority. 
« Nor is my ſpirit ſo broken by its paſt misfor- 
ce tunes, or ſo intimidated by preſent dangers, as 
to ſtoop to any thing unbecoming the Majeſty 
of a crowned head, or that will diſgrace the 
anceſtors from whom I am deſcended, and the 
« ſon to whom I ſhall leave my throne. If I 
«© muſt-be tried, Princes alone can be my Peers, 
* The Queen of England's ſubjects, however 
ce noble their birth may be, are of a rank inferior 
« to mine. Ever ſince my arrival in this king- 
% dom, I have been confined as a priſoner, Its 
laws never afforded me any protection. Let 
them not now be perverted, in order to take 
* away my life.” | 
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Tur Commiſſioners employed arguments and 
They 
even threatened to proceed according to the forms 
of law, and to paſs ſentence againſt her on ac- 
count of her contumacy in refuſing to plead; ſhe 
perſiſted, however, for two days to decline their 
juriſdiction. An argument uſed by Hatton, the 
Vice-Chamberlain, at laſt prevailed. He told 
her, that, by avoiding a trial, ſhe injured her own 
reputation, and deprived herſelf of the only op- 
portunity of ſetting her innocence in a clear light; 
and that nothing would be more agreeable to 
them, or more acceptable to the Queen their 


Miſtreſs, than to be convinced, by undoubted 


evidence, that ſhe had been unjuſtly loaded with 
foul aſperſions. 

No wonder pretexts ſo plauſible ſhould impoſe 
on the unwary Queen, or that ſhe, unaſſiſted, at 
that time, by any friend or counſellor, ſhould not 
be able to detect and elude all the artifices of Eli- 
zabeth's ableſt Miniſters. In a ſituation equally 
melancholy, and under circumſtances nearly ſimi- 
lar, her Grandſon, Charles I. refuſed, with the 
utmoſt firmneſs, to acknowledge the uſurped ju- 
riſdiction of the High Court of Juſtice; and poſ- 
terity has approved his conduct, as ſuitable to the 
dignity of a King. If Mary was leſs conſtant in 
her reſolution, it muſt be imputed ſolely to her 
anxious deſire of vindicating her own honour. 

Ar her appearance before the Judges, who were 
ſeated in the great hall of the caſtle, where they 
received her with much ceremony, ſhe took care 
to proteſt, that, by condeſcenging to hear and to 
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brought againſt her, ſhe neither acknovledged 


the juriſdiction of the court, nor admitted of the 
validity and juſtice of anos acts by which they 
pretended to try her. 

Taz Chancellor, by a counter-proteſtation, en- 
deavoured to vindicate the authority of the court. 


1588. 


TEN Elizabeth's Attorney and Solicitor The zccu- 


ation a- 


opened the charge againſt her, with all the cir- git her, 
cumſtances of the Jate conſpiracy. Copies of 


Mary'sletters to Mendoza, Babington, Englefield, 
and Paget were produced. Babington's confeſſion, 
thoſe of Ballard, Savage, and the other conſpira— 


tors, together with the declarations of Nau and 


Curle her ſecretaries, were read, and the whole 
ranged in the moſt ſpecious order, which the art 
of the lawyers could deviſe, and heightened by 
every colour their eloquence could add. 

Mary liſtened to their harangues attentively, 
and without emotion, But at the mention of the 
Earl of Arundel's name, who was then confined 
in the Tower, ſhe broke out into this tender and 
generous exclamation: * Alas! how much has 
e the noble Houſe of Howard ſuffered for my 
*©ſake!” 

Wren the Queen's counſel had finiſhed, Mary 
ſtood up, and with great magnanimity, and equal 
preſence of mind, began her defence. She be- 
wailed the unhappineſs of her own ſituation, that 
after a captivity of nineteen years, during which 
the had ſuffered treatment no leſs cruel than 
unmerited, ſhe was at laſt loaded with an ac- 
cuſation, which tended not only to rob her of 

her 


Her de- 
fences, 


though an anointed Queen, commanded to ap. 


without the vſe of her own papers. 


little weight; fear or hope might extort from them 
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her right of ſucceſſion, and to deprive her of 
life itſelf, but to tranſmit her name with in- 
famy to future ages: That, without regarding 
the ſacred rights of Sovereignty, ſhe was now 
ſubjected to laws framed againſt private perſons; 


pear before the tribunal of ſubjects; and, like a 
common criminal, her honour expoſed to the pe- 
tulant tongues of lawyers, capable of wreſting 
her words, and of miſrepreſenting her actions: 
That, even in this diſhonourable ſituation, ſhe 
was denied the privileges uſually granted to cri- 
minals, and obliged to undertake her own de- 
fence, without the preſence of any friend with 
whom to adviſe, without the aid of counſel, and 


SHE then proceeded to the particular articles in 
the accuſation. She abſolutely denied any corre- 
ſpondence with Babington or Ballard: Copies 
only of her pretended letters to them were pro- 
duced; though nothing leſs than her hand-writ- 
ing or ſubſcription was ſufficient to convict her 
of ſuch an odious crime: No proof could be 
brought that the letters were delivered into her 
hands, or that any anſwer was returned by het 
direction: The confeſſions of wretches condemned 
and executed for ſuch a deteſtable action, were of 


many things inconſiſtent with truth, nor ought 
the honour of a Queen to be ſtained by ſuch vile 
teſtimony. The declaration of her ſecretaries was 
not. more concluſive: Promiſes and threats might 
eaſily overcome the reſolution of two ſtrangers; 

in 
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in order to ſcreen themſelves, they might throw Þ 
the blame on her; but they could diſcover nothing Cw 


to her prejudice, without violating, in the firit 
place, the oath of fidelity which they had ſworn 
to her; and their perjury, in one inſtance, ren- 
dered them unworthy of credit in another: The 
letters to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador were either no- 
thing more than copies, or contained only what 
was perfectly innocent: * I have often,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © made ſuch efforts for the recovery 
« of my liberty, as are natural to a human crea- 
« ture, Convinced, by the ſad experience of ſo 
« many years, that it was vain to expect it from 
« the juſtice or generoſity of the Queen of Eng- 
« land, I have frequently ſolicited foreign Princes, 
« and called upon all my friends to employ their 
« whole intereſt for my relief. I have, likewiſe, 
« endeavoured to procure for the Engliſh Catho- 
« lics ſome mitigation of the rigour with which 
« they are now treated; and if I could hope, by 
« my death, to deliver them from oppreſſion, I 
am willing to die for their ſake. I wiſh, how- 


« ever, to imitate the example of Eſther, not of 
Judith, and would rather make interceſſion for 


my people, than ſhed the blood of the meaneſt 
« creature, in order to ſave them. I have often 
« checked the intemperate zeal of my adherents, 
« when either the ſeverity of their own perſe- 


« cutions, or indignation at the unheard-of in- 


*© juries which I have endured, were apt to pre- 
e cipitate them into violent councils. I have 
* even warned the Queen of dangers to which 


e theſe harſh proceedings expoſed herſelf. And 
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« worn out, as I now am, with cares and ſuf. 
ce ferings, the proſpect of a Crown is not ſo in- 
ce yiting, that I ſhould ruin my ſoul in order to 
« obtain it. I am no ſtranger to the feelings of 
« humanity, nor unacquainted with the duties of 
cc religion, and abhor the deteſtable crime of 
ce aſſaſſination, as equally repugnant to both, 
ce And, if ever I have given conſent by my 
« words, or even by my thoughts, to any at— 
te tempt againſt the life of the Queen of Eng- 
te land, far from declinihg the judgment of men, 
& I ſhall not even pray for the mercy of God*.” 
Two different days did Mary appear before the 
Judges, and in every part of her behaviour main- 
tained the magnanimity of a Queen, tempered 
with the gentleneſs and modeſty of a woman. 
Taz Commiſſioners, by Elizabeth's expreſs 
command, adjourned, without pronouncing any 
ſentence, to the Star-Chamber in Weſtminſter. 
When afſembled in that place, Nau and Curle 
were brought into court, and confirmed their 
former declaration upon oath ; and after review- 
Ing all their proceedings, the Commiſſioners 
unanimouſly declared Mary © To be acceſſary 
© to Babington's conſpiracy, and to have ima. 
ce gined diverſe matters, tending to the hurt, 
te death, and deſtruction of Elizabeth, contrary 
« to the expreſs words of the ſtatute, made for 


e the ſecurity of the Queen's life*.” 


IT is no ealy matter to determine whether the 
injuſtice in appointing this trial, or the irregu- 


larity in conducting it, were greateſt and moſt 
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flirgrant, By what right did Elizabeth claim au- 
thority over an independent Queen? Was Mary 
bound to comply with the laws of a foreign 
kingdom? How could the ſubjects of another 
Prince become her judges? or if ſuch an inſult 
on royalty were allowed, ought not the common 
forms of juſtice to have been obſerved? If the 
teſtimony of Babington and his aſſociates were 
ſo explicit, why did not Elizabeth ſpare them 
for a few weeks, and, by confronting them with 
Mary, overwhelm her with the full conviction of 
her crimes? Nau and Curle were both alive, 
wherefore did not they appear at Fotheringay, 
and for what reaſon were they produced in the 
Star-Chamber, where Mary was not preſent to 
hear what they depoſed? Was this ſuſpicious 
evidence enough to condemn a Queen? Ought 
the meaneſt criminal to have been found guilty 
upon ſuch feeble and inconcluſive proofs ? 

IT was not, however, on the evidence pro- 
duced at her trial, that the ſentence againſt 
Mary was founded. That ſerved as a pretence to 


- juſtify, but was not the cauſe of the violent ſteps 


taken by Elizabeth and her Miniſters towards her 
deſtruction; and was employed to give ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice to what was the offspring of 
jealouſy and fear. The nation, blinded with re- 
ſentment againſt Mary, and ſolicitous to ſecure 
the life of its own Sovereign from every danger, 
obſerved no irregularities in the proceedings, and 
attended to no defects in the proof, but graſped 
at ſuſpicions and probabilities, as if they had 


been irrefragable demonſtrations, 
| | M 2 THE 
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B 1 5 K Tux parliament met a few days after ſentence 
w—— was pronounced againſt Mary. In that illuſtrious 
1 . aſſembly more temper and diſcernment than are 
ogy gs} found among the people, might have been ; be 
fentence, expected. Both Lords and Commons, however, ther 
were equally under the dominion of popular pre- pri 
judices and paſſions, and the ſame exceſſes of 0 Wai 
zeal or of fear, which prevailed in the nation, I kin 
I are apparent in all their proceedings. They en- to 
1 tered with impatience upon an enquiry into the for 
i | conſpiracy, and the danger which threatened the Cafe 
14 Queen's lite as well as the peace of the kingdom, me 
| All the papers which had been produced at tie 
f Fotheringay, were laid before them; and after ſec 
{ig many violent invectives againſt the Queen of WE cri 
4 Scots, both Houſes, unanimouſly, ratified the Ss th; 
{ proceedings of the Commiſſioners by whom ſhe ve 
by had been tried, and declared the ſentence againſt m 
uy and demand her to be juſt and well founded, Not ſatisfied WW ar 
9 den o. with this, they preſented a joint addreſs to the th 
po Queen, beſeeching her, as ſhe regarded her own 
wr ſafety, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, to 
ti the welfare and wiſhes of her people, to publiſh e 
5 the ſentence; and without farther delay to inflict . 
| on a rival, no leſs irreclaimable than dangerous, 0 


the puniſhment which ſhe had inerited by ſo many 10 
crimes. This requeſt, dictated by fears unworthy n 
of that great Aſſembly, was enforced by reaſons c 
{till more unworthy. They were drawn not from 0 
juſtice, but from conveniency. The moſt rigorous t 
confinement, it was pretended, could not curb { 
Mary's intriguing ſpirit ; her addreſs was found, 
by long experience, to be an overmatch for the | 

vigilance 


ever was rigorous might now ſeem to be extorted 
by the ſolicitations of her people, rather than to 
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ce vigilance and jealouſy of all her keepers: The 3 9 * 
us ſevereſt penal laws could not reſtrain her ad- ——— 
re herents, who, while they believed her perſon ro e. 
en WW be ſacred, would deſpiſe any danger to which 
Tr, themſelves alone were expoſed: Several foreign 
© WW Princes were ready to ſecond their attempts, and 
of { waited only a proper opportunity for invading the 
_ kingdom, and aſſerting the Scottiſh Queen's title 
2 to the Crown. Her life, they contended, was, 
he for theſe reaſons, incompatible with Elizabeth's 
be ſafety; and if ſhe were ſpared out of a falſe cle- 
n, mency, the Queen's perſon, the religion and liber— 
— ties of the kingdom, could not be one moment 
4 ſecure, Neceſſity required that ſhe ſhould be ſa- 
f crificed in order to preſerve theſe; and to prove 
* this ſacrifice to be no leſs juſt than neceſſary, ſe- 
a veral examples in hiſtory were produced, and 
ſt many texts of ſcripture quoted; but both the one + 
d and the other were miſapplied, and diſtorted from 
1 their true meaning. 
* Norgixc, however, could be more acceptable F1izaberh's 
s to Elizabeth, than an addreſs in this ſtrain. It 3 
n extricated her out of a lituation extremely embar- 
e raſſing; and without depriving her of the power 
5 of ſparing, it enabled her to puniſh her rival with 
leſs appearance of blame. If ſhe choſe the for- 
[ mer, the whole honour would redound to her owa 
clemency. If ſhe determined on the latter, what- 
| 


ever, was in a ſtyle which ſhe often uſed, ambi- 
guous and evaſive, under the appearance of open- 
'M 3 neſs 


flow from her own inclination. Her anſwer, how-_ 
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neſs and candour; full of ſuch profeſſions of re. 
gard for her people, as ſerved to heighten their 
loyalty ; of ſuch complaints of Mary's ingratitude, 
as were calculated to excite their indignation; 
and of ſuch inſinuations that her own life was in 
danger, as could not fail to keep alive their fears, 
In the end, ſhe beſought them to ſave her the 
infamy and the pain of delivering up a Queen, 
her neareſt kinſweman, to puniſhment; and to 
conſider whether it might not ſtil] be poſſible to 
provide for the public ſecurity, without forcin 

her to imbrue her hands in royal blood, 


Tz true meaning of this reply was eaſily under- 
ſtood. The Lords and Commons renewed their 
former requeſt, with additional importunity, which 
was far from being either unexpected or offenſive. 
Elizabeth did not return any anſwer more explicit; 
and having obtained ſuch a public ſanction of her 
proceedings, there was no longer any reaſon for 
protracting this ſcene of diſſimulation; there was 


even ſome danger that her feigned difficulties 


France in- 
ter poſes 
feeoly in 
behalf of 
Mary, 


might at laſt be treated as real ones; ſhe therefore 
adjourned the parliament, and reſerved in her own 
hands the ſole diſpoſal of her rival's fate*. 

ALL the Princes in Europe obſerved the pro- 
ceedings againſt Mary with aſtoniſhment and hor- 
ror; and even Henry III. notwithſtanding his 
known averſion to the houſe of Guiſe, was obliged 
to interpoſe in her behalf, and to appear in de- 
fence of the common rights of royalty. Aube- 


ſpine his reſident Ambaſſador, and Bellieyre, who 


* Camd. 526. D'Ewes, 375. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


was ſent with an extraordinary commiſſion to the 
ſame purpoſe, interceded for Mary with great 
appearance of warmth, They employed all the 
arguments which the cauſe naturally ſuggeſted ; 
they pleaded from juſtice, from generoſity, and 
humanity; they intermingled reproaches and 
threats. But to all theſe Elizabeth continued 
deaf and inexorable; and having received fome 
intimation of Henry's real unconcern about the 
fate of the Scottiſh Queen, and knowing his 
antipathy to all the race of Guiſe, ſhe truſted, 
that theſe loud remonſtrances would be followed 
by no violent reſentment”. 


SHE paid no greater regard to the ſolicitations 
of the Scottiſh King, which, as they were urged 


with greater ſincerity, merited more attention. 


Though her commiſſioners had been extremely 
careful to ſooth James, by publiſhing a declara- 
tion that their ſentence againſt Mary did, in no 
degree, derogate from his honour, or invalidate 
any title which he formerly poſſeſſed ; he beheld 
the indignities to which his mother had been ex- 
poſed, with filial concern, and with the ſentiments 
which became a King, The pride of the Scottiſh 
nation was rouſed, by the inſult offered to the 
blood of their Monarchs, and called upon him to 
employ the moſt vigorous efforts, in order to 
prevent or to revenge the Queen's death. 


Ar firſt, he could hardly believe that Elizabeth 
would venture upon an action ſo unprecedented, 


Y Camd. 531. 
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L—— Which degraded the regal dignity, of which, at 


1586. 


ing her to be tried like a private perſon, and by 


other times, ſhe was ſo remarkably jealous. But 
as ſoon as the extraordinary ſteps which ſhe took 
diſcovered ker intention, he diſpatched Sir Wil- 
liam Keith to London; who, together with 
Douglas his Ambaſſador in ordinary, remon- 
ſtrated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the in- 
Jury done to an independent Queen, in ſubject— 


laws to which ſhe owed no obedience; and be- 
ſought Elizabeth not to add to this injury, by 
ſuffering a ſentence- unjuſt in itſelf, as well as 
diſhonourable to the King of Scots, to be put 
into execution *, | 
ELIZABETH returning no anſwer to theſe re- 
monſtrances of his ambaſſador, James wrote to 
her with his own hand, complaining in the bittereſt 
terms of her conduct, not without threats that 
both his duty and his honour would oblige him to 
renounce her friendſhip, and to act as became a 
ſon when called to revenge his mother's wrongs*. 
At the ſame time he aſſembled the nobles, who 
promiſed to ſtand by him in ſo good a cauſe. He 
appointed ambaſſadors to France, Spain, and Den- 
mark, in order to implore the aid of theſe courts; 


and took other ſteps towards executing his threats 


with vigour. The high ſtrain of his letter en- 
raged Elizabeth to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was 
ready to diſmiſs his ambaſſadors without any reply. 
But his preparations alarmed and embarraſſed her 

z See Appendix, No. XVI. Murdin, 573, &c. Birch. 
Mem. i. 52. * Birch. Mem. i. 52. 
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Miniſters, and at their intreaty ſhe returned a ſoft B © * 


— 
1 586. 


and evaſive anſwer, promiſing to liſten to any 
overture from the King, that tended to his mo- 
ther's ſafety; and to ſuſpend the execution of the 
ſentence, until the arrival of new ambaſſadors 
from Scotland®. 

MANwWHILE, ſhe commanded the ſentence 
againſt Mary to be publiſhed, and forgot not to 
inform the people, that this was extorted from her 
by the repeated intreaty of both houſes of Parlia- 
ment. At the ſame time ſhe diſpatched Lord 
Buckhurſt and Beale to acquaint Mary with the 
ſentence, and how 1mportunately the nation de- 
manded the execution of it; and though ſhe had 


not hitherto yielded to theſe ſolicitations, ſhe 


adviſed her to prepare for an event which might 
become neceſſary for ſecuring the Proteſtant reli- 


gion, as well as quieting the minds of the people. 


Mary received the meſſage not only without ſymp- 
toms. of fear, but with expreſſions of triumph. 
«© No wonder, ſaid ſhe, the Engliſh ſhould now 
ce thirſt for the blood of a foreign Prince, they 
have often offered violence to their own Mo- 
e narchs. But after ſo many ſufferings, death 
*« comes to me as a welcome deliverer. I am 
proud to think that my life is deemed of im- 
e portance to the Catholic religion, and as a 
* martyr for it I am now willing to die-.“ 
AFTER the publication of the ſentence, Mary 
was ſtripped of every remaining mark of royalty. 
The canopy of ſtate in her apartment was pulled 
down; Paulet entered her chamber, and ap- 


* Spotſw. 251. Cald. iv. 5, Camd. 528. Jebb, 291. 
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proached her perſon without any ceremony; and 
even appeared covered in her preſence. Shocked 
with theſe indignities, and offended at this groſs 
familiarity, to which ſhe had never been accul- 
tomed, Mary once more complained to Elizabeth; 
and at the ſame time, as her laſt requeſt, intreated 
that ſhe would permit her ſervants to carry her 
dead body into France, to be laid among her an- 
ceſtors in hallowed ground; that ſome of her 
domeſtics might be preſent at her death, to bear 
witneſs of her innocence, and firm adherence to 
the Catholic faith; that all her ſervants might 
be ſuffered to leave the kingdom, and to enjoy 
thoſe ſmall legacies which ſhe ſhould beſtow on 
them, as teſtimonies of her affection; and that, 
in the mean time, her almoner, or ſome other 
Catholic Prieſt, might be allowed to attend her, 
and to aſſiſt her in preparing for an eternal world, 
She beſought her, in the name of Jeſus, by the 
ſoul and memory of Henry VII. their common 
progenitor, by their near conſanguinity, and the 


royal dignity with which they were both inveſted, 


to gratify her in theſe particulars, and to indulge 
her ſo far as to ſignify her compliance by a letter 
under her own hand. Whether Mary's letter was 
ever delivered to Elizabeth is. uncertain. No 
anſwer was returned, and no regard paid to her 
requeſts. She was offered a Proteſtant Biſhop or 
Dean to attend her. Them ſhe rejected, and 
without any clergyman to direct her devotions, 
ſhe prepared, in great tranquillity, for the ap- 
proach of death, which ſhe now believed to be at 
no great diſtance 9, 


* Camd. 528. Jebb, ii. 295- 
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James, without loſing a moment, ſent new am- 
baſſadors to London. Theſe were the Maſter of 
Gray, and Sir Robert Melvil. In order to remove 
Elizabeth's fears, they offered that their Maſter 
would become bound that no conſpiracy ſhould be 
undertaken againſt her perſon, or the peace of the 
kingdom, with Mary's conſent; and for the faith- 
ful performance of this, would deliver ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles as 
hoſtages. If this were not thought ſufficient, they 
propoſed that Mary ſhould reſign all her rights 
and pretenſions to her ſon, from whom nothing 
injurious to the Proteſtant religion, or inconſiſtent 
with Elizabeth's ſafety, could be feared. The 
former propoſal Elizabeth rejected as inſecure; 
the latter, as dangerous. The Ambaſſadors were 
then inſtructed to talk in a higher tone; and Mel- 
vil executed the commiſſion with fidelity and with 
zeal, But Gray, with his uſual perfidy, deceived 
his Maſter, who truſted him with a negotiation of 
ſo much importance, and betrayed the Queen 


whom he was employed to ſave. He encouraged 


and urged Elizabeth to execute the ſentence againſt 
her rival. He often repeated the old proverbial 
ſentence, ©* The dead cannot bite.” And what- 
ever ſhould happen, he undertook to pacify the 
King's rage, or at leaſt to prevent any violent 
effects of his reſentment*. 

ELIZABETH, meanwhile, diſcovered all the 
ſymptoms of the moſt violent agitation and dil- 
quietude of mind. She ſhunned ſociety, ſhe was 


* Spotſw. 352. Murdin, 568. See Append. No. XVII. 
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BOOK often found in a melancholy and muſing poſture, MW ditat 


Februar 1. ture to ſtrike the blow, which ſhe had ſo long me- 


— and repeating with much emphaſis theſe ſentences crete 

5 which ſhe borrowed from ſome of the devices then and 

in vogue; Aut fer aut feri; ne feriare, feri. Much, that 

no doubt, of this apparent uneaſineſs muſt be im- her 

puted to diſſimulation; it was impoſſible, however, | "© 

that a Princeſs, naturally ſo cautious as Elizabeth, {WF * Q 

ſhould venture on an action, which might expoſe WF * 

her memory to infamy, and her life and kingdom 4 8 

to danger, without reflecting deeply, and heſitating _ 

long. The people waited her determination in ſuſ- th 

penſe and anxiety ; and leſt their fear or their zeal 125 

ſhould ſubſide, rumours of danger were artfully = 

invented, and propagated with the utmoſt induſtry; _ 
Aubeſpine, the French Ambaſſador, was accuſed 

of having ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murder the = 

Queen. The Spaniſh fleet was ſaid by ſome to be 2 

already arrived at Milford-haven. Others affirmed : 

that the Duke of Guiſe had landed with a ſtrong n 

army in Suſſex, Now, it was reported that the = 

Northern counties were up in arms; next day, that n 

the Scots had entered England with all their forces; " 

and a conſpiracy, it was whiſpered, was on foot 5 

for ſeizing the Queen, and burning the city. The 5 

panic grew every day more violent; and the people, - 

aſtoniſhed and enraged, called for the execution C 

of the ſentence againſt Mary, as the only thing R 

which could reſtore tranquillity to the kingdom*, : 

Warrant ſöt Wurz theſe ſentiments prevailed among her 4 

erp — ſubjects, Elizabeth thought ſne might ſafely ven- k 

| 


| Camd. 533. 534 
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ditated. She commanded Daviſon, one of the ſe- 

cretaries of ſtate, to bring to her the fatal warrant; 

and her behaviour on that occaſion plainly ſhewed 
that it is not to humanity that we mult aſcribe 
her forbearance hitherto. At the very moment ſhe 
was ſigning the writ which gave up a woman, 
a Queen, and her own neareſt relation, into the 
hands of the executioner, ſhe was capable of jeſt- 
ing. „Go, ſays ſhe to Daviſon, and tell Walſing- 
ham what I have now done, though I am afraid he 
will die for grief when he hears it,” Her chief 
anxiety was how to ſecure the advantages which 
would ariſe from Mary's death, without appearing 
to have given her conſent to a deed ſo odious. 
She often hinted to Paulet and Drury, as well as 
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to ſome other courtiers, that now was the time 


to diſcover the ſincerity of their concern for her 
ſafety, and that ſne expected their zeal would ex- 
tricate her out of her preſent perplexity. But 
they were wiſe enough to ſeem not to underſtand 
her meaning. Even after the warrant was ſigned, 
ſhe commanded a letter to be written to Paulet, 
in leſs ambiguous terms, complaining of his re- 


miſſneſs in ſparing ſo long the life of her capital 


enemy, and begging him to remember at laſt 
what was incumbent on him as an affectionate 
ſubject, as well as what he was bound to do by 
the oath of aſſociation, and to deliver his Sove- 
reign from continual fear and danger, by ſhort- 


ening the days of his priſoner. Paulet, though 


rigorous and harſh, and often brutal in the diſ- 
charge of what he thought his duty, as Mary's 
keeper, was nevertheleſs a man of honour and in- 


tegrity. 
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remonſtrating againſt this, as a deed diſhonourable 


THE HISTORY 
tegrity. He rejected the propoſal with diſdain; 


deemed capable of acting the part of an aſſaſſin, 
he declared that the Queen might diſpoſe of his 
life at her pleaſure, but that he would never ſtain 
his own honour, nor leave an everlaſting mark 
of infamy on his poſterity, by lending his hand to 


= a n " a "= £ 
F r Ee dank 27" 


= H 
perpetrate ſo foul a crime. On the receipt of this E WC 
anſwer, Elizabeth became extremely peeviſh; and th 


calling him a dainty and preciſe fellow, who would 
promiſe much, but perform nothing, ſhe propoſed 
to employ one Wingfield, who had both courage 
and inclination to ſtrike the blow®*. But Daviſon 
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in itſelf, and of dangerous example, ſhe again 
declared her intention that the ſentence pro— 
nounced by the commiſſioners ſhould be executed 
according to law; and as ſhe had already ſigned 
the warrant, ſhe begged that no farther applica- 
tion might be made to her on that head. By 
this the privy counſellors thought themſelves 
ſufficiently authoriſed to proceed; and prompted, 
as they pretended, by zeal for the Queen's ſafety, 
or inſtigated, as is more probable, by the appre- 
henſion of the danger to which they would them- 
felves be expoſed, if the life of the Queen of Scots 
were ſpared, they aſſembled in the Council Cham- 
ber; and, by a letter under all their hands, em- 
powered the Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, to- 
*gether with the High Sheriff of the county, to ſee 
the ſentence put in execution Þ, 
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s Biogr. Britan. Article Daviſen. 
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On Tueſday che ſeventh of February, the two B 9 0 x 
Earls arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded ac 
ceſs to the Queen, read in her preſence the war- 11e he 
rant for execution, and required her to prepare wang tor? 
to die next morning. Mary heard them to the ; 
end without emotion, and croſling herſelf in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt, “ That ſoul,” ſaid ſhe, © is not 
worthy the joys of Heaven, which repines becauſe 
the body mult endure the ſtroke of the executi- 
oner ; and though I did not expect that the Queen 
of England would ſet the firſt example of violat- 
ing the ſacred perſon of a Sovereign Prince, I 
willingly ſubmit to that which Providence has 
decreed to be my lot.“ And laying her hand on 
a Bible, which happened to be near her, ſhe ſo- 
lemnly proteſted that ſhe was innocent of that 
conſpiracy which Babington had carried on againſt 
Elizabeth's lifei. She then mentioned the re- 
queſts contained in her letter to Elizabeth, but 
obtained no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreated 
with particular earneſtneſs, that now in her laſt 
moments her Almoner might be ſuffered to attend 
her, and that ſhe might enjoy the conſolation of 
thoſe pious inſtitutions preſcribed by her religion, 

Even this favour, which is uſually granted to the 


vileſt criminal, was abſolutely denied. 
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HER attendants, during this converſation, were 
bathed in tears, and though overawed by the pre- 
ſence of the two Earls, with difficulty ſuppreſſed 
their anguiſh ; but no ſooner did Kent and Shrewſ- 
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Bo OK bury withdraw, than they ran to their Miſtreſs, 


- and burſt out into the molt paſſionate expreſſions 


ff IT ES , " 0% - —  _—_> 
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25% of tenderneſs and ſorrow. Mary, however, not ; C1 
only retained perfect compoſure of mind herſelf 1 

pol mind herſelf, 1 


but endeavoured to moderate their exceſſive grief; 
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and falling on her knees, with all her domeſtics or 
round her, ſhe thanked Heaven that her ſufferings WW © 

were now ſo near an end, and prayed that ſhe I che 
might be enabled to endure what ſtill remained 25 
with decency and with fortitude. The greater = 


part of the evening ſhe employed in ſettling her 


worldly affairs. She wrote her teſtament with — 
her own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her 
L's th. 
clothes, ſhe diſtributed among her ſervants, ac- ſu 
cording to their rank or merit. She wrote a = 
, ſhort letter to the King of France, and another WF .. 
1 to the Duke of Guiſe, full of tender but magna- 1 
| nimous ſentiments, and recommended her ſoul to 7 * 
their prayers, and her afflicted ſervants to their | Fa 
protection. At ſupper, ſhe eat temperately, as " 
uſual, and converſed not only with eaſe, but with 5 
cheerfulneis; ſhe drank to every one of her ſer- 4 
vants, and aſked their forgiveneſs, if ever ſhe had 4 
failed in any part of her duty towards them. At her 
wonted time ſhe went to bed, and ſlept calmly a : 
few hours. Early in the morning ſhe retired [ 
into her cloſet, and employed a conſiderable i 
time in devotion, At eight o'clock the High 
Sheriff and his officers entered her chamber, and : 
found her ſtill kneeling at the altar. She imme- 
diately ſtarted up, and with a majeſtic mien, and 
a countenance undiſmayed, and even cheerful, 
adyanced towards the place of execution, leaning ; 
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on two of Paulet's attendants. 
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She was dreſſed 3 0 K 


Vil, 


in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 


ſplendour which ſhe had long laid aſide, except 
on a few feſtival days. An Agnus Dei hung by a 
pomander chain at her neck; her beads at her 
girdle; and in her hand ſhe carried a crucifix of 
ivory. At the bottom of the ſtairs the two Earls, 
attended by ſeveral gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring counties, received her; and, there Sir 
Andrew Melvil, the Maſter of her Houſhold, who 
had been ſecluded for ſome weeks from her pre- 
ſence, was permitted to take his laſt farewel. At 
the ſight of a Miſtreſs whom he tenderly loved, in 
ſuch a ſituation, he melted into tears; and as he 
was bewailing her condition, and complaining of 
his own hard fate in being appointed to carry the 
account of ſuch a mournful event into Scotland, 
Mary replied, “ Weep not, good Melvil, there is 
at preſent greater cauſe for rejoicing. Thou ſhalt 
this day fee Mary Stewart delivered from all her 
cares, and ſuch an end put to her tedious ſuffer- 


ings, as ſhe has long expected. Bear witneſs that 


I die conſtant in my religion; firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland; and unchanged in my affection 
to France, Commend me to my ſon. Tell him 
I have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to 
his honour, or to his rights; and God forgive all 
thoſe who have thirſted, without cauſe, for my 
blood,” 


Wir much difficulty, and after many intrea- 


ties, ſhe prevailed on the two Earls to allow Mel- 
vil, together with three of her men ſervants, and 
two of her maids, to attend her to the ſcaffold. It 
You Th, N Was 
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5 „YK was erected in the ſame hall where ſhe had been 


8 tricd, raiſed a little above the floor, and covered, 
1587. 
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as well as a chair, the cuſhion, and block, with 


black cloth. Mary mounted the ſteps with ala- 


crity, beheld all this apparatus of death with an 
unaltered countenance, and ſigning herſelf with 
the croſs, ſhe fat down in the chair. Beale read the 
warrant for execution with a loud voice, to which 
ſhe liſtened with a carelels air, and like one occu- 
pied in other thoughts, Then the Dean of Pe- 
terborough began a devout diſcourſe, ſuitable to 
her preſent condition, and offered up prayers to 
Heaven in her behalf; but ſhe declared that ſhe 
could not in conſcience hearken to the one, nor 
Join with the other; and kneeling down, repeated 


a Latin prayer. When the Dean had finiſhed his 


devotions, ſhe, with an audible voice, and in the 
Englith tongue, recommended unto God the af- 
flicted ſtate of the Church, and prayed for proſpe- 
rity to her fon, and for a long life and peaceable 
reign to Elizabeth. She declared that ſhe hoped 
for mercy only through the death of Chriſt, at the 
foot of whoſe image ſhe now willingly ſhed her 
blood; and lifting up, and kiſſing the crucifix, ſhe 
thus addrefled it,“ As thy arms, O Jeſus, were 


extended on the Croſs; ſo with the outſtretched 


arms of thy mercy receive me, and forgive wy 
ſins.“ 


SHE then prepared for the block, by taking off 
her veil, and upper garments; and one of the ex- 
ecutioners rudely endeavouring to aſſiſt, ſhe gently 
checked him, and ſaid, with a ſmile, that ſhe had 
not been accuſtomed to undreſs before ſo many 
ſpectators, 
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ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Wich Þ 8 
N but undaunted fortitude, ſhe laid her neck 
on the block; and while one executioner held her 2 
hands, the other, at the ſecond ſtroke, cut off her 

head, which falling out of its attire, diſcovered her 

hair already grown quite grey with cares and ſor- 

rows. The executioner held it up ſtill ſtreaming 

with blood, and the Dean crying out, “ So periſh 

all Queen Elizabeth's enemies,“ the Earl of Kent 

alone anſwered Amen, The reſt of the ſpectators 
continued ſilent, and drowned in tears; being in- 

capable, at that moment, of any other ſentiments 

but thoſe of pity or admiration*. 

Sven was the tragical death of Mary Queen of Serine 
Scots, after a life of forty-four years and two ©; worn 
months, almoſt nineteen years of which ſhe paſſed her. 
in captivity. The political parties which were 
formed in the kingdom, during her reign, have 
ſubſiſted, under various denominations, ever ſince 
that time. The rancour, with which they were at 
firſt animated, hath deſcended to ſucceeding ages, 
and their prejudices, as well as their rage, have 
been perpetuated, and even augmented. Among 
hiſtorians, who were under the dominion of all 
theſe paſſions, and who have either aſcribed to her 
every virtuous and amiable quality, or have im- 
puted to her all the vices, of which the human 
heart is ſuſceptible, we ſearch in vain for Mary's 
real character. She neither merited the exag- 
gerated praiſes of the one, nor the undiſtinguiſhing 
cenſure of the other, 


_ + Camd.5g4. Spotſw. 355. Jebb, ii. 300. ven." iii. 383. 
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To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt 


w—— elegance of external form, ſhe added thoſe accom- 


1587, 
Her cha- 
racter. 


pliſnments, which render their impreſſion irreſiſt- 
ible. Polite, affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, and ca- 
pable of ſpeaking and of writing with equal eaſe 
and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all 
her attachments; becauſe her heart was warm and 


unſuſpicious. Impatient of contradiction; becauſe 


ſhe had been accuſtomed from her infancy to be 
treated as a Queen. No ſtranger, on ſome occa- 
ſions, to diſſimulation; which, in that perfidious 
court where ſhe received her education, was rec- 
koned among the neceſſary arts of government, 
Not inſenſible of flattery, or unconſcious of that 


_ pleaſure, with which almoſt every woman beholds 


the influence of her own beauty. Formed with 
the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire; ſhe was an agreeable woman, ra- 
ther than an illuſtrious Queen. The vivacity of 
her ſpirit not ſufficiently tempered with ſound 
Judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which 
was not, at all times, under the- reſtraint of 
diſcretion, betrayed her both into. errors, and 
into crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always unfor- 
tunate, will not account for that long and almoſt 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of calamities which be- 
fel her; we muſt likewiſe add, that ſhe was often 


imprudent. Her paſſion for Darnly was raſh, 


youthful, and exceſſive; and though the ſudden 
tranſition to the oppoſite extreme was the natural 
effect of her ill · requited love, and of his ingrati- 
tude, inſolence, and brutality; yet neither theſe, 
nor Bothwell's artful addreſs and important ſer- 

vices, 
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vices, can juſtify her attachment to that noble- 
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man. Even the manners of the age, licentiou 


as they were, are no apology for this unhappy 
paſſion; nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous ſcene which followed upon 
it with leſs abhorrence. Humanity will draw a 
veil over this part of her character which it can- 
not approve, and may, perhaps, prompt ſome to 
impute ſome of her actions to her ſituation, more 
than to her diſpoſitions; and to lament the un- 
happineſs of the former, rather than accuſe the 
perverſeneſs of the latter. Mary's ſufferings ex- 
ceed, both in degree and in duration, thoſe tra- 
gical diſtreſſes which fancy has feigned to excite 
ſorrow and commiſeration; and while we ſurvey 
them, we are apt altogether to forget her frailties, 
we think of her faults with leſs indignation, and 
approve of our tears, as if they were ſhed for a 
perſon who had attained much nearer to pure 
virtue, 


Wirtn regard to the Queen's perſon, a circum- 
ſtance not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of 
a female reign, all contemporary authors agree in 
aſcribing to Mary the utmoſt beauty of counte- 
nance, and elegance of ſhape, of which che human 
form is capable, Her hair was black, though, 
according to the faſhion of that age, ſhe frequently 
wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. 
Her eyes were a dark grey; her complexion was 
exquiſitely fine; and her hands and arms remark- 
ably delicate, both as to ſhape and colour. Her 
ſtature was of an height that roſe to the majeſtic. 
She danced, ſhe walked, and rode with equal 

N 3 grace. 
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B O 12 © grace, Her taſte for muſic was juſt, and ſhe both 


w—— ſung and played upon the lute with uncommon 
#237- ſkill. Towards the end of her life, long confine- 
ment, and the coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe 
had been impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm, 
which often deprived her of the uſe of her limbs, 
No man, ſays Brantome, ever beheld her perſon 
without admiration and love, or will read her 
hiſtory without ſorrow, 
Nox of her women were ſuffered to come near 
her dead body, which was carried into a room ad- 
joining to the place of execution, where it lay, for |" * 
ſome days, covered with a coarſe cloth torn from a IW- 
billiard table. The block, the ſcaffold, the aprons WF , 
of the executioners, and every thing ſtained with 
her blood, were reduced to aſhes. Not long after, 
Elizabeth appointed her body to be buried in the 
Cathedral of Peterborough with royal magnifi- 
cence, But this vulgar artifice was employed in 
vain; the pageantry of a pompous funeral did 
not efface the memory of thoſe injuries which 
laid Mary in her grave. James, ſoon after his 
acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, ordered her body 
to be removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, and to be 
depoſited among the Monarchs of England. 


Eliz-beh ELIZABETH affected to receive the accounts of 

Streets, Mary's death with the moſt violent emotions of 

y*s death. ſurpriſe and of concern. Sighs, tears, lamenta- 
tions and mourning, were all employed to diſplay 
the reality and greatneſs of her ſorrow. Evident 
marks of diſſimulation and artifice may be traced 
through every period of Elizabeth's proceedings 


againſt the life of the Scottiſh Queen, The com- 
8 miſſion 
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miſſion for bringing Mary to a public rial ws PLES 
ſcemingly extorted from her by the intreaties of Cw 


her privy counſellors. She delayed publiſhing 
the ſentence againſt her till ſhe was twice ſolicited 
by both Houſes of Parliament. Nor did ſhe 
ſign the warrant for execution without the utmoſt 
apparent reluctance. One ſcene more of the 
boldeſt and moſt ſolemn deceit remained to be 
exhibited. She undertook to make the world 
believe that Mary had been put to death without 
her knowledge, and againſt her will. Daviſon, 
who neither ſuſpected her intention, nor his own 
danger, was her inſtrument in carrying on this 
artifice, and fell a victim to it. 


Ir was his duty, as Secretary of State, to lay 


before her the warrant for execution, in order to 
be ſigned; and, by her command, he carried it 


to the Great Seal. She pretended, however, that 
ſhe had charged him not to communicate what 
ſhe had done to any perſon, nor to ſuffer the war- 
rant to go out of his hands, without her expreſs 
permiſſion; that, in contempt of this order, he 
had not only revealed the matter to ſeveral of her 
Miniſters, but had, in concert with them, afſem- 
bled her Privy Counſellors, by whom, without 
her conſent or knowledge, the warrant was iſſued, 
and the Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent impowered 
to put it in execution. Though Daviſon denied 
all this, and with circumſtances which bear the 


ſtrongeſt marks of truth and credibility; though 


it can ſcarcely be conceived that her Privy Coun- 
cil, compoſed of the perfons in whom ſhe moſt 


N 4 aſſemble 


confided, of her Miniſters and favourites, would 
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March. 


Elizabeth 
endeavours 
to ſooth 
James, 


of life, in order to palliate this part of her con- 


TBS HIS or 


aſſemble within the walls of her palace, and ven- 
ture to tranſact a matter of ſo much importance, 
without her privity, and contrary to her inclina- 
tion; yet ſo far did ſhe carry her diſſimulation, 
that, with all the ſigns of diſpleaſure and of rage, 
ſhe baniſhed molt of her Counſellors out of her 
preſence; and treated Burleigh, in particular, fo 
harſhly, and with ſuch marks of diſguſt, that he 
gave up himſelf for loſt, and in the deepeſt af- 
fiction wrote to the Queen, begging leave to re- 
ſign all his places, that he might retire to his own 
eſtate. Daviſon ſhe inſtantly deprived of his of- 
fice, and committed him a cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower. He was ſoon after brought to a ſolemn 
trial in the Star Chamber, condemned to pay a 
fine of ten thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned 
during the Queen” s pleaſure. He languiſhed ſe- 
veral years in confinement, and never recovered 
any degree of favour or of power. As her jea- 
louly and fear had bereaved the Queen of Scots 


duct, Elizabeth made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the 
reputation and happineſs of one of the moſt vir- 
tuous and able men in her kingdom'. 

Tris ſolemn farce, for it deſerves no better 
name, furniſhed Elizabeth, however, with an apo- 
logy to the King of Scots. As the proſpect of 
his mother's danger had excited the King's filial 
care and concern, the account of her death filled 
him with grief and reſentment. His ſubjects felt 
the diſhonour done to him, and to the nation. 


I Camd. 536. Strype, iii. 370. See Append. No. XIX. 
Cabala, 229, &c. 
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In order to ſooth both, Elizabeth inſtantly diſ- 
patched Robert Carey, one of Lord Hunſdon's 
ſons, with a letter expreſſing her extreme afflic- 
tion on account of that miſerable accident, which, 
as ſhe pretended, had happened far contrary to her 
appointment or intention. James would not per- 
mit her meſſenger to enter Scotland; and with 
ſome difficulty received a memorial which he 
ſent from Berwick. It contained the tale con- 
cerning Daviſon, dreſſed up with all the circum- 
ſtances which tended to exculpate Elizabeth, and 
to throw the whole blame on his raſhneſs or 
treachery. Such a defence gave little ſatisfaction, 
and was conſidered as mockery added to inſult; 
and many of the nobles, as well as the King, 
breathed nothing but revenge. Elizabeth was 
extremely ſolicitous to pacify them, and ſhe 
wanted neither able inſtruments, nor plauſible 
reaſons, in order to accompliſh this. Leiceſter 
wrote to the King, and Walſingham to Secretary 
Maitland, They repreſented the certain de- 
ſtruction to which James would expoſe himſelf, 
if, with the forces of Scotland alone, he ſhould 
venture to attack a kingdom fo far ſuperior in 
power; that the hiſtory of paſt ages, as well as 
his mother's ſad experience, might convince him, 
that nothing could be more dangerous, or de- 
ceitful, than dependance on foreign aid; that the 
King of France would never wiſh to ſee the Bri- 
tiſh kingdoms united under one Monarch, nor 
contribute to inveſt a Prince ſo nearly allied to 
the Houſe of Guiſe with ſuch formidable power; 
that Philip might be a more active ally, but 
| would 
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809K would certainly prove a more dangerous one, 
- and, under pretence of aſſiſting him, would affert 


1587. 


his own right to the Engliſh Crown, which he 
already began openly to clatm; that the ſame 
ſtatute, on which the ſentence of death againſt 
his mother had been founded, would juſtify the 
excluding him from the ſucceſſion to the Crown; 
that the Engliſh, naturally averſe from the do- 
minion of ſtrangers, would not fail, if exaſperated 
by his hoſtilities, to apply it in that manner; that 
Elizabeth was diſpoſed to repair the wrongs 
which the mother had ſuffered, by her tendernels 
and affection towards the fon; and that, by en- 
gaging in a fruitleſs war, he would deprive him- 
ſelf of a noble inheritance, which, by cultivating 
her friendfhip, he mult infallibly obtain. Theſe 
repreſentations, added to the conſciouſneſs of his 
own weakneſs, to the ſmallneſs of his revenues, to 


the mutinous ſpirit of ſome of the nobles, to the 


dubious fidelity of others, and to the influence of 
that faction which was entirely at Elizabeth's de- 
votion, convinced James that a war with England, 
however juſt, would in the preſent juncture be 
altogether impolitical. All theſe conſiderations 
induced him to ſtifle his reſeatment; to appear 
ſatisfied with the puniſhment inflicted on Daviſon; 
and to preſerve all the ſemblances of friendſhip 
with the Engliſh court“. In this manner did the 
cloud which threatened ſuch a ſtorm paſs away. 
Mary's death, like that of a common crimina}, 
remained unavenged by any Prince; and what- 


= Spotſw. 362. Cald, iv. 13, 14. Strype, iii. 377. 
ever 
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ever infamy Elizabeth might incur, ſhe was ex- 
poſed to no new danger on that account, 
Mary's death, however, proved fatal to the 
Maſter of Gray, and loſt him the King's favour, 
which he had for ſome time poſſeſſed. He was 
become as odious to the nation as favourites, who 
acquire power without merit, and exerciſe it 
without diſcretion, uſually are. The treacherous 
part which he had acted during his late embaſſy, 
was no ſecret, and filled James, who at length 
came to the knowledge of it, with aſtoniſhment. 
The courtiers obſerved the ſymptoms of diſguſt 
ariſing in the King's mind, his enemies ſeized the 
opportunity, and Sir William Stewart, in revenge 
of the perfidy with which Gray had betrayed his 
brother Captain James, publicly accuſed him be- 
fore a Convention of nobles, not only of having 
contributed, by his advice and ſuggeſtions, to 
take away the life of the Queen, but of holding 
correſpondence with Popiſh Princes, in order to 
ſubvert the religion eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 
Gray, unſupported by the King, deſerted by all, 
and conſcious of his own guilt, made a feeble de- 
fence. He was condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, a puniſhment very unequal to his crimes. 
But the King was unwilling to abandon one, whom 
he had once favoured ſo highly, to the rigour of 
Juſtice; and Lord Hamilton, his near relation, and 
the other nobles who had lately returned from 
exile, in gratitude for the zeal with which he had 
ſerved them, interceded warmly in his behalf. 
Havinc thus accompliſhed the deſtruction of 
one of his enemies, Captain James Stewart 


thought 
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attempts to 
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Robles, 
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thought the juncture favourable for proſecuting 
his revenge on them all. He ſingled out Secre- 
tary Maitland, the moſt eminent both for abilities 
and enmity to him; and offered to prove that he 
was no leſs acceſſary than Gray to the Queen's 
death, and had even formed a deſign of delivering 
up the King himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh. 
But time and abſence had, in a great meaſure, 
extinguiſhed the King's affection for a minion 
who ſo little deſerved it. All the courtiers com- 
bined againſt him as a common enemy; and, in- 
ſtead of gaining his point, he had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the office of Chancellor conferred 
upon Maitland, who, together with that dignity, 
enjoyed all the power and influence of a prime 
miniſter, 

Ix the Aſſembly of the Church, which met this 
year, the {ame hatred to the order of Biſhops, and 
the ſame jealouſy and fear of their encroachments, 
appeared, But as the King was now of full age, 
and a parliament was ſummoned on that occa- 
ſion, the Clergy remained ſatisfied with appoint- 
ing ſome of their number to repreſent their 
grievances to that court, from which great things 
were expected. 

Previous to this meeting of Parliament, James 
attempted a work worthy of a King. The deadly 
feuds which ſubſiſted between many of the great 
families, and which were tranſmitted from one ge- 
neration to another, weakened the ſtrength of the 
kingdom; contributed, more than any other cir- 
cumſtance, to preſerve a fierce and barbarous ſpirit 
among the nobles; and proved the occaſion of 

| many 
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many diſaſters to themſelves, and to their coun- BO * 
try. After many preparatory negotiations, he in- Av 


vited the contending parties to a royal entertain- 
ment in the palace of Holy-rood-houſe; and 
partly by his authority, partly by his entreaties, 
obtained their promile to bury their diſſenſions in 
perpetual oblivion. From thence he conducted 
them, in ſolemn proceſſion, through the ſtreets of 
Edinburgh, marching by pairs, each hand in hand 
with his enemy. A collation of wine and ſweet- 
meats was prepared at the public Croſs, and 
there they drank to each other, with all the ſigns 
of reciprocal forgiveneſs, and of future friendſhip. 
The people, who were preſent at a ſpectacle ſo 
unuſual, conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſeeing concord and tranquillity eſtabliſhed in 
every part of the kingdom, and teſtified their fa- 
tisfaction by repeated acclamations". Unhappily 
the effects of this reconciliation were not corre- 
ſpondent either to the pious endeavours of the 
King, or the fond wiſhes of the people. 


Tux firſt care of the parliament was the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant religion. All the laws paſſed in 
its favour, ſince the Reformation, were ratified; 
and a new and ſevere one was enacted againſt ſe- 
minary Prieſts and Jeſuits, whoſe reſtleſs induſtry 
in making proſelytes brought many of them into 
Scotland about this time. Two acts of this 
parliament deſerve more particular notice, on 
account of the conſequences with which they 
were followed. 1 


2 Spotſw. 164. Cald. iv. 13. 
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* Tur one reſpected the lands of the Church. 
Ly the public revenues were not ſufficient for : 5 5 


Gens ing the King's ordinary charges; as the admini- "7 
8 ſtration of the government became more compli- con 
Jands, cated and more expenſive; as James was natu- Lon 
rally profuſe, and a ſtranger to ceconomy; it was of 
neceſſary, on all theſe accounts, to provide ſome aut 

fund proportioned to his exigencies. But no con- N 
ſiderable ſum could be levied on the Commons, per 

who did not enjoy the benefit of an extenſive bert 
commerce. The nobles were unaccuſtomed to ma 

bear the burden of heavy taxes. The revenues thr 

of the Church were the only ſource whence a 25 

proper ſupply could be drawn. Notwithſtand- tif 

ing all the depredations of the laity ſince the Re- lire 
formation, and the various devices which they wh 

had employed to ſeize the Church lands, ſome its 
conſiderable portion of them remained ſtill unali- Ty 

enated, and were held either by the Biſhops who thi 
poſſeſſed the benefices, or were granted to laymen th 

during pleaſure. All theſe lands were, in this pe 
parliament, annexed, by one general law“, to the en 

Crown, and the King was impowered to apply the T 

rents of them to his own uſe, The tithes alone a] 

were reſerved for the maintenance of the perſons fa 

who ſerved the cure, and the principal manſion- C 

houſe, with a few acres of land, by way of glebe, th 

allotted for their reſidence. By this great acceſſion w 

of property, it is natural to conclude that the King 

muſt have acquired a vaſt increaſe of power, and 5 

the influence of the nobles have ſuffered a propor- L 

V 


* Par). 11 Jac, VI. c. 29. 
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tional diminution. The very reverſe of this ſeems, 
however, to have been the caſe. Almoſt all grants 
of Church-lands, prior to this act, were thereby 
confirmed; and titles, which were formerly rec- 
koned precarious, derived from thence the ſanction 
of parliamentary authority, James was likewiſe 
authoriſed, during a limited time, to make new 
alienations; and ſuch was the facility of his tem- 
per, ever ready to yield to the ſolicitations of his 
ſervants, and to gratify their moſt extravagant de- 
mands, that not only during the time limited, but 
throughout his whole reign, he was continually 
employed in beſtowing, and his parliament in ra- 
tifying grants of this kind to his nobles; hence 
little advantage accrued to the Crown from that 
which might have been ſo valuable an addition to 
its revenues. The Biſhops, however, were great 
ſufferers by the law. But at this juncture neither 
the King nor his Miniſters were ſolicitous about 
the intereſts of an order of men, odious to the 


people, and perſecuted by the Clergy. Their 


enemies promoted the law with the utmoſt zeal. 
The proſpect of ſharing in their ſpoils induced 
all parties to conſent to it; and after a ſtep ſo 
fatal to the wealth and power of the dignified 
Clergy, it was no difficult matter to introduce 
that change in the government of the Church 
which ſoon after took place“. 

THz change which the other Statute produced 
in the civil conſtitution was no leſs remarkable. 
Under the Feudal ſyſtem, every Freeholder or 
vaſſal of the Crown had a right to be preſent in 


? Spotſw. 365. 
Par- 


Leſſer Ba- 
rons ad mit- 
ted into par- 
liament by 
their repre- 
ſentatives. 
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2 * Parliament. Theſe Freeholders were, originally, 
= — few in number, but poſſeſſed of great and extenſive 


1587. 


property. By degrees, theſe vaſt poſſeſſions were 
divided by the proprietors themſelves, or parcelled 
out by the Prince, or ſplit by other accidents. The 
number of Freeholders became greater, and their 
condition more unequal : beſides the ancient Ba- 
rons, who preſerved their eſtates and their power 
unimpaired, there aroſe another order, whoſe rights 
were the ſame, though their wealth and influence 
were far inferior. But, in rude ages when the art 
of government was extremely imperfect, when 
parliaments were ſeldom aſſembled, and delibe- 
rated on matters little intereſting to a martial 
people, few of the Leſſer Barons took their ſeats, 
and the whole parliamentary juriſdiction was ex- 
erciſed by the Greater Barons, in conjunction with 
the Eccleſiaſtical order. James I. fond of imitat- 
ing the forms of the Engliſh conſtitution, to which 
he had been long accuſtomed, and deſirous of 
providing a counterpoiſe to the power of the great 
nobles, procured an act in the year one thouſand 
four hundred and twenty-ſeven, diſpenſing with 
the perſonal attendance of the Leſſer Barons, and 
impowering thoſe in each county to chuſe two 
Commiſſioners to repreſent them in Parliament. 
This law, like many other regulations of that wiſe 
Prince, produced little effect. All the King's 


vaſſals continued, as formerly, poſſeſſed of a right 


to be preſent in Parliament; but, unleſs in ſome 
extraordinary conjunctures, the Greater Barons 
alone attended. But, by means of the Reforma- 
tion, the conſtitution had undergone a great 

change. 
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change. The ariſtocratical power of the nobles 
had been much increaſed, and the influence of 
the Eccleſtaſtical order, which the Crown uſually 
employed to check their uſurpations, and to ba- 
lance their authority, had diminiſhed in propor- 
tion. Many of the Abbies and Priories had been 
erected into temporal peerages; and the Proteſtant 
Biſhops, an indigent race of men, and odious to 
the nation, were far from poſſeſſing the weight 
and credit which their predeceſſors derived from 
their own exorbitant wealth, and the ſuperſtitious 
reverence of the people. In this ſituation, the 
King had recourſe to the expedient employed by 
James I. and obtained a law reviving the ſtatute 
of one thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſeven; 
and from that time the Commons of Scotland 
have ſent their repreſentatives to parliament. An 
act, which tended ſo viſibly to abridge their au- 
thority, did not paſs without oppoſition from 
many of the nobles. But as the King had a right 
to ſummon the Leſſer Barons to attend in perſon; 
others were apprehenſive of feeing the houſe 
filled with a multitude of his dependants, and 
conſented the more willingly to a law which laid 
them under the reſtriction of appearing only by 
their repreſentatives. 

THz year one thouſand five hundred and 
eighty-eight began with an univerſal expectation 
throughout all Europe, that it was to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by wonderful events and revolutions. 
Several aſtrologers, according to the accounts of 
contemporary hiſtorians, had predicted this; and 
me ſituation of affairs in the two principal king- 

Vol. II. O doms 
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doms of Europe was ſuch, that a ſagacious ob- 
ſerver, without any ſupernatural intelligence, 
might have hazarded the prediction, and have 
foreſeen the approach of ſome grand criſis. In 
France, it was evident from the aſtoniſhing pro- 
greſs of the league, conducted by a leader whoſe 
ambition was reſtrained by no ſcruples, and whoſe 
genius had hitherto ſurmounted all difficulties; 
as well as from the timid, variable, and impolitic 
councils of Henry III. that either that Monarch 
muſt ſubmit to abandon the throne, of which he 
was unworthy; or by ſome ſudden and daring 
blow cut off his formidable rival. Accordingly, 
in the beginning of the year, the Duke of Guile 
drove his Maſter out of his capital city, and 
forced him to conclude a peace, which lefr him 
only the ſhadow of royalty; and before the year 
expired, he himſelf fell a victim to the reſentment 
and fear of Henry, and to his own ſecurity. In 
Spain, the operations were ſuch as promiſed 
ſomething ſtill more uncommon, During three 
years, Philip had employed all the power of his 
European dominions, and exhauſted the treaſures 
of the Indies, in vaſt preparations for war. A 
fleet, the greateſt that had ever appeared in the 


ocean, was ready to ſail from Liſbon, and a nu- 


merous land army was aſſembled to embark. on 
board of it. Its deſtination was ſtill unknown, 
though many circumſtances made it probable that 
the blow was aimed, in the firſt place, againſt 
England. Elizabeth had long given ſecret aid 
to the revolted provinces in the Low Countries, 
and now openly afforded them her protection. A 

| numerous 
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numerous body of her troops was in their ſervice; 
the Earl of Leiceſter commanded their armies ; 
ſhe had great ſway in the civil government of the 
Republic; and ſome of its moſt conſiderable 
towns were in her poſſeſſion. Her fleets had in- 
ſulted the coaſts of Spain, intercepted the galleons 
from the Weſt Indies, and threatened the colonies 
there. Rouſed by ſo many injuries, allured by 
views of ambition, and animated by a ſuperſtitious 
zeal for propagating the Romiſh religion, Philip 
reſolved not only to invade, but to conquer Eng- 
land, to which his deſcent from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and the donation of Pope Sixtus V. gave 
him, in his own opinion, a double title. 


EL1ZABETH ſaw the danger approach, and pre- 
pared to encounter it. The meaſures for the de- 
fence of her kingdom were concerted and carried 
on with the wiſdom and vigour which diſtin— 
guiſhed her reign, Her chief care was to ſecure 
the friendſhip of the King of Scots. She had 
treated the Queen his mother with a rigour un- 
known among Princes; ſhe had often uſed him- 
ſelf harſhly, and with contempt; and though he 
had hitherto prudently ſuppreſſed his reſentment 
of theſe injuries, ſhe did nor believe it to be alto- 


conduct of 


James on 


hat occas 
ſion, 


gether extinguiſhed, and was afraid that, in her 


preſent ſituation, it might burſt out with a fatal 
violence. Philip, ſenſible how much an alliance 
with Scotland would facilitate his enterpriſe; 
courted James with the utmoſt aſſiduity. He 
excited him to revenge his Mother's wrong; he 
flattered him with the hopes of ſharing his con- 
queſts; and offered him in marriage his daughter 
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the Infanta Iſabella. At the ſame time, Scotland 
ſwarmed with prieſts, his emiſſaries, who ſeduced 
ſome of the nobles to Popery, and corrupted 
others with bribes and promiſes. Huntly, Errol, 
Crawford, were the heads of a faction, which 
openly eſpouſed the intereſt of Spain. Lord Max- 
well, arriving from that court, began to aſſemble 
his followers, and to take arms, that he might be 
ready to join the Spaniards, In order to coun- 
terbalance all theſe, Elizabeth made the warmeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip to the King; and Aſhby, 
her Ambaſſador, entertained him with magni- 
hcent hopes and promiſes. He aſſured him that 
his right of ſucceſſion to the Crown ſhould be 
publicly acknowledgedin England; that he ſhould 
be created a Duke in that kingdom; that he ſhould 
be admitted to ſome ſhare in the government; 
and receive a conſiderable penſion annually. 
James, 1t 1s probable, was too well acquainted 
with Elizabeth's arts, to rely entirely on theſe pro- 
miſes. But he underſtood his own intereſt in the 
preſent juncture, and purſued it with much ſteadi- 
neſs. He rejected an alliance with Spain, as dan- 
gerous. He refuſed to admit into his preſence an 
ambaſſador from the Pope. He ſeized Colonel 
Semple, an agent of the Prince of Parma. He 
drove many of the ſeminary Prieſts out of the 
kingdom. He marched ſuddenly to Dumfries, 
diſperſed Maxwell's followers, and took him pri- 
ſoner. In a Convention of the nobles he declared 
his reſolution to adhere inviolably to the league 
with England; and, without liſtening to the ſug- 
geſtions of revenge, determined to act in 1 

with 
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with Elizabeth, againſt the common enemy of 
the Proteſtant faith. He put the kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, and levied troops to obſtruct 
the landing of the Spaniards. He offered to 
ſend an army to Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, and told 
her Ambaſſador, that he expected no other favour 
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from the King of Spain, but that which Poly- 


phemus had promiſed to Ulyſſes, that when he 
had devoured all his companions, he would make 
him his laſt morlel?, 

THe zeal of the people, on this occaſion, was 
not inferior to that of the King; and the extraor- 
dinary danger, with which they were threatened, 
| ſuggeſted to them an extraordinary expedient for 
their ſecurity. A bond was framed for the main- 
tenance of true religion, as well as the defence of 
the King's perſon and government, in oppoſition 
to all enemies, foreign and domeſtic. This con- 
tained a confeſſion of the Proteſtant faith, a parti- 
cular renunciation of the errors of Popery, and 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes, in the name, and 
through the ſtrength of God, of adhering to cach 
other in ſupporting the former, and contending 


againſt the latter, to the utmoſt of their power“. 


The King, the Nobles, the Clergy and the people 
ſubſcribed with equal alacrity. Strange or un- 
common as ſuch a combination may now appear, 
many circumſtances contributed, at that time, to 
recommend it, and to render the idea familiar to 
the Scots, When rouſed by any extraordinary 
event, or alarmed by any public danger, the 
q Camd. 544. Johnſt. 139. Spotſw. 369. 
7 Punlop's Collect. of Confeſſ. vol. ii. 108. 
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people of Iſrael were accuſtomed to bind them. 
ſelves, by a ſolemn cavenant, to adhere to that 
religion which the Almighty had eſtabliſhed 
among them; this the Scots conſidered as a ſa- 
cred precedent, which it becaine them to imitate, 
In that age no conſiderable enterpriſe was under- 
taken in Scotland, without a bond of mutual de- 
fence, which all concerned reckoned neceſſary for 
their ſecurity. The form of this religious con- 
federacy is plainly borrowed from thoſe political 
ones, of which ſo many inſtances have occurred; 

the articles, ſtipulations, and peculiar modes of 
expreſſion, are exactly the ſame in both. Almoſt 
all the conſiderable Popiſh Princes were then 


joined in a league for extirpating the Reformed 


Religion, and nothing could be more natural, or 
feemed more efficacious, than to enter into a 
counter-aſſociation, in order to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of that formidable conſpiracy. To theſe 
cauſes did the Covenant, which is become ſo 
famous in hiſtory, owe its origin. It was renewed 
at different times during the 1 reign of James*. It 


was revived with great ſolemnity, though with 


conſiderable alterations, in the year one thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty- eight. It was adopted by 
the Engliſh in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and forty- three, and enforced by the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical authority of both kingdoms. The 
political purpoſes to which it was then made ſub- 
fervient, and the violent and unconſtitutional 
meaſures which it was then employed to promote, 


ir is not our province to explain. But at the 


3 Cald, 1 iv. 129. | 
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juncture in which it was firſt introduced, we may 
pronounce it to have been a prudent and Jaudable 
device for the defence of the religion and liberties 
of the nation; nor were the terms in which it was 
conceived, other than might have been expected 
from men alarmed with the impending danger of 
Popery, and threatened with an invaſton by the moſt 
bigoted and moſt powerful Prince in Europe. 
PaiL1p's eagerneſs to conquer England did not 
inſpire him either with the vigour or diſpatch ne- 
oeſſary to enſure the ſucceſs of fo mighty an en- 
terpriſe. His fleet, which ought to have failed in 
April, did not enter the Engliſh channel till the 
middle of July. It hovered many days on the 
coaſt, in expectation of being joined by the Prince 
of Parma, who was blocked up in the ports of 
Flanders by a Dutch ſquadron. Continual diſ- 
alters purſued the Spaniards during that time; 
ſucceſſive ſtorms and battles, which are well 


ee 
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The Arma- 
do de feated. 


known, conſpired with their own ill conduct to 


diſappoint their enterpriſe. And, by the bleſſ- 
ing of Providence, which watched with remark- 
able care over the Proteſtant Religion and the 
liberties of Britain, the Engliſh valour ſcattered 
and deſtroyed the Armado, on which Philip had 
arrogantly beſtowed the name of Invincible, 
After being driven out of the Engliſh ſeas, their 
ſhattered ſhips were forced to ſteer their courſe 
towards Spain, round Scotland and Ireland. 
Many of them ſuffered ſhipwreck on theſe dan- 


gerous and unknown coaſts. Though James 


Kept his ſubjects under arms, to watch the mo- 
tions of the Spaniards, and to prevent their landing 
04 11 
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BOOK in an hoſtile manner, he received with great hu- 
— manity ſeven hundred who were forced aſhore 
by a tempeſt, and after ſupplying them with ne- 
ceſſaries, permitted them to return into their own 
country. 
Ox the retreat of the Spaniards, Elizabeth ſent 
an ambaſſador to congratulate with James, and to 
compliment him on the firmneſs and generoſity 
he had diſcovered during a conjuncture ſo dan- 
gerous. But none of Aſhby's promiſes were any 
longer remembered; that Miniſter was even ac- 
cuſed of having exceeded his powers, by his too 
liberal offers; and conſcious of his own falſehood, 
or aſhamed of being diſowned by his court, he 
withdrew ſecretly out of Scotland'. 
1539, PriLip, convinced by fatal experience of his 
ein Own raſhneſs in attempting the conqueſt of Eng- 
dg. land, by a naval armament, equipped at ſo great 
a diſtance, and ſubjected, in all its operations, to 

the delays, and dangers, and uncertainties, ariſing 

from ſeas and winds, reſolved to make his attack 

in another form, and to adopt the plan which the 

Princes of Lorrain had long meditated, of invad- 

ing England through Scotland. A body of his 

troops, he imagined, might be eaſily wafted over 

from the Low Countries to that kingdom, and if 

they could once obtain footing, or procure aſſiſt- 

ance there, the frontier of England was open and 
defenceleſs, and the northern counties full of Ro- 

man Catholics, who would receive them with open 

arms. Meanwhile, a deſcent might be threat- 

ened on the ſouthern coaſt, which would divide 


* Johnſt. 134. Camd. 548. Murdin, 635. 788. 
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the Engliſh army, diſtra& their councils, and B 0.0 K 


throw the whole kingdom into terrible convulſions. 
In order to prepare the way for the execution of 
this deſign, he remitted a conſiderable ſum of 
money to Bruce, a ſeminary prieſt in Scotland, 
and employed him, together with Hay, Creigh- 
ton, and T yrie, Scottiſh Jeſuits, to gain over as 
many perſons of diſtinction as poſſible to his in- 
tereſt, Zeal for Popery, and the artful inſinua- 
tions of theſe emiſſaries, induced ſeveral noble- 
men to favour a meaſure which tended ſo mani- 
ſeſtly to the deſtruction of their country. Huntly, 
though the King had lately given him in marriage 
the daughter of his favourite the Duke of Lennox, 
continued warmly attached to the Romiſh Church. 
Crawford and Errol were animated with the zeal 
of new converts. They all engaged in a corre- 
ſpondence with the Prince of Parma, and, in 
their letters to him, offered their ſervice to the 
King of Spain, and undertook, with the aid of fix 
thouſand men, to render him maſter of Scotland, 
and to bring ſo many of their vaſſals into the field, 


that he ſhould be able to enter England with a 


numerous army. Francis Stewart, grandſon of 
James V., whom the King had created Earl of 
Bothwell, though influenced by no motive of re- 
ligion, for he ſtill adhered to the Proteſtant faith, 
was prompted merely by caprice, and the reſtleſſ- 
neſs of his nature, to join in this treaſonable 
correſpondence, 


* He was the ſon of John Prior, of Coldingham, one of 
James's natural children. 
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formers and the Church of Rome, though he had 


time a powerful and active party in England; they 


the Engliſh from the government of ſtrangers, 


promiſes of indulgence and acts of clemency, 


THE RISTORY 


ALL theſe letters were intercepted in England, 
Elizabeth, alarmed at the danger which threat- 
ened her own kingdom, ſent them immediately to 
the King, and reproaching him with his former 
lenity towards the Popiſh party, called upon him 
to check this formidable conſpiracy by a proper 
ſeverity. But James, though firmly attached to 
the Proteſtant religion, though profoundly verſed 
in the theological controverſies between the Re- 


employed himſelf, at that early period of life, in 
writing a Commentary on the Revelations, in 
which he laboured to prove the Pope to be An- 
tichriſt, had nevertheleſs adopted, already, thoſe 
maxims concerning the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics, to which he adhered through the reſt 
of his life. The Roman Catholics were at that 


were far from being an inconſiderable faction in 
his own kingdom. The Pope and King of Spain 
were ready to take part in all their machinations, 
and to ſecond every effort of their bigotry. The 
oppoſition of ſuch a body to his ſucceſſion to the 
Crown of England, added to the averſeneſs of 


might create him many difficulties. In order to 
avoid theſe, he thought it neceſſary to ſooth, ra- 
ther than to irritate the Roman Catholics, and to 
reconcile them to his ſucceſſion, by the hopes of 
gentler treatment, and ſome mitigation of the 
rigour of thoſe laws, which were now in force 
againſt them. This attempt 1 to gain one party by 


while 
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while he adhered with all the obſtinacy of a diſ- 
putant to the doctrines and tenets of the other, 
has given an air of myſtery, and even of contra- 
diction, to this part of the King's character. The 
Papiſts, with the credulity of a ſect ſtruggling to 
obtain power, believed his heart to be wholly 
theirs; and the Proteſtants, with the jealouſy in- 
teparable from thoſe who are already in poſſeſſion 
of power, viewed every act of lenity as a mark 
of indifference, or a ſymptom of apoſtacy. In 
order to pleaſe both, James often aimed at an 
exceſſive refinement, mingled with diſſimulation, 
in which he imagined the perfection of govern- 
ment and of king craft to conſiſt, 


Hrs behaviour on this occaſion was agreeable 
to theſe general maxims. Notwithſtanding the 
ſolicitations of the Queen of England, enforced 
by the zealous remonſtrances of his own Clergy, 
a ſhort impriſonment was the only puniſhment 
he inflicted upon Huntly and his aſſociates. But 
he ſoon had reaſon to repent an act of clemency fo 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of government. The 
firſt uſe which the conſpirators made of their 
liberty, was to aſſemble their followers, and, un- 
der pretence of remoying Chancellor Maitland, 


an able Miniſter, but warmly devoted to the 


Engliſh intereſt, from the King's councils and 
preſence, they attempted to ſeize James himſelf. 
This attempt being defeated, partly by Mait- 
land's vigilance, and partly by their own ill- con- 
duct, they were forced to retire to the North, 
where they openly erected the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion. But as the King's government was not 

W977 generally 
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* generally unpopular, or his miniſters odious, their 


L—— own vaſſals joined them ſlowly, and diſcovered no 


1589. 


The King's 
marriage 
with Anne 
of Den- 
Sark, 


zeal in the cauſe. The King, in perſon, advan- 
cing againſt them with ſuch forces as he could 
ſuddenly levy, they durſt not rely ſo much on the 
fidelity of the troops, which, though ſuperior in 
number, followed them with relu&ance, as to ha- 
zard a battle; but ſuffering them to difperſe, they 
ſurrendered to the King, and threw themſelves on 
his mercy. Huntly, Errol, Crawford, and Both- 
well, were all brought to a public trial. Repeated 
acts of treaſon were eaſily proved againſt them. 
The King, however, did not permit any ſentence 
to be pronounced; and, after keeping them a few 
months in confinement, he took occaſion, amidſt 
the public feſtivity and rejoicings at the approach 
of his marriage, to ſet them at liberty“. 


As James was the only deſcendant of the an- 
cient Monarchs of Scotland, in the direct line; 
as all hopes of uniting the crowns of the two 
kingdoms would have expired with him; as the 
Earl of Arran, the preſumptive heir to the throne, 
was lunatic; the King's marriage was, on all 
theſe accounts, an event which the nation wiſhed 
for with the utmoſt ardour. He himſelf was no 
leſs defirous of accompliſhing it; and had made 
overtures, for that purpoſe, to the eldeſt daughter 


of Frederick II. King of Denmark. But Eliza- 


beth, jealous of every thing that would render the 
acceſſion of the houſe of Stewart more acceptable 
to the Engliſh, endeavoured to perplex James, 
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in the ſame manner ſhe had done Mary, and em- Bo 0K 


Vil, 


ployed as many artifices to defeat or to retard his 


marriage. His miniſters, gained by bribes and 
promiſes, ſeconded her intention; and though 
ſeyeral different ambaſſadors were ſent from 
Scotland to Denmark, they produced powers ſo 
limited, or inſiſted on conditions ſo extravagant, 
that Frederick could not believe the King to be in 
earneſt ; and ſuſpecting that there was ſome deſign 
to deceive or amuſe him, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Duke of Brunſwick. Not diſ- 
couraged by this diſappointment, which he im- 
puted entirely to the conduct of his own miniſters, 
James made addreſſes to the Princeſs Anne, Fre- 
derick's ſecond daughter. Though Elizabeth 
endeavoured to divert him from this, by recom- 
mending Catherine the King of Navarre's ſiſter, 
as a more advantageous match; though ſhe pre- 
vailed on the privy council of Scotland to declare 
againſt the alliance with Denmark, he perſiſted 
in his choice; and deſpairing of overcoming the 
obſtinacy of his own miniſters in any other man- 
ner, he ſecretly encouraged the citizens of Edin- 
burgh to take arms, They threatened to tear in 
pieces the Chancellor, whom they accuſed as the 
perſon whoſe artifices had hitherto diſappointed 
the wiſhes of the King, and the expectations of 


his people. In conſequence of this, the Earl 
Mariſchal was ſent into Denmark at the head of 


2 ſplendid embaſſy. He received ample powers 
and inſtructions, drawn with the King's own hand. 
The marriage articles were quickly agreed upon, 
and the young Queen {et ſail towards Scotland. 


James 


1589. 
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BOOK James made great preparations for her reception; 
and waited her landing with all the impatience of 
15%9 a lover; when the unwelcome account arrived, 

that a violent tempeſt had ariſen, which drove 
back her fleet to Norway, in a condition ſo ſhat- 
tered, that there was little hope of its putting 
again to ſea before the ſpring. This unexpected 
diſappointment he felt with the utmoſt ſenſibility, 
He inſtantly fitted out ſome ſhips, and, without 
communicating his intention to any of his coun- 
cil, ſailed in perſon, attended by the Chancellor, 
ſeveral noblemen, and a train of three hundred 

OA. 22. perſons, in queſt of his bride. He arrived ſafely 
in a ſmall harbour near Upſlo, where the Queen 

Nov, 24. then reſided. There the marriage was ſolemnized, 
and as it would have been raſh to truſt thoſe 
boiſterous ſeas in the winter ſeaſon, James ac- 
cepted the invitation of the court of Denmark, 
and repairing to Copenhagen, paſſed ſeveral 
months there, amidſt continual feaſting and 
amuſements, in which both the Queen and him- 
ſelf had great delight“. 


No event in the King's life appears to be a 
wider deviation from his general character, than 
this ſudden ſally. His ſon Charles I. was capable 
of that exceſſive admiration of the other ſex, which 
ariſes from great ſenſibility of heart, heightened 
by elegance of taſte; and the romantic air of his 
journey to Spain ſuited ſuch a diſpoſition. But 
James was not ſuſceptible of any refined gal- 
lantry, and always expreſſed that contempt for 


y Melvil, 352. Spotſw. 377. Murdin, 637. 
the 
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the female character which a pedantic erudition, 
unacquainted with politeneſs, 1s apt to inſpire. 
He was exaſperated, however, and rendered im- 
patient by the many obſtacles which had been 
laid in his way. He was anxious to ſecure the 
political advantages which he expected from 
marriage; and fearing that a delay might afford 
Elizabeth, and his own miniſters, an opportunity 
of thwarting him by new intrigues, he ſuddenly 
took the reſolution of preventing them, by a 
voyage from which he expected to return in a 
few weeks, The nation ſeemed to applaud his 
conduct, and to be pleaſed with this appearance 
of amorous ardour in a young Prince. Notwith- 
ſtanding his abſence ſo long beyond the time he 
expected, the nobles, the clergy and the people 
vied with one another in loyalty and obedience; 
and no period in the King's reign was more 


remarkable for tranquillity, or more free from 


any eruption of thoſe factions, which ſo often 
diſturbed the kingdom, 
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ſons, and even to the Preſbyterian form of go- 
verament, In preſence of an aſſembly, which 
met 


the 

of 

py 

II. to 

for 

N the firſt of May the King and Queen ar- Ch 

rived at Leith, and were received by their off 

ſubjects with every poſſible expreſſion of joy. fre 

The ſolemnity of the Queen's coronation was or. 

conducted with great magnificence; but ſo low for 
had the order of Biſhops fallen in the opinion of 

the public, that none of them were preſent on to 

that occaſion, and Mr. Robert Bruce, a Preſby- _ 

terian Miniſter of great reputation, ſet the Crown ki. 

on her head, adminiſtered the ſacred unction, and to 

performed the other cuſtomary ceremonies. ye 

Taz zeal and ſucceſs with which many of the th 

clergy had contributed towards preſerving peace an 

and order in the kingdom, during his abſence, re- th 

conciled James, in a great degree, to their per- ſt; 
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met this year, he made high encomiums on the 
diſcipline as well as the doctrine of the church, 
promiſed to adhere inviolably to both, and per- 
mitted the aſſembly to frame ſuch acts as gra- 
dually aboliſhed all the remains of epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction, and paved the way for a full and legal 
eltabliſhment of the Preſbyterian model“. 


An event happened ſoon after, which afforded 
the Clergy no ſmall triumph. Archbiſhop Adam- 
ſon, their ancient opponent, having fallen under 
the King's diſpleaſure, having been deprived of 
the revenues of his ſee in conſequence of the act 
of annexation, and being oppreſſed with age, with 
poverty, anddiſeaſes, made the meaneſt ſubmiſſion 
to the Clergy, and delivered to the aſſembly a 
formal recantation of all his opinions concerning 
Church government, which had been matter of 
offence to the Preſbyterians. Such a confeſſion, 
from the moſt learned perſon of the Epiſcopal 
order, was conſidered as a teſtimony which the 
force of truth had extorted from an adverſary®. 

MrANwIHIILE, the King's exceſſive clemency 
towards offenders multiplied crimes of all kinds, 
and encouraged ſuch acts of violence, as brought 
his government under contempt, and proved fatal 
to many of his ſubjects. The hiſtory of ſeveral 


years, about this time, is filled with accounts of 


the deadly quarrels between the great families, 
and of murders and aſſaſſinations perpetrated in 
the moſt audacious manner, and with circum- 
ſtances of the utmoſt barbarity, All the defects 


* Cald. iv. 204. > Spotſw. 385. Cald. iv. 214. 
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in the feudal ariſtocracy were now felt more ſen- 


w—_— bly, perhaps, than at any other period in the 


1591. 


An attempt 
of Both- 
well's a- 
gainſt the 
King. 


hiſtory of Scotland, and univerſal licence and 


anarchy prevailed to a degree ſcarce conſiſtent 
with the preſervation of ſociety. While the King, 
too gentle to puniſh, or too feeble to act with 
vicour, ſuffered all theſe enormities to palſy with 
impunity. 

Bur though James connived at real crimes, 


witchcraft, which is commonly an imaginary one, 


engroſſed his attention, and thoſe fuſpected of it 
felt the whole weight of his authority. Many 
perſons, neither extremely old nor wretchedly 
poor, which were uſually held to be certain indi- 
cations of this crime, but maſters of families, and 
matrons of a decent rank, and in the middle age 
of life, were ſeized and tortured. Though their 
confeſſions contained the moſt abſurd and incre- 
dible circumſtances, the King's prejudices, thoſe 
of the clergy and of the people, conſpired in be- 
lieving their extravagancies, without heſitation, 
and in puniſhing their perſons without mercy. 
Some of theſe unhappy ſufferers accuſed Bothwell 
of having conſulted them, in order to know the 
time of the King's death, and of having employed 
their art, to raiſe the ſtorms which had endangered 
the Queen's life, and had detained James ſo long 
in Denmark. Upon this evidence, that noble- 
man was committed to priſon, His turbulent 
and haughty ſpirit could neither ſubmit to the 
reſtraknt, nor brook ſuch an indignity. Having 


| gained: -his keepers, he made his eſcape, and 1m- 


puting the accuſation to the artifices of his enemy, 
the 
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the Chancellor, he afſembled his followers, under 3 2.2 & 
pretence of driving him from the King's coun— 
cils. Being favoured by ſome of the King's at- “ 
tendants, he was admitted by a ſecret paſlage, 
under cloud of night, into the court of the palace 
of Holy-rood-houſe. He advanced directly to- 
wards the royal apartment, but happily, before 
he entered, the alarm was taken, and the doors 
hut. While he attempted to burſt open ſome of Pie. 27. 
them, and to ſer fire to ethers, the citizens of 
Edinburgh had time to run to their arms, and he 
eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty; owing his 
ſafety to the darkneſs of the night, and the pre- 
cipitancy with which he fled®. 

Hz retired towards the north, and the King 1592» 
having unadviſedly given a commiſſion to the 
Earl of Huntly, to purſue him and his followers, 
with fire and ſword, he, under colour of execut- 
ing that commiſſion, gratified his private revenge, 
and ſurrounded the houſe of the Earl of Murray, | 
burnt it to the ground, and flew Murray himſelf, Feb. 8. 
The murder of a young nobleman of ſuch pro- 
miſing virtues, and the heir of the Regent Mur- 
ray, the darling of the people, excited univerſal 
indignation. The citizens of Edinburgh roſe in 
a tumultuous manner; and though they were re- 
ſtrained, by the care of the magiſtrates, from any 
act of violence, they threw aſide all reſpect for the 
King and his miniſters, and openly infulted and 
threatened both. While this mutinous fpirit con- 
tinued, James thought it prudent to withdraw 
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from the city, and fixed his reſidence for ſome time 
at Glaſgow. There Huntly ſurrendered himſelf 
to juſtice; and, notwithſtanding the attrociouſ- 
nels of his crime, and the clamours of the people, 
the power of the Chancellor, with whom he was 
now cloſely confederated, and the King's regard 
for the memory of the Duke of Lennox, whoſe 
daughter he had married, not only protected him 
from the ſentence which ſuch an odious action 
merited, but exempted him even from the forma- 
lity of a public trial“. 

A srrr of much importance was taken, ſoon 
after, with regard to the government of the 
church. The Clergy had long complained of 
the encroachments made upon their privileges and 
juriſdiction by the acts of the parliament one 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-four, and 
though theſe laws had now loſt much of their 


force, they reſolved to petition the parliament, 


which was approaching, to repeal them in form, 
The juncture for puſhing ſuch a meaſure was well 
choſen. The King had loſt much of the public 
favour by his lenity towards the Popiſh faCtion, 
and ſtill more by his remiſſneſs in purſuing the 


murderers of the Earl of Murray. The Chan- 


cellor had not only a powerful party of the 
courtiers combined againſt him, but was become 


_ odious to the people, who imputed to him every 


falſe ſtep in the King's conduct. Bothwell ſtill 


lurked in the kingdom, and being ſecretly ſup- 


ported by all the enemies of Maitland's admini- 


4 Spotſw. 387. 
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tration, was ready, every moment, to renew his 5 00 * 


V1, 


audacious enterpriſes. James, for all theſe rea 


ſons, was extremely willing to indulge the Clergy 


in their requeſt, and not only conſented to a law, 
whereby the acts of one thouſand five hundred 
and eighty-four were reſcinded or explained, but 
he carried his complaiſance till further, and per- 
mitted the Parliament to eſtabliſh the Preſbyterian 
government, its General Aſſemblies, Provincial 
ſynods, Preſbyteries, and Kirk ſeſſions, with all 
the different branches of their diſcipline and juriſ- 
diction, in the moſt ample manner. All the zeal 
and authority of the Clergy, even under the ad- 
miniſtration of Regents, from whom they might 
have expected the moſt partial favour, could not 
obtain the ſanction of law, in confirmation of 
their mode of Eccleſiaſtical government. No 
Prince was ever leſs diſpoſed than James to ap- 
prove a ſyſtem, whoſe republican genius inſpired 
a paſſion for liberty, ſo repugnant to his exalted 
notions of royal prerogative. Nor could any 
averſion be more inveterate than his, to the au- 


ſtere and uncomplying character of the Preſbyte- 


rian Clergy in that age; who, more eminent for 
zeal than for policy, often contradicted his opi- 
nions, and cenſured his conduct, with a freedom 
equally offenſive to his dogmatiſm as a Theologian, 
and to his pride as a King. His ſituation, how- 
ever, obliged him frequently to conceal, or to diſ- 
ſemble his ſentiments; and as he often diſguſted 
his ſubjects, by indulging the Popiſh faction more 
than they approved, he endeavoured to atone for 
this by conceſſions to the Preſbyterian Clergy, 
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B A. K more liberal than he himſelf would otherwiſe have 


Lt Choſen to grant*. 


2 In this Parliament, Bothwell 10 all his ad- 
herents were attainted. But he ſoon made a new 
attempt to ſeize the King at Falkland; and 
James, betrayed by ſome of his courtiers, and 
feebly defended by others, who wiſhed well to 
Bothwell, as the Chancellor's avowed enemy, 
awed his fafety to the fidelity and vigilance of 
Sir Robert Melvil, and to the irreſolution of 
Bothwell's aſſociates“. 


A new con- SCARCELY was this danger over, when the na- 

0 tion was alarmed with the diſcovery of a new and 

* more formidable conſpiracy. George Ker, the 

Lord Newbattle's brother, being ſcized as he was 

ready to ſet ſail for Spain, many ſuſpicious papers 

were found in his cuſtody, and among theſe, 

| ſeveral blanks ſigned by the Earls of Angus, 
| Huntly, and Errol. By this extraordinary pre- 
caution they hoped to eſcape any danger of dil- 
| covery. But Ker's reſolution ſhrinking when 
torture was threatened, he confeſſed that he was 
employed by theſe noblemen, to carry on a nego- 
tiation with the King of Spain; that the blanks 
ſubſcribed with their names were to be filled up 
by Crichton and Tyrie; that they were inſtructed 
to offer the faithful ſervice of the three Earls to 
that Monarch; and to ſolicit him to land a body 
of his troops, either in Galloway, or at the mouth 
of Clyde, with which they undertook, in the fiſt 


place, to eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic Religion 


© Cald. iv. 248. 252. Spotſw. 388. f Metv. 402. 
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in Scotland, and then to invade England with 
the whole forces of the kingdom. David Graham 
of Fintry, and Barclay of Ladyland, whom te 
accuſed of being privy to the conſpiracy, were 
taken into cuſtody, and confirmed all the cir- 
cumſtances of. his confteſſion®, 


Tur nation having been kept for ſome time in 
continual terror and agitation by ſo many ſucceſſive 
conſpiracies, the diſcovery of this new danger com- 
pleted the panic. All rgnks of men, as if the 
enemy had already been at their gates, thought 
themſelves called upon to ſtand forth in defence 
of their country. The Miniſters of Edinburgh, 
without waiting for any warrant from the King, 
who happened at that time to be abſent from the 
capital, and without having received any legal 
commiſſion, aſſembled a conſiderable number of 
Peers and Barons, in order to provide an inſtant 
remedy againſt the impending danger. They 
ſeized the Earl of Angus, and committed him to 
the caſtle; they examined Ker; and prepared a 
remonſtrance to be laid before the King, concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation; and the neceſſity of 
proſecuting the conſpirators with becoming vi- 
gour. James, though jealous of every encroach- 
ment on his prerogative, and offended with ſub- 
jects, who, inſtead of peritioning, ſeemed to pre- 
ſcribe to him, found it neceſſary, during the vio- 
lence of the ferment, not only to adopt their plan, 
but even to declare that no conſideration ſhould 
ever induce him to pardon thoſe who had been 


* Rymer, xvi. 190. 


E4. guilty 
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guilty of ſo odious a treaſon, He ſummoned the 


—  / Farls of Huntly and Errol to ſurrender them- 


32 5. 


March 18. 
Elizabeth 
ſolicits him 
to treat 
them with 
rigeur, 


ſelves to juſtice. Graham of Fintry, whom his 
peers pronounced to be guilty of treaſon, he com- 
manded to be publicly beheaded; and marching 
into the North at the head of an army, the two 
Earls, together with Angus, who had eſcaped out 
of priſon, retired to the mountains. He placed 
garriſons in the caſtles which belonged to them; 
compelled their vaſſals, and the Barons in the ad- 
jacent counties, to ſubſcribe a bond containing 
profeſſions of their loyalty towards him, and of 
their firm adherence to the Proteſtant faith; and, 
the better to ſecure the tranquillity of that part of 


the kingdom, conſtituted the Earls of Athol and 
Mariſchal his Lieutenants there“. 


Havins finiſhed this expedition, James re- 
turned to Edinburgh, where he found Lord Bor- 
rough, an extraordinary ambaſſador from the 
court of England. Elizabeth, alarmed at the 
diſcovery of a conſpiracy which ſhe conſidered as 
no leſs formidable to her own kingdom than to 
Scotland, reproached James with his former re- 
miſſneſs, and urged him, as he regarded the pre- 
ſervation of the Proteſtant religion, or the dignity 
of his own Crown, to puniſh this repeated treaſon 
with rigour; and if he could not apprehend the 
perſons, at leaſt to confiſcate the eſtates, of ſuch 
audacious rebels, She weakened however the 
force of theſe requeſts, by interceding at the ſame 
time in behalf of Bothwell, whom, according ta 


d Spotſw. 301. Cald. iv. 291. 
her 
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her uſual policy in nouriſhing a factious ſpirit & 
among the Scottiſh nobles, ſhe had taken under wv 


her protection. James abſolutely refuſed to liſten 
to any interceſſion in favour of one, who had ſo 
often, and with ſo much outrage, inſulted both 
his government and his perſon. With regard to 
the Popiſh conſpirators, he declared his reſolution 
to proſecute them with vigour; but that he might 
be the better able to do ſo, he demanded a ſmall 
ſum of money from Elizabeth, which ſhe, diſ- 
truſtful perhaps of the manner in which he might 
apply it, ſhewed no inclination to grant. The 
zeal, however, and importunity of his own ſub- 
jects obliged him to call a Parliament, in order 
to paſs an act of attainder againſt the three Farls. 
But before it met, Ker made his eſcape out of 
priſon, and, on pretence that legal evidence of 
their guilt could not be produced, nothing was 
concluded againſt them. The King himſelf was 
univerſally ſuſpected of having contrived this 
artifice, on purpoſe to elude the requeſts of the 
Queen of England, and to diſappoint the wiſhes of 
his own people; and therefore, in order to ſooth 


the Clergy, who exclaimed loudly againſt his con- 


duct, he gave way to the paſſing of an act, which 
ordained thoſe who obſtinately contemned the 
cenſures of the Church to be declared out- laws“. 
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Wurrx the terror excited by the Popiſh con- guyucn 


ſpiracy poſſeſſed the nation, the court had been 
divided by two rival factions, which contended 
for the chief direction of affairs. At the head of 


i Cald. iv, 343+ Spotſw. 393. Parl. 13 Jac. VI. c. 164, 


one, 


ſurpriſes 
the King. 
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BOOK one, was the Chancellor, in whom the King re- 


VIII. 


—— poſed entire confidence. For that very reaſon, 


1593. 


| July 24, 


perhaps, he had fallen early under the Queen's 
diſpleaſure. The Duke of Lennox, the Earl of 
Athol, Lord Ochiltree, and all the name of 
Stewart eſpouſed her quarrel, and widened the 
breach, James, fond no leſs of domeſtic tran- 
quillity, than of public peace, adviſed his fa- 
vourite to retire, for foine time, in hopes that the 
Queen's retentment would ſubſide. But as he 
ſtood in need, in the preſent juncture, of the aſſiſt- 


ance of an able Miniſter, he had recalled him to 


court. In order to prevent him from recovering 
his former power, the Stewarts had recourſe to an 
expedient no leſs illegal than deſperate. Having 


combined with Bothwell, who was of the ſame 


ſurname, they brought him back ſecretly into 
Scotland; and ſeizing the gates of the palace, in- 
troduced him into the royal apartment with a nu- 
merous train of armed followers. James, though 
deſerted by all his courtiers, and incapable of re- 
liſtance, diſcovered more indignation than fear, 
and reproaching them for their treachery, called 
on the Earl to finiſh his treaſons, by piercing his 
Sovereign to the heart. Bur Bothwell fell on his 
knees, and implored pardon, The King was not 
in a condition to refuſe his demands. A few 
days after he igned a capitulation with this ſuc- 
ceſsful traitor, to whom he was really a priſoner, 
whereby he bound himſelf to grant him a remiſ- 
ſion for all paſt offences, and to procure the rati- 
ficatian of it in Parliament; and in the mean 
time to diſmiſs the Chancellor, the maſter of Gla- 


mis, 
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mis, Lord Home, and Sir George Home, from 
his councils and preſence. Bothwell, on his part, 
conſented to remove from court, though he left 
there as many of his aſſociates as he thought ſuf- 
ficient to prevent the return of the adverſe faction. 


Bur it was now no eaſy matter to keep the 
King under the ſame kind of bondage, to which 
he had been often ſubject during kis minority. 
He diſcovered ſo much impatience to ſhake off 
his fetters, that thoſe-who had impoſed, durſt not 
continue, the reſtraint, They permitted him to 
call a Convention of the nobles at Stirling, and 
to repair thither himſelf, All Bothwell's enc- 
mies, and all who were defirous of gaining the 
King's favour by appearing to be to, obeyed the 
ſummons. They pronounced the inſult offered 


file recovery 
Sept. = 


gs ® 


to the King's perſon and authority to be high 


treaſon, and declared him abſolved from any 
obligation to obſerve conditions extorted by force, 
and which violated ſo effentially his royal prero- 
gative. James, however, ſtill proffered him a 
pardon, provided he would ſue for it as an act of 
mercy, and promiſe to retire out of the kingdom. 
Theſe conditions Bothwell rejected wich diſdain, 
and betaking himſelf once more to arms, at- 
tempted to ſurpriſe the King; but finding him 
on his guard, fled to the borders“. 

Tus King's ardour againſt Bothwell, compared 
with his flow and evalive proceedings againſt the 
Popiſh Lords, occaſioned a general diſguſt among 
his ſubjects; and was imputed either to an ex- 


k Cald. iv. 326. Spotſw. 395. 
ceſſive 


Su ſpected of 
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—.— ſpirators, or to a ſecret partiality towards their 
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rewards 
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opintons; both which gave rife to no unreaſon- 
able fears. The Clergy, as the immediate guar— 
dians of the Proteſtant Religion, thought them— 
ſelves bound, in ſuch a juncture, to take extraor- 
dinary ſteps for its preſervation. The provincial 
ſynod of Fife happening to meet at that time, 
a motion was made to excommunicate all con- 
cerned in the late conſpiracy, as obſtinate and 
irreclaimable Papiſts; and though none of the 
conſpirators reſided within the bounds of the 


he was marching on an expedition againſt the bor- 
derers, the three Popiſh Earls coming ſuddenly 
into his preſence, offered to ſubmit themſelves to 
a legal trial; and James, without committing 
them to cuſtody, appointed a day for that pur- 
poſe. They prepared to appear with a formidable 
train of their friends and vaſſals. But, in the mean 
time, the Clergy, together with many Peers and 
Barons, aſſembling at Edinburgh, remonſtrated 
againſt the King s extreme indulgence with great 


boldneſs, 


ly nod, or were ſubject to its juriſdiction, ſuch was 2 
the zeal of the members, that, overlooking this 5 
irregularity, they pronounced againſt them the 2 
fentence of excommunication, to which the act 
of laſt parliament added new terrors. Leſt this 5 
ſhould be imputed to a few men, and accounted l 
the act of a ſmall part of the church, deputies n 
were appointed to attend the adjacent ſynods, and f 
to deſire their approbation and concurrence. f 
AN event happened, a few weeks after, which b 
increaſed the people's ſuſpicions of the King. As 
| 
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boldneſs, and demanded of him, according to the 


pe erſons charged with the higheſt acts of treaſon, 
who could not be brought to a legal trial, until 
they wereabſolved from the cenſures of the Church; 
and to call a Convention of eſtates, to deliberate 
concerning the method of proceeding againſt them. 
At the ſame time they offered to accompany him 
in arms to the place of trial, leſt ſuch audacious 
and powerful criminals ſhould overawe juſtice, 
and dictate to the judges to whom they pretended 
to ſubmit. James, though extremely offended 
both with the irregularity of their proceedings, 
and the preſumption of their demands, found it 
expedient to put off the day of trial, and to call 
a Convention of eſtates, in order to quiet the fears 
and jealouſies of the people. By being humoured 
in this point, their ſuſpicions began gradually to 
abate, and the Chancellor managed the Conven- 
tion ſo artfully, that he himſelf, together with a 
few other members, was impowered to pronounce 
a final ſentence upon the conſpirators. After much 
deliberation, they ordained, that the three Earls, 
and their aſſociates, ſhould be exempted from all 
further inquiry or proſecution, on account of their 
correſpondence with Spain; that, before the firſt 
day of February, they ſhould either ſubmit to the 
Church, and publicly renounce the errors of Po- 
pery, or remoye out of the kingdom; that, be- 
fore the firſt of January, they ſhould declare which 


of theſe alternatives they would embrace; that 


they ſhould find ſurety for their peaceable de- 
meanor for the future; and that if they failed to 
g ſignify 
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00 ſignify their choice in due time, they ſhould loſe 


— tue benefit of this act of abolition, and remain 


expoſed to all the pains of law'. 


By this lenity towards the conſpirators, James 
incurred much reproach, and gained no advantage. 
Devoted to the Popiſh ſuperſtition, ſubmiſſive to 


all rhe dictates of their prieſts, and buoyed up 


with hopes and promiſes of foreign aid, the three 
Earls refuſed to accept of the conditions, and 
continued their treaſonable correſpondence with 
the court of Spain. A Convention of eſtates pro- 
nounced them to have forfeited the benefit of the 
articles which were offered; and the King re— 
quired them, by proclamation, to ſurrender them- 


ſelves to juſtice, The preſence of the Engliſh 


ambaſſador contributed, perhaps, to the vigour 
of theſe proceedings, Elizabeth, ever attentive 
to James's motions, and imputing his reluctance 
to puniſh the Popiſh Lords to a ſecret approba- 
tion of their deſigns, had ſent Lord Zouche to 
repreſent, once more, the danger to which he ex- 
poſed himſelf, by this falſe, moderation; and to 
require him to exerciſe that rigour, which their 
crimes, as well as the poſture of affairs, rendered 
neceſſary, Though the ſteps now taken by the 
King ſilenced all complaints on that head, yet 
Zouche, forgetful of his character as an ambaſfa- 
dor, entered into private negotiations with ſuch of 
the Scottiſh nables as diſapproved of the King's 
meaſures, and held almoſt an open correſpondence 
with Bothwell, who, according to the uſual arti- 


* I Cald. iv. 330. Spotſw. 397. 
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fce of malecontents, pretended much ſolicitude 
for reforming the diſorders of the commonwealth; 
and covered his own ambition with the ſpecious 
veil of zeal againſt thoſe Counſellors who re- 
ſtrained the King from purſuing the avowed ene 
mies of the Prateftant faith. Zouche encouraged 
him, in the name of his Miſtreſs, to take arms 
againſt his Soyereign. 

MEanwHiLe, the King and the Clergy were 
filled with mutual diftruſt of each other, They 


were jealous, perhaps, to exceſs, that James's. 


affections leaned too much towards the Popiſh 
faction; he ſuſpected them, without good reaſon, 
of prompting Bothwell to rebellion, and even of 
ſupplying him with money for that purpoſe. Little 
inſtigation, indeed, was wanting to rouſe ſuch a 
turbulent ſpirit as Bothwell's, to any daring en- 


terpriſe. He appeared ſuddenly within a mile of 


Edinburgh, at the head of four hundred horſe. 
The pretences, by which he endeavoured to 
juſtify this inſurrection, were extremely popular; 
zeal for religion, enmity to Popery, concern for 
the King's honour, and for the liberties of the 
nation. James was totally unprovided for his 
own defence; he had no infantry, and was accom- 
panied only with a few horſemen of Lord Home's 


train, In this extremity, he implored the aid of 


the citizens of Edinburgh, and, in order to en- 
courage them to act with zeal, he promiſed to 
proceed againſt the Popiſh Lords with the utmoſt 
rigour of law. Animated by their Miniſters, the 
citizens ran cheerfully to their arms, and ad- 
vanced, with the King at their head, againſt 

6 Bothwell; 


A new at- 
tempt of 
Bothwell's. 
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B Y 2 Kk Bothwell; but he, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs in 


— putting to flight Lord Home, who had raſhly 
129+ charged him with a far inferior number of ca- 
valry, retired to Dalkeith without daring to 
attack the. King. His followers abandoned him 
ſoon after, and, diſcouraged by ſo many ſucceſſive 
diſappointments, could never afterwards be 
brought to venture into the field, He betook 
himſelf to his uſual lurking-places in the North 
of England ; but Elizabeth, in compliance with 
the King's remonſtrances, obliged him to quit 

that retreat”, 


Freſh dan» No ſooner was the King delivered from one 
2 danger, than he was called to attend to another. 
4 The Popiſh Lords, in conſequence of their nego- 
tiations with Spain, received, in the ſpring, a 

ſupply of money from Philip. What bold deſigns 

this might inſpire, it was no eaſy matter to con- 

jecture. From men under the dominion of bi- 

gotry, and whom indulgence could not reclaim, 

the moſt deſperate actions were to be dreaded, 

The aſſembly of the Church immediately took the 

alarm; remonſtrated againſt them with more bit- 

terneſs than ever; and unanimouſly ratified the 

ſentence of excommunication pronounced by the 

ſynod of Fife. James himſelf, provoked by their 
obſtinacy and ingratitude, and afraid that his long 
forbearance would not only be generally diſpleaſ- 

ing to his own ſubjects, but give riſe to unfavour- 

able ſuſpicions among the Engliſh, exerted himſelf 


jene 3. with unuſual vigour, He called a Parliament; 


m Spotſw. 403. Cald. iv. 359. 
laid 
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laid before it all the circumſtances and aggrava- 
tions of the conſpiracy ; and though there were 
but few members preſent, and ſeveral of theſe 
connected with the conſpirators by blood or friend- 
ſhip, he prevailed on them, by his influence and 
importunity, to pronounce the moſt rigorous ſen- 
tence which the law can inflict. They were de- 
clared to be guilty of high treaſon, and their 
eſtates and honours forfeited. At the ſame time, 
ſtatutes, more ſevere than ever, were enacted 
againſt the profeſſors of the Popiſh religion. 
How to put this ſentence in execution, was a 
matter of great difficulty. Three powerful Ba- 
rons, cantoned in a part of the country of difficult 
acceſs, ſurrounded with numerous vaſſals, and 
ſupported by aid from a foreign Prince, were 
more than an overmatch for a Scottiſh Monarch. 
No intreaty could prevail on Elizabeth to advance 
the money, neceſſary for defraying the expences of 
an expedition againſt them. To attack them in 
perſon, with his own forces alone, might expoſe 
him both to diſgrace and to danger, He had re- 
courſe to the only expedient which remained in 
ſuch a ſituation, for aiding the impotence of So- 
vereign authority; he delegated his authority to 
the Earl of Argyll and Lord Forbes, the leaders 
of two clans at enmity with the conſpirators; and 
gave them a commiſſion to invade their lands, 
and to ſeize the caſtles which belonged to them. 
Bothwell, notwithſtanding all his high pretenſions 
of zeal for the Proteſtant religion, having now 
entered into a cloſe confederacy with them, the 
danger became every day more urging. Argyll, 
Vox. II, 21 ſolicited 


Battle of 
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ſolicited by the King, and rouſed by the Clergy, 


== took the field at the head of ſeven thouſand men, 


1594. 


Huntly and Errol met him at Glenlivat, with an 
army far inferior in number, but compoſed chiefly 
of gentlemen of the low countries, mounted on 
horſeback, and who brought along with them a 
train of field-pieces. They encountered each 
other with all the fury which hereditary enmity 
and ancient rivalſhipadd to undiſciplined courage, 


But the Highlanders, diſconcerted by the firit 


diſcharge of the cannon, to which they were little 
accuſtomed, and unable to reſiſt the impreſſion of 
cavalry, were ſoon put to flight; and Argyll, a 
gallant young man of eighteen, was carried by his 
friends out of the field, weeping with indignation 
at their diſgrace, and calling on them to ſtand, 
and to vindicate the honour of their names. 


On the firſt intelligence of this defeat, James, 
though obliged to pawn his jewels in order to raiſe 
money, aſſembled a ſmall body of troops, and 
marched towards the North. He was joined by 
the Irvines, Keiths, Leſlys, Forbeſes, and other 
clans at enmity with Huntly and Errol, who hav- 
ing loſt ſeveral of their principal followers at Glen- 
livat, and others refuſing to bear arms againſt the 
King in perſon, were obliged to retire to the moun- 
tains. James waſted their lands; put garriſons in 
ſome of their caſtles; burnt others; and left the 
Duke of Lennox as his Lieutenant in that part of 
the kingdom, with a body of men ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain them from gathering to any head there, or 


» Cald, iv. 408. — Birch, Mem. i.a86. 
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from infeſting the low country. Reduced at laſt 
ty extreme diſtreſs by the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
and the deſertion of their followers, they obtained 
the King's permiſſion to go beyond ſeas, and gave 
ſecurity that they ſhould neither return without 
his licence, nor engage in any new intrigues 


Popiſh 


Lords driven 


out of the 


againſt the Proteſtant religion, or the peace of kingdom. 


the kingdom®, 


By their exile, tranquillity was re-eſtabliſhed in 
the North of Scotland; and the firmneſs and vi- 
gour which James had diſplayed in his laſt pro- 
ceedings againſt them, regained him, in a great 
degree, the confidence of his Proteſtant ſubjects. 
But he ſunk, in the ſame proportion, and for the 
ſame reaſon, in the eſteem of the Roman Catholics. 
They had aſſerted his mother's right to the Crown 
of England with ſo much warmth, that they could 
not, with any decency, reject his; and the indul- 
gence, with which he affected to treat the pro- 
feſſors of that religion, inſpired them with ſuch 
hopes, that they viewed his acceſſion to the throne 
as no undeſirable event. But the rigour with 


The Roman 


Cathol'cs 
incenſed 
againſt 
James. 


which the King had lately purſued the conſpira- 


tors, and the ſevere ſtatutes againſt Popery to 
which he had given his conſent, convinced them 
that theſe hopes were viſionary; and they began 
to look about in queſt of ſome new ſucceſſor, 
whoſe rights they might oppoſe to his. The Pa- 
piſts who reſided in England turned their eyes 
towards the Earl of Eſſex, whoſe generous mind, 
though firmly eſtabliſhed in the Proteſtant faith, 


» Spotſw., 404. | Cald. 373; KC. 
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| 5 8 abhorred the ſeverities inflicted in that age on ac- 
[ L=—— Count of religious opinions. Thoſe of the ſamc 
| 595. ſe, who were in exile, formed a bolder ſcheme, 
| and one more ſuitable to their ſituation. They 
advanced the claim of the Infanta of Spain; and 
Parſons the Jeſuit publiſhed a book, in which, by 
falſe quotations from hiſtory, by fabulous genea- 
logies, and abſurd arguments, intermingled with 
bitter invectives againſt the King of Scots, he en- 
deavoured to prove the Infanta's title to the Eng- 
liſh Crown to be preferable to his. Philip, though 
involved already in a war both with France and 
England, and ſcarce able to defend the remains 
of the Burgundian provinces againſt the Dutch 
commonwealth, eagerly gralped at this airy pro- 
ject. The dread of a Spanith Pretender to the 
Crown, and the oppoſition which the Papiſts began 
to form againſt the King's ſucceſſion, contributed 
not a little to remove the prejudices of the Pro- 


teſtants, and to prepare the way for that event. 


goth well BoTHwELL, whoſe name has been ſo often men- 
2 tione d as the diſturber of the King's tranquillity 
Þ and of the peace of the kingdom, was now in a 
Is __ wretched condition. Abandoned by the Queen of 

| England, on account of his confederacy with the 
Popiſh Lords; excommunicated by the Church for 

1 the ſame reaſon; and deſerted, in his diſtreſs, by 
| his own followers; he was obliged to fly for ſafety 
to France, and thence to Spain and Italy, where, 
after renouncing the Proteſtant faith, he led many 
years an obſcure and indigent life, remarkable only 
| for a low and infamous debauchery, The King, 
though extremely ready to ſacrifice the ſtrongeſtre- 


F | ſentment 


or AND. 


to liſten to any interceſſion in his behalf 3. 


Tuts year the King loſt Chancellor Maitland, 
an able Miniſter, on whom he had long devolved 
the whole weight of public affairs. As James 
loved him while alive, he wrote, in honour of his 
memory, a copy of verſes, which, when com- 
pared with the compoſitions of that age, are far 
from being inelegant*. 


Soon after his death, a conſiderable change A change in 


the :dmini- 


was made 1n the adminiſtration. At that time, 
the annual charges of government far exceeded 
the King's revenues. The-Queen was fond of 
expenſive amuſements. James himſelf was a 
ſtranger to economy. 
all theſe reaſons, to levy the public revenues with 
greater order and rigour, and to huſband them 
with more Care. 
mitted to eight gentlemen of the law*, who, 
from their number, were called O#avians. The 
powers veſted in them were ample, and almoſt 


unlimited. The King bound himſelf neither to 


add to their number, nor to ſupply any vacancy 
that might happen, without their conſent: And 
knowing the facility of his own temper, agreed 


that no alienation of his revenue, no grant of a 


1 Winw. Mem. i. Spotſw. 410. r Id. 411. 


Alexander Seaton Preſident of the Seſſion, Walter Stewart 
Commendatgr of Blantyre Lord Privy Seal, David Carnegy, 
John Lindſay, James Elphingſton, Thomas Hamilton, John 
Skene Clerk Regiſter, and Peter Young Elemoſy nar. 


2 penſion, 


It became neceſſary, for 


This important truſt was com- 
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penſion, or order on the treaſury, ſhould be held 


valid, unleſs it were ratified by the ſubſcription 


of five of the commiſſioners; all their acts and 
deciſions were declared to be of equal force with 
the ſentence of judges in civil courts; and in 
conſequence of them, and without any other 
warrant, any perſon might be arreſted, or their 
goods ſeized. Such extenſive juriſdiction, toge- 
ther with the abſolute diſpoſal of the public mo- 
ney, drew the whole executive part of the go- 
vernment into their hands. United among them- 
ſelves, they gradually undermined the reſt of the 
King's Miniſters, and ſeized on every lucrative 
or honourable office. The ancient ſervants of 
the Crown repined at being obliged to quit their 
ſtations to new men, The favourites and young 
courtiers murmured at ſeeing the King's liberality 
ſtinted by their preſcriptions, And the Clergy 
exclaimed againſt ſame of them as known apo- 
ſtates to Popery, and ſuſpected others of ſecretly 
favouring it. They retained their power, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding this general combination 
againſt them; and they owed it entirely to the 
order and economy which they introduced into 
the adminiſtration of the finances, by which the 
neceſſary expences of government were more 
eaſily defrayed than in any other period of the 


King's reign*. 
Tux rumour of vaſt preparations which Philip 


was ſaid to be carrying on at this time, filled both 
England and Scotland with the dread of-a new 1n- 


vaſion. James took proper meaſures for the de- 


a Spotſw. 413. 435. . 
ence 
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fence of his kingdom. But theſe did not ſatisfy 
the zeal of the Clergy, whoſe ſuſpicions of the 
King's ſincerity began to revive; and as he had 
permitted the wives of the baniſhed Peers to levy 
the rents of their eſtates, and to live in their 
houſes, they charged him with rendering the act 
of forfeiture ineffectual, by ſupporting the avowed 
enemies of the Proteſtant faith. The aſſembly 
of the Church took under conſideration the ſtate 
of the kingdom, and having appointed a day of 
public faſting, they ſolemnly renewed the Co- 
venant, by which the nation was bound to adhere 
to the Proteſtant faith, and to defend it againſt 
all aggreſſors. A committee, conſiſting of the 
moſt eminent Clergymen, and of many Barons 
and gentlemen of diſtinction, waited on the King, 
and laid before him a plan for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and the preſervation of religion. They 
urged him to appropriate the eſtates of the ba- 
niſned Lords as a fund for the maintenance of 
ſoldiers; to take the ſtricteſt precautions for pre- 
venting the return of ſuch turbulent ſubjects into 
the country; and to purſue all who were ſuſpected 
of being their adherents with the utmoſt rigour. 
NoTrinG could be more repugnant to the 
King's ſchemes, or more diſagreeable to his in- 
clination, than theſe propoſitions. Averſe, through 
his whole life, to any courſe where he expected 
oppoſition or danger; and fond of attaining his 
ends with the character of moderation, and by 
the arts of policy, he obſerved with concern the 
prejudices againſt him which were growing among 
the Roman Catholics, and reſolved to make ſome 
I Q 4 atonement 


March 24s 


The King's 
remiſſneſs 
with regard 
to them. 
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3 K atonement for that part of his conduct which had 
—— drawn upon him their indignation. Elizabeth was 
1596 now well advanced in years; her life had lately 

been in danger; if any Popiſh competitor ſhould 
ariſe to diſpute his right of ſucceſſion, a faction ſo 
powerful as that of the baniſhed Lords might be 
extremely formidable; and any diviſion among 
his own ſubjects might prove fatal at a juncture 
which would require their united and moſt vigo- 
rous efforts. Inſtead, therefore, of the additional 
ſeverities which the Aſſembly propoſed, James 
had thoughts of mitigating the puniſhment which 
they already ſuffered. And as they were ſur- 
rounded, during their reſidence in foreign parts, 
by Philip's emiſſaries; as reſentment might dil- 
pole them to liſten more favourably than ever to 
their ſuggeſtions ; as deſpair might drive them to 
{till more atrocious actions; he reſolved to recall 
them, under certain conditions, into their native 
country. Encouraged by theſe ſentiments of the 
King in their favour, of which they did not want 
intelligence, and wearied already of the dependant 
and anxious life of exiles, they ventured to return 
ſecretly into Scotland. Soon after, they preſented 
a petition to the King, begging his permiſſion ta 
reſide at their own houſes, and offering to give 
ſecurity for their peaceable and dutiful behaviour, 
James called a Convention of eſtates to deliberate 
on a matter of ſuch importance, and by their 
advice he granted the petition, 
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211 the precipitancy of fear, and of zeal, took 5 9e * 
ſuch reſolutions as they thought neceilary for the 


fafety of the kingdom. They wrote circular let- 
ters to all the Preſbyteries in Scotland; they 
warned them of the approaching danger; they 
exhorted them to ſtir up their people to the de- 
fence of their juſt rights; they commanded them 
to publiſh, in all their pulpits, the act excom- 
municating the Popiſh Lords; and enjoined them 
to lay all thoſe who were ſuſpected of favouring 
Popery under the ſame cenſure by a ſummary 
ſentence, and without obſerving the uſual forma- 
lities of trial. As the danger ſeemed too preil- 
ing to wait for the ſtated meetings of the judica- 
tories of the Church, they made choice of the 
moſt eminent Clergymen in different corners of 
the kingdom, apointed them to reſide conſtantly 
at Edinburgh, and to meet every day with the 
Miniſters of that city, under the name of the 
Standing Council of the Church, and veſted in this 
body the ſupreme authority, by enjoining it, in 
imitation of the ancient Roman form, to take care 
that the Church ſhould receive no detriment. 
Taksk proceedings, no leſs unconſtitutional 
than unprecedented, were manifeſt encroachments 


on the royal prerogative, and bold ſteps towards 


open rebellion. The King's conduct, however, 
juſtified in ſome degree ſuch exceſſes. His lenity 
towards the Papiſts, ſo repugnant to the princt- 
ples of that age; his pardoning the conſpirators, 
notwithſtanding repeated promiſes to the contrary 
the reſpect he paid to Lady Huntly, who was at- 
tached to the Romiſh religion no leſs than her 
huſband; 
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B TP K huſband ; his committing the care of his daugh- 


[ ter, the Princeſs Elizabeth, to Lady Levingſton, 
159% who was infected with the ſame ſuperſtition ; the 
contempt with which he talked, on all occaſions, 

both of the character of Miniſters, and of their 
function; were circumſtances which might have 

filled minds, not prone by nature to jealouly, 

with ſome ſuſpicions; and might have precipitated 
into raſh councils thoſe who were far removed 

from intemperate zeal. But, however powerful 

the motives might be which influenced the Clergy, 

or however laudable the end they had in view, 

they conducted their meaſures with no addreſs, 

and even with little prudence. James diſcovered 

a ſtrong inclination to avoid a rupture with the 
Church, and, jealous as he was of his prerogative, 

. would willingly have made many conceſſions for 
the ſake of peace. By his command, ſome of the 
Privy Counſellors had an interview with the more 
moderate among the Clergy, and inquired whe— 
ther Huntly and his aſſociates might not, upon 
making proper acknowledgments, be again re- 
ceived into the boſom of the Church, and be ex- 
empted from any further puniſhment on account 
of their paſt apoſtacy and treaſons. They replied, 
that though the gate of mercy ſtood always open 
for thoſe who repented and returned, yet as theſe 
noblemen had been guilty of idolatry, a crime 
deſerving death both by the law of God and of 
: man, the civil magiſtrate could not legally grant 
them a pardon; and even though the Church 

ſhould abſolve them, it was his duty to inflict pu- 

niſhment upon them. This inflexibility in * 
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who were reckoned the moſt compliant of the or- ok 
der, filled the King with indignation, WHICH the I 
imprudence and obſtinacy of a private Clergyman . 
heightened into rage. 


MR. DAvip BLack, Miniſter at St. Andrew's, $editious 
diſcourſing in one of his ſermons, according to 2 
cuſtom, concerning the ſtate of the nation, af- Bick. 
firmed that the King had permitted the Popiſh - 
Lords to return into Scotland, and by that action | | * 


had diſcovered the treachery of his own heart ; 


that all Kings were the Devil's children; that ; 
Satan had now the guidance of the court; that 1 
the Queen of England was an atheiſt; that the 1 


judges were 8 and bribers; the nobility 1 
godleſs and degenerate; the Privy Counſellors 1 
cormorants, and men of no religion; and in his 

prayer for the Queen he uſed theſe words, we 

muſt pray for her for faſhion-ſake, but we have no Nov. 1% | 
cauſe, ſhe will never do us good. James com- abe u 1 
manded him to be ſummoned before the Privy ddence. 
Council, to anſwer for ſuch ſeditious expreſſions ; 

and the Clergy, inſtead of abandoning him to the 
puniſhment which ſuch a petulant and criminal at- 

tack on his ſuperiors deſerved, were fo imprudent 

as to eſpouſe his cauſe, as if it had been the com- 

mon one of the whole order. The controverſy 
concerning the immunities of the pulpit, and the 

rights of the Clergy to teſtify againſt vices of 

every kind, which had been agitated in one thou- 

ſand five hundred and eighty-four, was now re- 

vived. It was pretended that, with regard to t | 
their ſacred function, Miniſters were ſubject to 
the Church alone; that it belonged only to their 
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eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors to judge of the truth or 


——— falichood of doctrines delivered in the pulpit; 


1596. 


that if, upon any pretence whatever, the King 
uſurped this juriſdiction, the Church would, from 
that moment, ſink under ſervitude to the civil 
magiſtrate; that, inſtead of reproving vice with 
that honeſt boldneſs which had often been of ad- 
vantage to individuals, and ſalutary to the king- 
dom, the Clergy would learn to flatter the pat. 


ſions of the Prince, and to connive at the vices 


of others; that the King's eagerneſs to puniſh the 
indiſcretion of a Proteſtant Miniſter, while he was 
ſo ready to pardon the crimes of Popiſh conſpi- 
rators, called on them to ſtand upon their guard, 
and that now was the time to contend for their 
privileges, and to prevent any encroachment on 
thoſe rights, of which the Church had been in 
poſſeſſion ever ſince the Reformation. Influenced 
by theſe conſiderations, the Council of the Church 
enjoined Black to decline the juriſdiction of the 
Privy Council. Proud of ſuch an opportunity to 
diſplay his zeal, he preſented a paper to that pur- 
poſe, and with the utmoſt firmneſs refuſed to plead, 
or to anſwer the queſtions which were put to him. 
In order to add greater weight to theſe proceed- 
ings, the Council of the Church tranſmitted the 
declinature to all the Preſbyteries throughout the 
kingdom, and enjoined every Miniſter to ſub- 
ſcribe it in teſtimony of his approbation. 

Jamzs defended his rights with no leſs vigour 
than they were attacked, Senſible of the con- 
tempt under which his authority muſt fall, if the 
Clergy ſhould be permitted publicly, and with 

6 impunity, 
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impunity, to calumniate his Miniſters, and even 5 © © * 
to cenſure himſelf; and knowing, by former xx 


amples, what unequal reparation for ſuch offences 
he might expect from rhe judicatories of the 
Church, he urged on the inquiry into Black's con- 
duct, and iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
the Members of the Council of the Church to 
leave Edinburgh, and to return to their own pa- 
riſhes. Black, inſtead of ſubmitting, renewed 
his decliuature; and the Council, in defiance of 
the proclamation, declared, that as they met by 
the authority of the Church, obedience to it was 
a duty ſtill more ſacred than that which they owed 
to the King himſelf. The Privy Council, not- 
withſtanding Black's refuſing to plead, proceeded 
in the trial; and, aſter a ſolemn inquiry, pro- 
nounced him guilty of the crimes of which he had 
been accuſed ; but referred it to the King to ap- 
point what puniſhment he thould ſuffer, 


MEAaNnWHILE, many endeavours were uſed to 
bring matters to accommodation. Almoſt every 
day produced ſome new ſcheme of reconcile- 
ment; but through the King's fickleneſs, the 
obſtinacy of the Clergy, or the intrigues of the 
courtiers, they all proved ineffectual. Both par- 
ties appealed to the people, and by reciprocal and 
exaggerated accuſations endeavoured to render 
each other odious. Inſolence, ſedition, treaſon, 
were the crimes, with which James charged the 
Clergy; while they made the pulpits reſound with 
complaints of his exceſſive lenity towards Papiſts, 


and of the no leſs exceſſive rigour with which he | 


oppreſſed the eſtabliſhed Church, Exaſperated 
by 
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by their bold invectives, he, at laſt, ſentenced 
Black to retire beyond the river Spey, and to 
reſide there during his pleaſure; and once more 
commanding the members of the ſtanding Coun- 
cil to depart | from Edinburgh, he required all the 
Miniſters in the kingdom to ſubſcribe a bond, 
obliging themſelves to ſubmit, in the ſame man- 
ner as other ſubjects, to the juriſdiction of the 
civil courts in matters of a civil nature. 


Tuis deciſive meaſure excited all the violent 
paſſions which poſſeſs diſappointed factions; and 
deeds no leſs violent immediately followed. Theſe 
muſt be imputed in part to the artifices of ſome 
courtiers, who expected to reap advantage from 
the calamities of their country, or who hoped to 
lefſen the authority of the Octavians, by engaging 
them in hoſtilities with the church. On one 
hand, they informed the King that the citizens of 
Edinburgh were under arms every night, and had 
planted a ſtrong guard round the houſes of their 
miniſters. James, in order to put a ſtop to this 
imaginary inſult on his government, iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding twenty-four of the prin- 
cipal citizens to leave the town within ſix hours. 
On the other hand, they wrote to the Miniſters, 
adviſing them to look to their own ſafety, as 
Huntly had been ſecretly admitted to an inter- 
view with the King, and had been the author of 
the ſevere proclamation againſt the citizens of 
Fdinburgh*. They doubted no more of the truth 
| of 
Though matters were induſtriouſly aggravated by perſons, 


who 1 both parties to purſue violent meaſures; neither of 
theſe 
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of this intelligence, than the King had done of B SEN 
that which he received, and feli as blindly into 
the ſnare, The letter came to their hands juſt as s. 
one of their number was going to mount the 

pulpit. They reſolved that he ſhould acquaint 

the people of their danger: and he painted it with Decem, . 
all the ſtrong colours which men naturally employ * 

in deſcribing any dreadful and inſtant calamity. 

When the ſermon was over, he deſired the nobles 

and gentlemen to aſſemble in the Lite Church, 

The whole multitude, terrified at what they had 

heard, crowded thither; they promiſed and vowed 

to ſtand by the Clergy; they drew up a petition 

to the King, craving the redreſs of thoſe griev- 

ances, of which the Church complained, and be- 
ſeeching him to deliver them from all future ap- 
prehenſions of danger, by removing ſuch of his 
Counſellors as were known to be enemies of the 
Proteſtant religion, T'wo Peers, two Gentlemen, 

two Burgeſſes, and two Miniſters, were appointed 

to preſent it. The King happened to be in the The Kiss 
great hall of the Tolbooth, where the court of os 
ſeſſion was fitting. The manner in which the | 
petition was delivered, as well as its contents, 
offended him. He gave an haughty reply; the 
petitioners inſiſted with warmth; and a promiſ- 

cuous multitude preſſing into the room, James 
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theſe reports was altogether deſtitute of foundation. As their 

Miniſters were ſuppoſed to be in danger, ſome of the more 

zcalous citizens had determined to detend them by force of 

arms. Birch. Mem. ii: 250. Huntly had been privately in 

Edinburgh, where he had an interview, if not with the King, 
_ at leaſt with ſome of his Miniſters. Birch. Ibid. 230. 
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commanded the gates to be ſhut behind him. The 
deputies returned to the multitude, who were {til 
aſſembled, and to whom a Miniſter had been rea - 
ing, in their abſence, the ſtory of Haman. When 
they reported that the King had refuſed to liſten 
to their petitions, the Church was filled in a mo 
ment with noiſe, threatenings, execrations, and 
all the outrage and confuſion of a popular tumult. 
Some called for their arms, ſome to bring out the 
wicked Haman ; others cried, The {word of the 
Lord and of Gideon; and, ruſhing out with the 
moſt furious impetuoſity, ſurrounded the Tol- 
booth, threatening the King himſelf, and demand- 
ing ſome of his Counſellors, whom they named, 
that they might tear them in pieces. The ma- 
giſtrates of the city, partly by authority, partly 
by force, endeavoured to quell the tumult ; the 
King attempted to ſoothe the malecontents, by 
promiſing to receive their petitions, when pre- 
ſented in a regular manner; the Miniſters, ſenſible 


of their own raſhneſs in kindling ſuch a flame, ſe- 


conded both; and the rage of the populace ſub- 
ſiding as ſuddenly as it had riſen, they alldiſperſed, 
and the King returned to the palace; happy in 
having eſcaped from an inſurrection, which, 
though the inſtantancous and unconcerted effect 


. of popular fury, had expoſed his life to imminent 


danger, and was conſidered by him as an unpar- 
donable affront to his authority -*. 
* Spotſw. 417, &. Cald. v. 


5% &c, Birch. Mem. ii. 235. 
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ed abruptly into another apartment, and 
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As ſoon as he retired, the leaders of the male- B92. 02. & 


contents aſſembled, in order to prepare their peti- 
tion. The puniſhment of the Popiſh Lords; the 
removal of thoſe Counſellors who were ſuſpected 
of favouring their perſons or opinions; the repeal 
of all the late acts of council, ſubverſive of the 
authority of the Church; togerher with an act 
approving the proceedings of the ſtanding coun- 
cil; were the chief of their demands. But the 
King's indignation was {till fo high, that the de- 
puties, choſen for this purpoſe, durſt not venture 
that night to preſent requeſts which could not fail 
of kindling his rage anew. Before next morning, 
James, with all his attendants, withdrew to Lin- 
lithgow; the ſeſſion, and other courts of juſtice, 
were required to leave a city where it was no 
longer conſiſtent either with their ſafety, or their 
dignity to remain; and the noblemen and barons 
were commanded to return to their own houſes, 
and not to reaſſemble without the King's permiſ- 
ſion, The vigour with which the King acted, 
ſtruck a damp upon the ſpirits of his adverſaries, 
The citizens, ſenſible how much they would ſuffer 
by his abſence, and the removal of the courts of 
Juſtice, repented already of their conduct. The 
Miniſters alone reſolved to maintain the conteſt, 
They endeavoured to prevent the nobles from diſ- 
perſing; they inflamed the people by violent in- 
vectives againſt the King; they laboured to pro- 
cure ſubſcriptions to an aſſociation for their mu- 
tual defence; and conſcious what luſtre and 
power the junction of ſome of the greater nobles 
would add to their cauſe, the Miniſters of Edin- 
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n 0,2 & burgh wrote to Lord Hamilton, that the people, ſol 
w—— moved by the word of God, and provoked by the ter 
1597- injuries offered to the Church, had taken arms; 1 
that many of the nobles had determined to pro— 0 

tect the Proteſtant religion, which owed its eſta- tio 
bliſhment to the piety and valour of their anceſ- cle 

tors; that they wanted only a leader to unite them, lic 

and to inſpire them with vigour; that his zeal for ele 

the good cauſe, no leſs than his noble birth, en— Wy 

titled him to that honour: They conjured him, 20 
therefore, not to diſappoint their hopes and wiſhes, di 

nor to refuſe the ſuffering Church that aid which 1 

ſne ſo much needed. Lord Hamilton, inſtead of 1 

a 


complying with their deſire, carried the letter di- 
rectly to the King, whom this new inſult irritated 
to ſuch a degree, that he commanded the magiſ- 
trates of Edinburgh inſtantly to ſeize their Mi- 


niſters, as manifeſt incendiaries, and encouragers rl 
of rebellion. The magiſtrates, in order to regain ho 
the King's favour, were preparing to obey : and Ca 
the Miniſters, who ſaw no other hope of ſafety, ſu 
fled towards England ”, th 
The King Trrs unſucceſsful inſurrection, inſtead of over- g 
badete turning, eſtabliſhed the King's authority. Thoſe . 
12 concerned in it were confounded and diſperſed. f 
The reſt of James's ſubjects, in order to avoid " 
ſuſpicion, or to gain his favour, contended who 
ſhould be moſt forward to execute his vengeance. : 
A Convention of eſtates being called, pronounced . 
the late inſurrection to be high treaſon; ordained 4 


every Miniſter to ſubſcribe a declaration of his 


Y. Spotſw. 451. Cald. v. 126. 
ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmiſſion to the King's juriſdiction, in all mat- 
ters civil and criminal; impowered magiſtrates to 
commit, inſtantly, to prilon any Miniſter, who, 
in his ſermons, ſhould utter any indecent reflec- 
tions on the King's conduct; prohibited any Ec- 
cleſiaſtical judicatory to meet without the King's 
licence; commanded that no perſon ſhould be 
elected a magiſtrate of Edinburgh, for the future, 
without the King's approbation; and that, in the 
mean time, the preſent magiſtrates ſhould either 
diſcover and inflict condign puniſhment on the 
authors of the late tumulr, or the city itſelf ſhould 
be ſubjected to all the penalties of that treaſonable 
action“. 

ARMED with the authority of theſe decrees, 
James reſolved to cruſh entirely the mutinous ſpi- 
rit of his ſubjects. As the Clergy had, hitherto, de- 
rived their chief credit and ſtrength from the fa- 
vour and zeal of the citizens of Edinburgh, his firſt 
care was to humble them. Though the magiſtrates 
ſubmitted to him in the moſt abject terms; though 
they vindicated themſelves, and their fellow-citi- 
zens, from the moſt diſtant intention of violating 
his royal perſon or authority ; though, after the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, no circumſtances that could fix 
on them the ſuſpicion of premeditated rebellion 
had been diſcovered; though many of the nobles, 
and ſuch of the clergy as ſtill retained any degree 
of fayour, interceded in their behalf; neither ac- 
knowledgments, nor interceſſions, were of the 
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city was declared to have forfeited its privileges a: 


w—— corporation, and to be liable to all the penalties 


1597. 


March 21, 


New regu- 
lations with 
regard to 


of treaſon, The capital of the kingdom, de- 
prived of magiſtrates, deſerted by its miniſters, 
abandoned by the courts of juſtice, and proſcribed 
by the King, remained in deſolation and deſpair, 
The courtiers even threatened to raſe the city to 
the foundation, and to erect a pillar where it 
ſtood, as an everlaſting monument of the King's 
vengeance, and of the guilt of its inhabitants, 
At laſt, in compliance with Elizabeth, who inter- 
poſed in their favour, and moved by the continual 
ſolicitations of the nobles, James abſolved the ci- 
tizens from the penalties of law, but at the ſame 
time he ſtripped them of their moſt important pri- 
vileges; they were neither allowed to elect their 
own magiſtrates, nor their own miniſters; many 
new burdens were impoſed on them; and a great 
ſum of money was exacted by way of peace-of- 
fering®. 
JaMEs was, meanwhile, equally aſſiduous, and 
no leſs ſucceſsful, in circumſeribing the juriſdiction 


the Church. of the Church. Experience had diſcovered that to 


attempt this, by acts of parliament, and ſentences 
of privy council, was both ineffectual and odious. 
He had recourſe now to an expedient more artful, 
and better calculated for obtaining his end. The 
Eccleſiaſtical Judicatories were compoſed of many 
members ; the majority of the Clergy were ex- 
tremely indigent, and unprovided of legal ſtipends; 
the miniſters in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
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notwithſtanding the parity eſtabliſhed by the Preſ- 


byterian government, had aſſumed a leading in 
the Church, which filled their brethren with envy; 
every numerous body of men is ſuſceptible of ſud- 
den and ſtrong impreſſions, and liable to be influ- 
enced, corrupted, or overawed. Induced by theſe 
conſiderations, James thought it poſſible to gain 
the Clergy, whom he had in vain attempted to 
ſubdue. Proper agents were ſet to work all over 
the kingdom; promiſes, flattery, and threats were 
employed; the uſurpations of the brethren near 
the capital were aggravated ; the jealouſy of their 
power, which was growing in the diſtant pro- 
vinces, was augmented; and two different Ge- 
neral Aſſemblies were held, in both which, not- 
withſtanding the zeal and boldneſs wherewith a 
few leading Clergymen defended the privileges of 
the Church, a majority declared in favour of thoſe 
meaſures which were agreeable to the King. 
Many practices, which had continued ſince the Re- 
formation, were condemned; many points of diſ- 
cipline, which had hitherto been reckoned ſacred 
and uncontroverted, were given up; the licenſe, 
with which miniſters diſcourſed of political mat- 
ters, was reſtrained; the freedom with which they 
inveighed againſt particular perſons, cenſured ; 
ſentences of ſummary excommunication declared 
unlawful; the convoking a General Aſſembly, 
without the King's permiſſion, prohibited ; and 
the right of nominating miniſters to the principal 
towns, veſted in the Crown. Thus, the Clergy 
themſelves ſurrendered privileges, which it would 
have been dangerous to invade, and voluntarily 
R 3 ſubmitred 
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ſubmitted to a yoke more intolerable than any 
James would have ventured to impoſe by force; 
while ſuch as continued to oppoſe his meaſures, 
inſtead of their former popular topic of the King's 
violent eneroachments on a juriſdiction which did 
not belong to him, were obliged to turn their out. 
cries againſt the corruptions of their own order. 

By the authority of theſe General Aſſemblies, 
the Popiſh Earls were allowed to make a public 
recantation of their errors; were abſolved from 
the ſentence of excommunication ; and received 
into the bolom of the Church. But, not many 
years after, they relapſed into their former errors, 
were again reconciled to the church of Rome, 
and by their apoſtacy juſtified, in ſome degree, 
the fears and ſcruples of the Clergy with regard 
to their abſolution. 

TAE Miniſters of Edinburgh owed to the inter- 
ceſſion of theſe aſſemblies the liberty of returning 
to their charges in the city. But this liberty was 
clogged in ſuch a manner as greatly abridged 
their power. The city was divided into diſtinct 
pariſhes; the number of Miniſters doubled; per- 
ſons on whoſe fidelity the King could rely were 
fixed in the new pariſhes; and theſe circumſtances, 
added to the authority of the late decrees of the 
Church, contributed to confirm that abſolute do- 
minion in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, which James pol- 
ſeſſed during the remainder of his reign. 


Tux King was ſo intent on new modelling the 
Church, that the other tranſactions of this period 
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ſcarce deſerve to be remembered. The Octavi- 
ans, envied by the other courtiers, and ſplitting 
into factions among themſelves, reſigned their 
commiſſion ; and the adminiſtration of the reve— 
nue returning into its former channel, both the 
King and the nation were deprived of the benefit 
of their regular and frugal ceconomy. 

TowaRDs the end of the year, a parliament 
was held in order to reſtore Huntly and his aſſo- 
ciates to their eſtates and honours, by repealing 
the act of forfeiture paſſed againſt them. The au- 
thority of this ſupreme court was iKewiſe employed 
to introduce a farther innovation into the Church; 
but, conformable to the ſyſtem which the King had 
now adopted, the motion for this purpoſe took 
its riſe from the Clergy themſelves, As the act 
of general annexation, and that eſtabliſhing the 
Preſbyterian government, had reduced the few 
Biſhops, who ſtill ſurvived, to poverty and con- 
tempt; as thoſe who poſſeſſed the Abbeys and 
Priories were mere laymen, and many of them 
temporal Peers, few or none of the Eccleſiaſtical 
order remained to vote in parliament, and, by 
means of that, the influence of the Crown was 
conſiderably diminiſhed there, and a proper ba- 
lance to the power and number of the nobles was 
wanting. But the prejudices the nation had con- 
ceived againſt the name and character of Biſhops 
were ſo violent, that James was obliged, with the 
utmoſt care, to avoid the appearance of a deſign 
to revive that order. He prevailed therefore on 
the Commiſſion appointed by the laſt General 
Aſſembly to complain to the Parliament, that the 
R 4 Church 
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Church was the only body in the kingdom deſti— 


[  / tute of its repreſentatives in that ſupreme court, 


1598, 


where it ſo nearly concerned every order to have 
ſome, who were bound to defend its rights; and 
to crave that a competent number of the Clergy 
ſhould be admitted, according to ancient cuſtom, 


to a ſeat there. In compliance with this requeſt, 


an act was paſſed, by which thoſe Miniſters, on 
whom the King ſhould confer the vacant Biſhop. 
rics and Abbeys, were intitled to a vote in Par- 
liament; and that the Clergy might conceive no 
jealouſy of any encroachment upon their privi- 
leges, it was remitted to the General Aſſembly, 
to determine what ſpiritual juriſdiction or autho- 


rity in the government of the Church theſe per- 
ſons ſhould poſſeſs *. 


Tux King, however, found it no eaſy matter to 
obtain the concurrence of the Eccleſiaſtical judi- 
catories, in which the act of Parliament met with 
a fierce oppolition. Though the Clergy perceived 
how much luſtre this new privilege would reflect 
upon their order; though they were not inſenſible 
of the great acceſſion of perſonal power and dig- 
nity, which many of them would acquire, by be- 
ing admitted into the ſupreme council of the na- 
tion, their abhorrence of epiſcopacy was extreme; 
and to that they ſacrificed every conſideration of 
intereſt or ambition. All the King's profeſſions of 
regard for the preſent conſtitution of the Church 
did not convince them of his ſincerity ; all the 


devices that could be invented for reſtraining and 


4 Spotſw. 450, Parl. 15th Jac, VI. c. 235. 
circum- 
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circumſcribing the juriſdiction of ſuch as were Þ So K 44 
to be raiſed to this new honour, did not diminiſh Co 5 
. . © * . 1» 
their jealouſy and fear. Their own experience 83 17 


had taught them, with what inſinvating progreſs 
the hierarchy advances, and though admitted at 
firſt with moderate authority, and under ſpecious 
pretences, how rapidly 1t extends its dominion. 
« Varniſh over this ſcheme, ſaid one of the lead- 
ing Clergymen, with what colours you pleaſe; 
deck the intruder with the utmoſt art; under all 
this diſguiſe, I ſee the horns of his mitre.” The 
ſame ſentiments prevailed among many of his 
brethren, and induced them to reject power and 
honours,-with as much zeal as ever thoſe of their 
order courted them. Many, however, were al- 
lured by the hopes of preferment; the King him- 
ſelf and his Miniſters employed the ſame arts, 
which they had tried fo ſucceſsfully laſt year; and 
after long debates, and much oppoſition, the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly declared that it was lawful for Mi- 
niſters to accept of a ſeat in Parliament; that it 
would be highly beneficial to the Church, to have 
its repreſentatives in that ſupreme court; and 
that fifty- one perſons, a number nearly equal to 
that of the Eccleſiaſtics, who were anciently 
called to Parliament, ſhould be choſen from 
among the Clergy for that purpoſe. The manner 
of their election, together with the powers to be 
veſted in them, were left undecided for the preſent, 
and furniſhed matter of future deliberation*, 


Marck To 
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As the proſpect of ſucceeding to the Crown of 
England drew nearer, James multiplied precau- 
tions in order to render it certain. As he was 
allied to many of the Princes of Germany by bis 
marriage, he ſent ambaſſadors extraordinary to 
their ſeveral courts, in order to explain the jult- 
neſs of his title to the Engliſh throne, and to de- 
fire their aſſiſtance, if any competitor ſhould ariſe 
to diſpute his undoubted rights. Theſe Princes 
readily acknowledged the equity of his claim; 
but the aid which they could afford him was 
diſtant and feeble. At the ſame time, Edward 
Bruce, abbot of Kinloſs, his ambaſſador at the 
Engliſh court, ſolicited Elizabeth, with the utmoſt 
warmth, to recognize his title by ſome public 
deed, and to deliver her own ſubjects from the 
calamities which are occaſioned by an uncertain 
or diſputed ſucceſſion. But age had ſtrengthened 
all the paſſions which had hitherto induced Eli- 
zabeth to keep this great queſtion obſcure and 
undecided; and a general and evaſive anſwer was 
all that James could obtain. As no impreſſion 
could be made on the Queen, the ambaſſador was 
commanded to ſound the diſpoſition of her ſub- 
jects, and to try what progreſs he could make in 
gaining them. Bruce poſſeſſed all the talents of 
ſecrecy, judgment, and addreſs, requiſite for con- 
ducting a negotiation no leſs delicate than im- 
portant. A Miniſter of this character was intitled 
to the confidence of the Engliſh. Many of the 
higheſt rank unboſomed themſelves to him with- 
out reſerve, and gave him repeated affurances of 
their reſolution to aſſert his maſter's right, in op- 

3 poſition 
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poſition to every pretender', As ſeveral pam- BY O% 
phlets were diſperſed, at this time, in England 
containing objections to his title, James employed . 
ſome learned men in his kingdom to anſwer theſe 
cavillers, and to explain the advantages which 
would reſult to both kingdoms by the union of 
the Crowns. Theſe books were eagerly read, and 
contributed not a little to reconcile the Engliſh to 
that event. A book publiſhed this year by the 
King himſelf, produced an effect ſtill more fa- 
vourable. It was intitled Baſilicon Doron, and 
contained precepts concerning the art of govern- 
ment, addreſſed to Prince Henry his ſon. Not- 
withſtanding the great alterations and refinements 
in national taſte ſince that time, we muſt allow 
this to be no contemptible performance, and not 
to be inferior to the works of moſt contemporary 
writers, either in purity of ſtyle or juſtneſs of 

compoſition. Even the vain parade of erudition 
with which it abounds, and which now diſguſts 
us, raiſed the admiration of that age; and as it 
was filled with thoſe general rules which ſpecu- 
lative authors deliver for rendering a nation happy, 
and of which James could diſcourſe with great 
plauſibility, though often incapable of putting 
them in practice, the Engliſh conceived an high 
opinion of his abilities, and expected an increaſe 
of national honour and proſperity, under a Prince 
ſo profoundly ſkilled in politics, and who gave 
ſuch a ſpecimen both of his wiſdom and of his love 
to his peoples. 
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Tu Queen of England's ſentiments concern. 


— ing James, were very different from thoſe of her 


15.9 


Aceuſes him 
of core - 
ſponding 
with the 
Pope. 


ſubjects. His exceſſive indulgence towards the 
Popiſh Lords; the facility with which he pardoned 
their repeated treaſons; his reſtoring Beaton, the 
Popiſh Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who had fled out 
of Scotland at the time of the Reformation, to the 
poſſeſſion of the temporalities of that benefice; 
the appointing him his Ambaſſador at the court of 
France; the applauſe he beſtowed, in the Baſili— 
con Doron, on thoſe who adhered to the Queen 
his mother, Elizabeth conſidered as fo many indi- 
cations of a mind alienated from the Proteſtant 
religion; and ſuſpected that he would ſoon revolt 
from the profeſſion of it. Theſe ſuſpicions ſeemed 


to be fully confirmed by a diſcovery which came 


from the Maſter of Gray, who reſided at that time 
in Italy, and who, rather than ſuffer his intriguing 
ipirit to be idle, demeaned himſelf ſo far as to act 
as a ſpy for the Engliſh court. He conveyed to 
Elizabeth the copy of a letter, written by James 
to Pope Clement VIII. in which the King, after 
many expreſſions of regard for that pontiff, and of 
gratitude for his favours, declared his firm reſo- 
lution to treat the Roman Catholics with indul- 
gence ; and, in order to render the intercourſe 
between the court of Rome and Scotland more 
frequent and familiar, he ſolicited the Pope to 
promote Drummond, Biſhop of Vaiſon, a Scotſ- 
man, to the dignity of a Cardinal*, Elizabeth, 
who had received by another channel“, ſome im- 
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perfect intelligence of this correſpondence, was 5 0 K 


; | Vil. 
filled with juſt ſurpriſe, and immediately diſ- wo 


patched Bowes into Scotland, to inquire more 599. 
fully into the truth of the matter, and to reproach 
James for an action ſo unbecoming a Proteſtant 
Prince. He was aſtoniſhed at the accuſation, 
and with a confidence, which nothing but the 
conſciouſneſs of innocence could inſpire, affirmed 
the whole to be a mere calumny, and the letter 
itſelf to be forged by his enemies, on purpoſe to 
bring his ſincerity in religion to be ſuſpected. 
Elphingſton the Secretary of State denied the 
matter with equal ſolemnity. It came to be 
known by a very ſingular accident, which hap- 
pened ſome years after, that the information 
which Elizabeth had received was well founded, 
though at the ſame time the King's declarations 
of his own innocence were perfectly conſiſtent 
with truth. Cardinal Bellarmine, in a reply 
which he publiſhed to a controverſial treatiſe, of 
which the King was the author, accuſed him of 
having abandoned the favourable ſentiments which 
he had once entertained of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and, as a proof of this, quoted his letter 
to Clement VIII. It was impoſſible, any longer, 
to believe this to be a fiction; and it was a mat- 
ter too delicate to be paſſed over without ſtrict 
inquiry, James immediately examined Elphing- 
ſton, and his confeſſion unravelled the whole 
myſtery, He acknowledged that he had ſhuffled 
in this letter among other papers, which he laid 
before the King to be ſigned, who ſuſpecting no 
ſuch deceit, ſubſcribed it together with the reſt, 


and 


James at 
great pains 
to gain the 
Roman 
Catholics, 
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and without knowing what it contained; that he 
had no other motive, however, to this action, 
but zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice ; and, by flat- 
tering the Roman Catholics with hopes of in- 
dulgence under the King's government, he ima- 
gined that he was paving the way for his more 
ealy acceſſion to the Engliſh throne. The Privy 
Councilot England entertained very different ſen- 
timents of the Secretary's conduct. In their opi- 
nion, not only the King's reputation had been 
expoſed to reproach, but his life to danger, by 
this raſh impoſture; they even imputed the gun- 
powder treaſon to the rage and diſappointment of 
the Papiſts, upon finding that the hopes which 
this letter inſpired were fruſtrated. The Secretary 
was ſent a priſoner into Scotland, to be tried for 
high treaſon. His peers found him guilty, but, by 
the Queen's interceſſion, he obtained a pardon“. 
AccoRDING to the account of other hiſtorians, 
James himſelf was no ſtranger to this correſpond- 
ence with the Pope; and, if we believe them, El- 
phingſton, being intimidated by the threats of the 
Engliſh council, and deceived by the artifices of 
the Earl of Dunbar, concealed ſome circum- 
ſtances in his narrative of this tranſaction, and 
falſified others; and at the expence of his own fame, 
and with the danger of his life, endeavoured todraw 
a veil over this part of his maſter's conduct“. 
Bur whether we impute the writing of this letter 
to the Secretary's officious zeal, or to the King's 
command, it is certain, that, about this time, James 
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the Roman Catholic Princes, as a neceſſary pre-? 


caution towards facilitating his acceſſion to the 
Engliſh throne. Lord Home, who was himſelf 
a Papiſt, was entruſted with a ſecret commiſſion 
to the Pope®; the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow was 
an active inſtrument with thoſe of his own reli- 
gion“. The Pope expreſſed ſuch favourable ſen- 
timents both of the King, and of his right to the 
Crown of England, that James thought himſelf 
bound, ſome years after, to acknowledge the 
obligation in a public manner*. Sir James Lind- 
ſay made great progreſs in gaining the Engliſh 
Papiſts to acknowledge his Majeſty's title. Of 
all theſe intrigues Elizabeth received obſcure 
hints from different quarters. The more imper- 
ſectly ſhe knew, the more violently ſhe ſuſpected 
the King's deſigns; and the natural jealouſy of 
her temper increaſing with age, ſhe obſerved his 
conduct with greater ſolicitude than ever. 

THz queſtions with regard to the election and 
power of the repreſentatives of the Church, were 
finally decided this year by the General Aſſembly, 
which met at Montroſe. That place was choſen 
as moſt convenient for the Miniſters of the North, 
among whom the King's influence chiefly lay. 
Although great numbers reſorted from the north- 
ern provinces, and the King employed his whole 
intereſt, and the authority of his own preſence, to 
gain a majority, the following regulations were 
with difficulty agreed on. That the General 
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„ “ Aſſembly ſhall recommend fix perſons to every 
I Vacant benefice, which gave a title to a ſeat in 
4% Parliament, out of whom the King ſhould nomi-. 
nate one; that the perſon ſo elected, after obtain- 
ing his ſeat in Parliament, ſhall neither propoſe, 
nor conſent to any thing there, that may affect 
the intereſt of the Church, without ſpecial in- 
ſtructions to that purpoſe; that he ſhall be an- 
ſwerable for his conduct to every General Aſſem- 
bly ; and ſubmit to its cenſure, without appeal, 
upon pain of infamy and excommunication; that 
he ſhall diſcharge the duties of a Paſtor, in a parti- 
cular congregation ; that he ſhall not uſurp any 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion, ſuperior to that of his 
other brethren; that if the Church inflict on him 
the cenſure of deprivation, he ſhall thereby for- 
fecit his ſeat in Parliament; that he ſhall annually 
reſign his commiſſion to the General Aſſembly, 
which may be reſtored to him, or not, as the Aſ- 
ſembly, with the King's approbation, ſhall judge 
molt expedient for the good of the Churcho, 
Nothing could be more repugnant to the idea of 
epiſcopal government, than theſe regulations. It 
was not in conſequence of rights derived from 
their office, but of powers conferred by a com- 
miſſion, that the eccleſiaſtical perſons were to be 
admitted to a ſeat in Parliament; they were the 
repreſentatives, not the ſuperiors of the Clergy. 
Deſtitute of all ſpiritual authority, even their civil 
juriſdiftion was temporary. James, however, flat- 
tered himſelf that they would ſoon be able to ſhake 
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The Clergy dreaded the ſame thing; and of courſe 
he contended for the nomination of theſe com- 
miſſioners, and they oppoſed it, not ſo much on 
account of the powers then veſted in them, as 
of thoſe to which it was believed they would 
ſoon attain, | 
DukriNnG this ſummer, the kingdom enjoyed 
an unuſual tranquillity. The Clergy, after many 
ſtruggles, were brought under great ſubjection; 
the Popiſh Earls were reſtored to their eſtates and 
honours, by the authority of Parliament, and 
with the conſent of the Church; the reſt of the 
nobles were at peace among themlelves, and obe- 
dient to the royal authority; when, in the midſt 
of this ſecurity, the King's life was expoſed to the 
utmoſt danger, by a conſpiracy altogether unex- 
pected, and almoſt inexplicable. The authors of 
it were John Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie, and his 
brother Alexander, the ſons of that Earl who 
was beheaded in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and eighty- four. Nature had adorned both 
theſe young men, eſpecially the elder brother, 
with many accompliſhments, to which education 
had added its moſt elegant improvements. More 
learned than is uſual among perſons of their 
rank; more religious than is common at their 
age of life; generous, brave, popular; their coun- 
trymen, far from thinking them capable of any 
atrocious crime, conceived rhe moſt ſanguine 
hopes of their early virtues. Notwithſtanding 
q Spotl. 454- 
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all theſe noble qualities, ſome unknown motive 


w—— engaged them in a conſpiracy, which, if we ad. 
21600, 


here to the account commonly received, muſt be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, as one of the moſt 
wicked, as well as one of the worſt concerted, of 
which hiſtory makes any mention. 

Ox the fifth of Auguſt, as the King, who re- 
ſided during the hunting ſeaſon in his palace of 
Falkland, was going out to his ſport early in the 
morning, he was accoſted by Mr. Alexander 
Ruthven, who, with an air of great importance, 


told the King, that the evening before he had met 


an unknown man, of a ſuſpicious aſpect, walking 
alone 1n a by-path, near his brother's houſe at 
Perth; and on ſearching him, had found, under 
his cloak, a pot filled with a vaſt quantity of fo- 
reign gold; that he had immediately feized both 
him and his treaſure, and, without communicating 
the matter to any perſon, had kept him confined 
and bound in a ſolitary houſe; and that he thought 
it his duty to impart ſuch a fingular event, firſt of 


all ro his Majeſty. James immediately ſuſpected 


this unknown perſon to be a ſeminary prieſt, ſup- 
plied with foreign coin, in order to excite new 
commotions in the kingdom; and reſolved to im- 
power the Magiſtrates of Perth to call the perſon 
before them, and inquire into all the circumſtances 
of the ſtory. Ruthven violently oppoſed this re- 
ſolurion, and with many arguments urged the King 


to ride directly to Perth, and to examine the mat- 


ter with his own eyes. Meanwhile the chace be- 
gan; and James, notwithſtanding his paſſion for 
that amuſement, could not help ruminating upon 
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the trangeneſs of the tale, and on Ruthven's im- Þ 8 
portunity. At laſt, he called him, and promiſed, ww 
when the ſport was over, to ſet out for Perth. 8 
The chace, however, continued long; and Ruth- 
ven, who all the while kept cloſe by the King, was 
ſtill urging him to make haſte. At the death of 
the buck he would not allow James to ſtay till a 
freſh horſe was brought him; and obſerving the 
Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Mar prepariag 
to accompany the King, he intreated him to coun- 
termand them. This James refuſed; and though 
Ruthven's impatience and anxiety, as well as the 
apparent perturbation in his whole behaviour, 
raiſed ſome ſuſpicions in his mind; yet his own 
curioſity, and Ruthven's ſolicitations, prevailed on 
him to ſer out for Perth. When within a mile of 
the town, Ruthven rode forward to inform his bro- 
ther of the King's arrival, though he had already 
diſpatched two meſſengers for that purpoſe. At a 
little diſtance from the town, the Earl, attended by 
ſeveral of the citizens, met the King, who had 
only twenty perſons in his train. No preparations 
were made for the King's entertainment; the Earl 
appeared penſive and embarraſſed, and was at no 
pains to atone, by his courteſy or hoſpitality, for 
the bad fare with which he treated his gueſts. When 
the King's repaſt was over, his attendants were led 
to dine in another room, and he being left almoſt 
alone, Ruthven whiſpered him, that now was the 
time to go to the chamber where the unknown 
perſon was kept. James commanded him to bring 
Sir Thomas Erſkine along with them; but, inſtead 
of that, Ruthven ordered him not to follow: And 
S'q . . © condutting 
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conducting the King up a ſtair-caſe, and then 
through ſeveral apartments, the doors of which he 
locked behind him, led him at laſt into a ſmall 
ſtudy, in which there ſtood a man clad in ar- 
mour, with a ſword and dagger by his fide. The 
King, who expected to have found one diſarmed 
and bound, ſtarted at the fight, and inquired if 
this was the perſon; but Ruthven ſnatching the 
dagger from the girdle of the man in armour, and 
holding it to the King's breaſt, © Remember, ſaid 
© he, how unjuſtly my father ſuffered by your 
* command; you are now my priſoner ; ſubmit 
« to my diſpoſal without reſiſtance, or outcry ; 
« or this dagger ſhall inſtantly avenge his blood.” 
James expoſtulated with Ruthven, intreated, and 
flattered him. The man whom he found in the 
ſtudy ſtood, all the while, trembling, and diſ- 
mayed, without courage either to aid the King, or 
to ſecond his aggreſſor. Ruthven proteſted, that if 
the King raiſed no outcry, his life ſhould be ſafe; 
and, moved by ſome unknown reaſon, retired in 
order to call his brother, leaving to the man in 
armour the care of the King, whom he bound by 
oath not to make any noiſe during his abſence. 


Wulf the King was in this dangerous fitua- 


tion, his attendants growing impatient to know 


whither he had retired, 'one of Gowrie's attend- 
ants entered the room haſtily, and told them that 
the King had juſt rode away towards Falkland. All 
of them ruſhed out into the ſtreet; and the Earl, 
in the utmoſt hurry, called for their horſes. But 
by this time his brother had returned to the King, 


and ſwearing that now there was no remedy, he 
| N muſt 
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muſt die, offered to bind his hands. Unarmed F9 0 “ 
as James was, he ſcorned to ſubmit to that i 


dignity; and cloſing with the aſſaſſin, a fierce 
ſtruggle enſued. The man in armour ſtood, as 
formerly, amazed and motionleſs; and the King 
dragging Ruthven towards a window, which dur- 
ing his abſence he had perſuaded the perſon with 
whom he was left to open, cried, with a wild and 
affrighted voice, © Treaſon! Treaſon! Help! I 
am murdered !'* His attendants heard, and knew 
the voice; and ſaw, at the window, a hand which 
graſped the King's neck with violence, They 
flew with precipitation to his aſſiſtance. Lennox 
and Mar, with the greater number, ran up the 
principal ſtair-caſe, where they found all the doors 
ſhut, which they battered with the utmoſt fury, 
endeavouring to burſt them open. But Sir John 
Ramſey, entering by a back-ſtair, which led to 
the apartment where the King was, found the 
door open; and ruſhing upan Ruthven, who was 
ſtill ſtruggling with the King, ſtruck him twice 
with his dagger, and thruſt him towards the ſtair- 
caſe,. where Sir Thomas Erſkine and Sir Hugh 
Herries met, and killed him; he crying with his 
laſt breath, „Alas! I am not to blame for this 
action.“ During this ſcuffle, the man who had 
been concealed in the ſtudy eſcaped unobſerved, 
Together with Ramſey, Erſkine, and Herries, one 
Wilſon, a footman, entered the room where the 
King was, and before they had time to ſhut the 
door, Gowrie ruſhed in with a drawn ſword in each 
hand, followed by ſeven of his attendants well 
armed, and with a loud voice threatened them all 
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with inſtant death. They immediately thruſt the 
King into the little ſtudy, and ſhutting the door 
upon him, encountered the Earl. Notwithſtand- 
ing the inequality of numbers, Sir John Ramſey 
pierced Gowrie through the heart, and he fell 
down dead without uttering a word; his followers 
having received ſeveral wounds, immediately fled, 
Three of the King's defenders were likewiſe hurt 
in the conflict. A dreadful noiſe continued till at 
the oppoſite door, where many perſons laboured 
in vain to force a paſſage; and the King being 


aſſured that they were Lennox, Mar, and his other 


friends, it was opened on the inſide. They ran to 
the King, whom they unexpectedly found ſafe, 
with tranſports of congratulation; and he, falling 
on his knees, with all his attendants around him, 
offered ſolemn thanks to God for ſuch a wonderful 
deliverance. The danger, however, was not yet 
over. The inhabitants of the town, whoſe Pro- 
volt Gowrie was, and by whom. he was extremely 
beloved, hearing the fate of the two brothers, ran 
to their arms, and ſurrounded the houſe, threaten- 
ing revenge, with many inſolent and opprobrious 
ſpeeches againſt the King. James endeavoured to 
pacify the enraged multitude, by ſpeaking to them 
from the window; he admitted their magiſtrates 
into the houle; related to them all the circum- 
ſtances of the fact; and, their fury ſubſiding by 
degrees, they diſperſed, On ſearching the Earl's 
pockets for papers that might diſcover his deſigns 
and accomplices, nothing was found but a ſmall 
parchment bag, full of magical characters and 
words of enchantment; and if we may believe the 

account 
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« while theſe were about him, the wound of — 
« which he died, bled not; but as ſoon as they . 
ee were taken away, the blood guſhed out in great 

« abundance,” After all the dangerous adven- 

tures of this buſy day, the King returned in the 

evening to Falkland, having committed the dead 

bodies of the two brothers to the cuſtody of the 


Magiſtrates of Perth, ; 
NoTWITHSTANDING the minute detail which the The motive 


King gave of all the circumſtances of this conſpi- eee 

racy againſt his life, the motives which induced the word 

two brothers to attempt an action ſo deteltable, the 

end they had in view, and the accomplices on 

whoſe aid they depended, were altogether un- 

known. The words of Ruthven to the King gave 

ſome grounds to think that the deſire of revenging 

their father's death had inſtigated them to this 

attempt. But, whatever injuries their father had 

ſuffered, - it is ſcarcely probable that they could 

impute them to the King, whoſe youth, as well 

as his ſubjection at that time to the violence of a 

faction, exempted him from being the object of 

reſentment, on account of actions which were not 

done by his command. James had even endea- 

voured to repair the wrongs which the father had 

ſuffered, by benefits to his children; and Gowrie 
himſelf, ſenſible of his favour, had acknowledged 

it with the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude. 

Three of the Earl's attendants, being convicted 

of aſſiſting him in this aſſault on the King's ſer- 

vants, were executed at Perth; but they could give ay 

no light into the motives which had prompted © © 
1.9% 84 their 
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their maſter to an action ſo repugnant to theſe 


—— acknowledgments. Diligent ſearch was made for 


the perſon concealed in the ſtudy, and from him 
great diſcoveries were expected. But Andrew Hen- 
derſon the Earl's ſteward, who, upon a promiſe of 
pardon, confeſſed himſelf to be the man, was as 
much a ſtranger to his maſter's deſign as the reſt; 
and though placed in the ſtudy by Gowrie's com- 
mand, he did not even know for what end that ſta- 
tion had been aſſigned him. The whole tranſaction 
remained as impenetrably dark as ever; and the 
two brothers, it was concluded, had concerted their 
ſcheme without either confident or accomplice, 
with unexampled ſecrecy as well as wickedneſs, 
AN accident, no leſs ſtrange than the other cir- 
 cuniſtances of the ſtory, and which happened nine 
years after, diſcovered that this opinion, however 
plauſible, was ill-founded; and that the two bro- 
thers had not carried on their machinations all 
alone. One Sprot, a notary, having whiſpered 
among ſeveral perſons that he knew ſome ſecrets 
relating to Gowrie's conſpiracy, the privy council 
thought the matter worthy of their attention, and 
ordered him to be ſeized. His confeſſion was 
partly voluntary, and partly forced from him by 
torture. According to his account, Logan of 
Reſtalrig, a gentleman of an opulent fortune, but 
of diſſolute morals, was privy to all Gowrie's in- 
tentions, and an accomplice in his crimes, Mr. 
Ruthven, he ſaid, had frequent interviews with 
Logan, in order to concert the plan of their ope- 
rations; the Earl had correſponded with him to 
the ſame purpoſe; and one Bour, 8 $ = 
ent, 
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dent, was truſted with the ſecret, and carried the B 9.2 * 
letters between them, Both Logan and Bu 
were now dead, Burt Sprot affirmed that he had * 
read letters Written both by Gowrie and Logan 

on that occaſion; and, in confirmation of his 
teſtimony, ſeveral of Logan's letters, which a cu- 

rioſity fatal to hiiilelf had prompted Sprot to 

ſteal from among Bour's papers, were produced”, 

Theſe were compared, by the privy council, with 

papers of Logan's hand-writing, and the reſem- 

blance was manifeſt. Ferſons of undoubted credit, 

and well qualified to judge of the matter, examined 

them, and ſwore to their authenticity. Death 

itſelf did not exempt Logan from proſecution; 

his bones were dug up and tried for High Treaſon, 

and by a ſentence, equally odious and illegal“, 

his 
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r Logan's letters were five in number. One to Bour, another 
to Gowrie, and three of them without any direction; nor could 
Sprot diſcover the name of the perſon to whom they were writ- 
ten. Logan gives him the appellation of Right Honoarable, 
It appears from this, however, and from other words in the 
letter, Crom. 95- that there were ſeveral perſons privy to the 
conſpiracy. Thedateof the firſt letter is July 18th. Mr. Ruth- 
ven had communicated the matter to Logan only five days be- 
fore. Ibid. It appears from the original /ummons of for. 
Faulture againſt Logan's heirs, that Bour, though he had let- 
ters addrefſed to him with regard to a conſpiracy equally 
dangerous and important, was ſo illiterate that he could not 
read.“ Jacobus Bour, literaram prorfus ignarus, dicti Geor- 
„ gii opera in legendis omnibus ſcriptis ad eum miſſis, vel 
pertinentibus, utebatur. This is altogether ſtrange; and 
nothing but the capricious character of Logan can account 
tor his chuſing ſuch a confident. | 
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By the Roman law, perſons guilty of the crime of High 
Treaſon might be tried even after death. This practice was 
| adopted 
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his lands were forfeited, and his poſterity declared 
infamous. Sprot was condemned to be hanged 
for miſpriſion of treaſon, He adhered to his con- 
feſſion to the laſt, and having promiſed, on the 


adopted by the Scots, without any limitation, Parl. 1540. c. 
59. But the unlimited exerciſe of this power was ſoon con- 
cetved to be dangerous; and the Crown was laid under proper 
reſtrictions, by an act A. D. 1542. which has never been printed. 
The words of it are, And becauſe the ſaid Lords (i. e. the 


Lords of Articles) think the ſaid act (viz.in 1540) too general, 


Law, Book i. Tit. 6. $ 22. 


and prejudicial to the Barons in the realm, therefore ſtatutes 
and ordainsthat the ſaid act ſhall have no place in time coming, 
but againſt the heirs of them that notoriouſly commit or ſhall 
commit leſe Majeſty againſt the King's perſon, againſt the 
realm for averting the ſame, and againſt them that ſhall happen 
to betray the King's army allenarly, and being notourly known 
in their time; and the heirs of theſe perſons to be called and 
judged within five years after the deceaſe of the faid perſons 
committers of the ſaid crimes; and the ſaid time being bypaſt, 
the ſaid heirs never to be purſued for the ſame.” The ſen- 
tence againſt Logan violated this ſtatute in two particulars. 
He was not notourly known during his life to be an accomplice 
in the crime for which he was tried; and his heir was called in 
queſtion more than five years after his death. It is remarkable. 
that this ſtatute ſeems not to have been attended to in the par- 
lament which forfeited Logan. Another ſingular circumſtance 
deſerves notice. As it is a maxim of juſtice that no perſon 
can be tried in abſence; and as lawyers are always tenacious ot 
their forms, and often abſurd in their devices for preſerving 
them, they contrived that, in any proceſs againſt a dead per- 
ton, his corpſe or bones ſhall be preſented at the bar. Exam- 
ples of this occur frequently in the Scottiſh hiſtory. After the 
battle of Corrichie, the dead body of the Earl of Huntly was 


preſented in parliament, before ſentence of forfaulture was 


pronounced againſt him. For the fame reaſon the bodies of 
Gowrie and his brother were preſerved, in order that they 
might be produced in parliament, Logan's bones, in com- 
pliance with the ſame rule, were dug up. Mackenz. Crim. 


ſcaffold, 
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ſcaffold, to give the ſpectators a ſign in confirm- 
ation of the truth of what he had depoſed, he 
thrice clapped his hands after he was thrown off 
the ladder by the executioner*, 


It appears that Archbiſhop Spotſwood was preſent at the 
execution of Sprot, Crom. 115. and yet he ſeems to have given 
no credit to his diſcoveries. 'The manner in which he ſpeaks of 
him is remarkable, Whether or not I ſhould mention the ar- 
„ raignment and execution of George Sprot, who ſuffered at 
« Edinburgh, I am doubtful. His confeſſion, though volun- 
e tary and conſtant, carrying ſmall probability. The man de- 
„ poſed, &c. It ſeemed to be a very fiction, and a mere in- 
« yention of the man's own brain, for neither did he ſhew the 
letter, nor could any wiſe man think that Gowrie, who went 
about the treaſon ſo ſecretly, would have communicated the 
© matter to ſuch a man as Logan was known to be.” p. 508. 
Spotſwood could not be ignorant of the ſolemnity with which 
Logan had been tried, and of the proof brought of the authen- 
ticity of his letters. He himſelf was probably preſent in par- 
liament at the trial. The Earl of Dunbar, of whom he always 
ſpeaks with the higheſt reſpect, was the perſon who directed the 
proceſs againſt Logan. Such aperemptory declaration againſt 
the truth of Sprot's evidence; notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ſtances, is ſurpriſing. Sir Thomas Hamilton, the King's advo- 
cate at that time, and afterwards Earl of Hadington, repre- 
ſents the proof produced at Logan's trial as extremely con- 
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vincing; and in an original letter of his to the King, the 21ſt of 


June 1609, (in Bibl. Facult. Jurid.) after mentioning the man- 

ner in which the trial had been conducted, he thus goes on: 
* When the probation of the ſummons was referred to the 

Lords of Articles votes, they found uniformly, all in one 


voice, the ſaid ſummons to be ſo clearly proved, that they - 


ſeemed to contend who ſhould be able molt zealouſly to expreſs 
the ſatisfaction of his heart, not only by the moſt pithy words, 
but by tears of joy ; diverſe of the beſt rank conteſhng, that 
that whereof they doubted at their entry into the houſe was 
now ſo manifeſt, that they behoved to eſteem them traitors 
who ſhould any longer refuſe to declare their aſſured reſolution 
of the truth of that treaſon,” 
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Bur though it be thus unexpeCtedly diſcovered 


that Gowrie did not act without aſſociates, little 


36. 


additional light is thrown, by this diſcovery, on 
the motives and intention of his conduct. It ap- 
pears almoſt incredible that two young men 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed virtue ſhould revolt all at 
once from their duty, and attempt a crime ſo 
atrocious, as the murder of their Sovereign. It 
appears ſtill more improbable, that they ſhould 
have concerted their undertaking with ſo little 
foreſight and prudence. If they intended that the 
deed ſhould have remained concealed, they could 
not have choſen a more improper ſcene for execut- 
ing it, than their own houſe. If they intended 
that Henderſon ſhould have ſtruck the blow, 
they could not have pitched on a man more deſti- 
tute of the courage that muſt direct the hand of 
an aſſaſſin; nor could they expect that he, un- 
ſolicited, and unacquainted with their purpoſe, 
would venture on ſuch a deſperate action. If 
Ruthven meant to ſtab the King with his own 
hand, why did he withdraw the dagger, after it 
was pointed at his breaſt? How could he leave 
the King, after ſuch a plain declaration of his in- 
tention? Was it not prepoſterous to commit him 
to the keeping of ſuch a timid and falſe aſſociate, 
as Henderſon? For what purpoſe did he waſte 
time, in binding the hands of an unarmed man, 
whom he might eaſily have diſpatched with his 
ſword? Had Providence permitted them to em- 


brue their hands in the blood of their Sovereign, 
what advantage could have accrued to them by 


his death? and what claims or pretenſions could 
8 they 
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they have oppoſed to the rights of his children ? B * 
Inevitable and inſtant vengeance, together wit 
perpetual infamy, were the only conſequences 1e. 
they could expett to follow ſuch a crime. N 

On the other hand, it is impoſſible to believe 
that the King had formed any deſign againſt the 
life of the two brothers, They had not incurred 
his indignation by any .crime; and were in no 
degree the objects of his jealouſy or hatred*; nor 


was 


It has been aſſerted, that, in conſequence of the King's 
death, the Earl of Gowrie might have pretended to the Crown 
of England, as the ſon of Dorothea Stewart danghter of Lord 
Methven by Margaret of England, who, after her divorce 
from the Earl of Angus, took that nobleman for her third 
huſband. Burnet Hiſt. of his own Times. But this affertion is 
ill- founded. It appears, from undoubted evidence, that Lord 
Methven had only one child by Queen Margaret, which died 
in its infancy, and Dorothea Lady Ruthven was not the 
daughter of Queen Margaret, but of Janet Stewart, Lord 
Methven's ſecond wife, a daughter of John Earl of Athol. 
Crawf. Peer. 329. And though Gowrie had really been de- 
ſcended from the blood-royal of England, the King at that 
time had a ſon and a daughter; and beſides them, Lady Ara- 
bella Stewart, daughter of Charles Earl of Lennox, had a pre- 
ferable title to the Crown of England. 


* Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
imputes the death of the two brothers to a cauſe not menti- 
oned by any of our hiſtorians. Out of Scotland we hear that 
there is no good agreement, but rather an open diffidence be- 
twixt the King and his wife, and many are of opinion that 
the diſcovery of ſome affection between her and the Earl of 
Gowrie's brother (who was killed with him) was the trueſt 
cauſe and motive of that tragedy.” Win w. Mem. vol. i. 274. 
Whether the following paſſages in Nicholſon's letter be any 
confirmation of that ſuſpicion, is ſubmitted to the reader. In 
his letter Sept. 22, 1602, he mentions the return of Gowrie's 
two younger brothers into Scotland, and adds, The coming 

in 
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was he of a ſpirit ſo ſanguinary, or ſo noted for 


—— raſh and deſperate valour, as to have attempted 


1600. 


A conjece 
cafe con- 
«erning the 
:nrention of 
e conſpi- 
. tors. 


to murder them in their own houſe, where they 
were ſurrounded with many domeſtics, he only 
with a ſlender and unarmed train; where they 
could call to their aſſiſtance the inhabitants of a 
city, at the devotion of their family, while he was 
at a diſtance from all aid; and leaſt of all would 
he have choſen for his aſſociates, in ſuch an enter- 
prize, the Earl of Mar, and the Duke of Len— 
nox, the former connected in cloſe friendſhip with 
the houſe of Gowrie, and the latter married to 
one of the Earl's ſiſters. 

W HICHSOEVER of theſe oppoſite ſyſtems we em- 
brace; whether we impute the intention of murder 
to Gowrie, or to the King; inſuperable difficulties 
ariſe, and we are involved in darkneſs, - myſtery, 
and contradictions. Perhaps the ſource of the 
whole conſpiracy ought to be ſearched for deeper, 
and by deriving it from a more remote cauſe, we 
may diſcover it to be leſs criminal. 


in of theſe two, and the Qneen of Scots dealing with them, 
and ſending away and furnithing Mrs. Beatrix [their ſiſter] 
with ſuch information as Sir Thomas Ertkine has given, hath 
bred great ſuſpicion in the King of Scots that they come not 


in but upon ſome dangerous plot.“ In another letter, January 


1, 1603. © The day of writing my laſt, Mrs. Beatrix Ruth- 


ven was brought by the Lady Paiſley, and Mrs. of Angus, as 
one of their gentlewomen into the court in the evening, and 


ſtowed in a chamber prepared for her by the Queen's direction, 
where the, Queen had much time and conference with her. 

Of this the King got notice, and ſhewed his diſlike thereof to 
the Queen, gently reproving her for it, and examining qui- 


etly of the Queen's ſervants of the ſame, and of other matters 
.thereunto belonging, with ſuch diſcretion and ſecrecy as re- 


quires ſuch a matter,” 


To 
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To keep the King of Scots in continual depend- B 9.0 & 
ance, was one great object of Elizabeth's policy. wv 
In order to this, ſhe ſometimes ſoothed him; and e. 
ſometimes bribed his Miniſters and favourites; 
and when ſhe failed of attaining her end by theſe 
means,. ſhe encouraged the Clergy to render any 
adminiſtration which ſhe diſtruſted unpopular, by 
decrying it, or ſtirred up ſome faction of the no- 
bles to oppoſe and to overturn. it. In that fierce 
age, men little acquainted with the arts of under- 
mining a Miniſtry by intrigue, had recourſe to 
the ruder practice of rendering themſelves maſters 
of the King's perſon, that they might thereby ob- 
tain the directions of his councils. Thoſe nobles, 
who ſeized the King at the Raid of Ruthven, were 
inſtigated and ſupported by Elizabeth, Both- 
well, in all his wild attempts, enjoyed her pro- 
tection, and when they miſcarried, he was ſecure 
of retreat in her dominions. The connexions 
which James had been forming of late with the 
Roman Catholic Princes, his ſecret negotiations 
in England with her ſubjects, and the maxims by 
which he governed his own Kingdom, all contri- 
buted to excite her jealouſy. She dreaded ſome 
great revolution in Scotland to be approaching, 
and it was her intereſt to prevent it. The Earl 
of Gowrie was one of the moſt powerful of the 
Scottiſh nobles, and deſcended from anceſtors 
warmly attached to the Engliſh intereſt. He had 
adopted the ſame ſyſtem, and belicyed the welfare 
of his country to be inſeparably connected with 
the ſubſiſtence of the alliance between the two 
kingdoms, During his reſidence at Paris, he had 
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B09 OK contracted an intimate friendſhip with Sir Henry 
wa.) Neville the Queen's ambaſſador there, and was 
wp. recommended by him to his court, as a perſon of 
whom great uſe might be made. Elizabeth re- 

ceived him, as he paſſed through England, with 
diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect and favour. From 

all theſe cixcumſtances a ſuſpicion may ariſe, that 

the plan of the conſpiracy againſt the King was 

formed at that time, in concett with her. Such 

a ſuſpicion prevailed in that age, and from the 

letters of Nicholſon, Elizabeth's agent in Scot- 
land, it appears not to be deſtitute of foundation. 
| An Engliſh ſhip was obſerved hovering, for ſome 
time, in the mouth of the frith of Forth. The 
Earl's two younger brothers fled into England 
after the ill ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, and were 
| protected by Elizabeth. James himſelf, though 
he prudently concealed it, took great umbrage at 
her behaviour. None, however, of Elizabeth's 
intrigues in Scotland tended to hurt the King's 
perſon, but only to circumſcribe his authority, 
and to thwart his fchemes. His life was the 
| ſureſt ſafe-guard of her own, and reſtrained the 
Popiſh pretenders to her Crown, and their abet- 
tors, from deſperate attempts, to which their im- 
| - patience and bigotry might, otherwiſe, have 
| -urged them on. To have encouraged Gowrie 
to murder his Sovereign, would, on her part, 
have been an act of the utmoſt imprudence. 
4 Nor does this ſeem to have been the intention of 
| | the two brothers. Mr. Ruthven, firſt of all, en- 
. deavoured 40 decoy the King to Perth, without 


| | Winw. i. 156. 
| any 
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any. attendants. When theſe proved more nu- 
merous than was expected, the Earl employed a 
ſtratagem in order to ſeparate them from the King, 
by pretending that he had rode away towards 
Falkland, and by calling. haſtily for their horſes, 
that they might follow him. By their ſhutting 
James up, meanwhile, in a diſtant corner of the 
houſe, and by attempting to bind his hands, their 
deſign ſeems to have been rather to ſeize, than to 
aſſaſſinate him. Though Gowrie had not col- 
lected his followers in ſuch numbers as to have 
been able to detain him long a priſoner, in that 
part of the kingdom, by open force, he might 
ſoon have been conveyed aboard the Engliſh ſhip, 
which waited perhaps to receive him, and he 
might have been landed at Faſt-Caſtle, a houſe 
of Logan's, in which, according to many obſcure 
hints in his letters, ſome rendezvous of the con— 
ſpirators was to be held. Amidſt the ſurpriſe 
and terror, into which the King mult have been 
thrown by the violence offered to him, it was ex- 
tremely natural for him to conclude that his life 
was ſought. It was the intereſt of all his follow- 
ers to confirm him in this belief, and to magnify 
his danger, in order to add to the importance and 
merit of their own ſervices. Thus his fear, and 
their vanity, aided by the credulity and wonder 


which the contemplation of any great and tragical 


event, when not fully underſtood, is apt to in- 
ſpire, augmented the whole tranſaction. On the 


other hand, the extravagance and improbability 


of the circumſtances which were added, detracted 
from the credit of thoſe which really happen ed; 


Vol. II. T ...* and 
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ELL K and even frrniſhed pretences for calling in 


-A ) queſtion the truth of the whole conſpiracy. 
1600. 


Many dit. THe account of what had happened at Perth the 
| geen pub. reached Edinburgh next morning. The privy pr. 
| lifhed by the council commanded the Miniſters of that city in- to 
"M ſtantly to aſſemble their people; and after relating th 
| to thein the circumſtances of the conſpiracy formed th 
ö againſt the King's life, to return public thanks co 
to God, for the protection which he had ſo viſibly hi 
| afforded him. But as the firſt accounts tranſ- ſc 
| mitted to Edinburgh, written in a hurry, and be 
| while the circumſtances of the conſpiracy were cr 
| but imperfectly known, and the paſſions which it © 
| excited ſtrongly felt, were indiſtinct, exaggerated, al 
| and contradictory, the Miniſters laid hold of this; W 
and though they offered to give public thanks to B 
God for the King's ſafety, they refuſed to enter d 
into any detail of particulars, or to utter from the re 
chair of truth, what appeared to be ſtil] dubious 0 

and uncertain, | 
A rw days after, the King returned to Edin- t 
burgh; and though Galloway, the Miniſter of his b 
own chapel, made an harangue to the people at a 
the public croſs, in which he recited all the cir- * 
cumſtances of the conſpiracy; though James him- a 
ſelf, in their hearing, confirmed his account; e 
though he commanded a narrative of the whole c 
tranſaction to be publiſhed ; the Miniſters of that a 
city, as well as many of their brethren, ſtill con- e 
tinued incredulous and unconvinced. Their high ] 
eſteem of Gowrie, their jealouſy of every part of 


the King's conduct, added to ſome falſe and many 


improbable circumſtances in the narrative, not 
only 


OF SCOTLAND. 
only led them to ſuſpect the whole, but gave their 
ſuſpicions an air of credibility. But at length, 
the King, partly by arguments, partly by threats, 
prevailed on all of them, except Mr. Robert Bruce, 
to own that they were convinced of the truth of 
the conſpiracy. He could be brought no further 
than to declare, that he reverenced the King's ac- 
count of the tranſaction, but could not ſay that he 
himſelf was perſuaded of the truth of it. The 
ſcruples or obſtinacy of a ſingle man would have 
been little regarded; but as the ſame ſpirit of in- 
credulity began to ſpread among the people, the 


example of one in ſo high reputation for integrity. 


andabilities, was extremely dangerous. The King. 
was at the utmoſt pains to convince and to gain 
Bruce, but finding it impoſſible to remove his 
doubts, he deprived him of his benefice, and after 
repeated delays, and many attempts towards a re- 
concilement, baniſhed him the kingdom“. 

Tur proceedings of Parliament were not re- 
tarded by any ſcruples of this ſort. The dead 
bodies of the two brothers were produced there, 
according to law; an indictment for High Treaſon 
was preferred againſt them ; witneſſes were ex- 
amined ; and, by an unanimous ſentence, their 
eſtates and honours were forfeited; the puniſhment 
due to traitors was inflicted on their dead bodies; 
and, as if the puniſhment hitherto in uſe did not 
expreſs ſufficient deteſtation of their crimes, the 
Parliament enacted that the ſurname of Ruthven 
ſhould be aboliſhed; and in order to preſerve the 


* Spotſw. 461, &c. Cald. v. 389, &c. 
| „ memory 
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memory of the King's miraculous eſcape, and to 
declare the ſenſe which the nation had of the di. 
vine goodneſs, to all future ages, appointed the 
fifth of Auguſt to be obſerved, annually, as a day 
of public thankſgiving*. 

| | Tnovon 


2A 7 weeks after the death of the two brothers, the King 
publiſhed a di/courſe of their vile and unnatural conſpiracy againſt 
bis life. In the year 1713, George Eart of Cromertie pub- 


--Irſhed an © Hiſtorical account of the conſpiracy by the Earl of 


" ” (OR and Robert Logan of Reſtalrig, againſt King James 

1.“ He ſeems not to have ſeen the account which the 
King himſelf had given of that matter, and borrows the 
whole hiſtorical part from Spotſwood and other authors; but 
he has extracted from the public records the depoſitions of the 
witneſſes produced by the King's Council, in order to make 
good the charge againſt the two brothers, and Logan their 
aſſociate. From theſe two treatiſes our knowledge of all the 
material circumſtances of the conſpiracy is derived. The evi- 
dence which they contain, one would expect to be authentic 
and deciſive. An account of a fact, ſtill recent, publiſhed by 
royal authority, and the origmal depoſitions of perſons exa- 
mined in preſence of the higheſt court in the nation, ought to 
convey a degree of evidence ſeldom attained in hiſtorical re- 


lations, and to exclude all remaining doubt and uncertainty. 


But as every thing with regard to this tranſa&ion is dark and 
problematical, the King's account and the depoſitions of the 


witneſſes not only vary, but contradict each other in ſo many 


"circumſtances, that much room is {till left for heſitation and 


hiſtorical ſcepticiſm. The teſtimony of Henderſon is the fulleſt 
and moſt important, but in ſeveral particulars the King's ac- 
count and his are contradictory. I. According to the King's 
account, while Mr. Ruthven was holding the dagger at his 
breaſt, © the fellow in the ſtudy ſtood quaking and trembling.” 
Diſc. 17. But Henderſon ſays, that he himſelf wreſted the 
dagger out of Mr. Ruthven's hands. Diſc. 53. Crom. 50. 
Henderſon likewiſe boaſted to his wife, that he had that day 
twice ſaved the King from being ſtabbed.” Diſc. 54. Crom. 53. 

| IL, The 
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Trxovcn Gowrie's conſpiracy occaſioned a ſud- 
den and a great alarm, it was followed by no conſe- 
quencesof importance; and having been concerted 
by the.two brothers, either without any aſſociates, 

or 


{I. The King aſſerts that Henderſon opened the window 
during Mr. Ruthven's abſence. Diſc. 23. Henderſon depoſes 
that he was only attempting to open it when Mr. Ruthven 
returned, and that during the ſtruggle between the King and 
him, he opened it. Diſc. 53, 54. Crom. 51, 52. III. If we 
may believe the King, the fellow in the ſtudy ſtood, during 
the ſtruggle, behind the King's back, inactive and trembling 
all the time. Diſc. 27. But Henderſon affirms, that he 
ſnatched away the garter with which Mr. Ruthven attempted 
to bind the King ; that he pulled back Ruthven's hand, while 


he was endeavouring to ſtop the King's mouth, and that he. 


opened the window. Diſc. 54. Crom. 52. IV. By the King's 


account, Mr. Ruthven left him in the ſtudy, and went away. 


in order to meet with his brother, and the Earl came up the 


ſtairs for the ſame purpoſe. Diſc. 23. Henderſon depoſes, 


that when Mr. Ruthven left the King, he believes that he 


did not paſs from the door.“ Crom. 51. It is apparent both 


from the ſituation of the honſe, and from other circumſtances, 
that there could not poſſibly have been any interview between 
the brothers at this time. Diſc. 23. 

Henderſon was twice examined, firſt at Falkland before the 
privy council in Auguſt, and next at Edinburgh before the 


parliament in November. Not to mention ſome leſſer vari-' 


ations between theſe depoſitions, we ſhall point out two which 


are remarkable. In his firſt depoſition Mr. Henderſon relates 


the moſt material circumſtance of the whole in theſe words: 
„Mr. Ruthven pulled out the deponent's dagger, and 
held the ſame to his Majeſty's breaſt, ſaymg, remember 
* you of my father's murder; you ſhall now die for it, and 
* minting to his Highneſs's heart, with the dagger, the 
** deponent threw the ſame out of Mr. Ruthven's hands, and 


a 1 that as God ſhall judge his ſoul, that if Mr. Ruth- 


* ven had retained the dagger in his hand, the ſpace a man 
„may go ſix ſteps, he would have ſtricken the King to the 
15 3 « hilts 
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or with ſuch as were unknown, and choſe to remain 


— ſo, the danger was over, as ſoon as diſcovered. But 


200 


not long after, a conſpiracy broke out in England 
againſt 


& hilts with it.” Diſc. 52. But at his ſecond examination 
he varied from this in two material circumſtances. Firſt, 
the words which he at that time put in Mr. Ruthven's wa 
while he held the dagger at the King's breaſt are, “ Sir, yo, 
40 muſt be my priſoner ; ; remember on my father's death.” Se- 


condly, when he threatened him with death, it was only to 


deter him from making any noiſe, © Hold your tongue, or by 
« Chriſt yeu ſhall die.” 2. In his firſt depoſition, the words 
of Mr. Ruthven, when he returned to the chamber where 
he had left the King, are, * There is no remedy, by God you 
66 muſt die. But in his ſecond depoſition, ** By God there 
« is no remedy, and offered to bind his Majeſty's hands.” 
Crom. 51. The material words you muſt die are omitted. The 


- firſt depoſition ſeems plainly to intimate that it was Ruthven's 


intention to murder the King. The ſecond would lead us tg 
conclude that he had no other deſign than to detain him as a 
priſoner. 

There are likewiſe ſome remarkable contradictions in the 
teſtimonies of the other witneſſes. 1. In the diſcourſe pub- 
liſhed by authority, it is inſinuated that the tumult of the 
inhabitants was raiſed againſt the king, and that it required 
ſome art to pacify them. Diſc. 32. The Duke of Lennox 


confirms this in his depoſition. Crom. 44. An act of privy 


council ſummoning the Magiſtrates of Perth to anſwer for that 
riot is {till extant. And yet Andrew Roy, one of the baillies 
of the town, depoſes, that he himſelf raiſed the people, and 
that they took arms in order to aſſiſt the King. Crom. 66. 
2. Henderſon depoſes, that he gave an evaſive anſwer to Mr. 
John Moncrief, who enquired where he had been that morn- 
ing, becauſe the Earl had commanded him not to let any 
man know that he had been at Falkland. Diſc. 54. Mon- 


crief :depoſes to the ſame purpoſe. Crom. 64. And yet 
George Hay, aſterwards Lord Kinnoul, and Chancellor of 


Scotland, and Peter Hay, depoſe, that the Earl, in their 
| preſence, aſked Henderſon, “ Whom he found with the 


King 
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againſt Elizabeth, which, though the firſt danger “ if. 


VIII. 
was inſtantly diſpelled, produced tragical effects, 
that rendered the cloſe of that Queen's reign diſmal . 
and unhappy. As James was deeply intereſted in 


that event, 1t merits our particular notice. 


Tus court of England was at this time divided 
between two powerful factions, which contended 
for the ſupreme direction of affairs. The leader 
of the one was Robert D'Evreux, Earl of Eſſex; 
Sir Robert Cecil, the ſon of Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, was at the head of the other. The former 
was the moſt accompliſhed and the moſt popular 
of all the Engliſh nobles; brave, generous, af- 
fable; though impetuous, yet willing to liſten ta 
the counſels of thoſe whom he loved; an avowed, 
but not an implacable enemy; a friend no leſs 
conſtant than warm ; incapable of diſguifing his 
own ſentiments, or of miſrepreſenting thoſe of 
others; better fitted for a camp than for a court; 
and of a genius that qualified him for the firſt 
place in the adminiſtration, with a ſpirit which 
ſcorned the ſecond as below his merit. He was 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the Queen, who, with a pro- 
fuſion uncommon to her, conferred on him, even 
in his earlieſt youth, the higheſt honours, Nor 
did this diminiſh the eſteem and affection of his 
countrymen ; but, by a rare felicity, he was at 
once the favourite of his Sovereign, and the 
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King at Falkland? Crom. 70, 71. Which queſtion ſeems 
to prove that he did not aim at keeping that journey a ſecret. 
In the Collection of Criminal Trials, publiſhed by Mr. Arnot 
in 1785, the evidence againſt the two brothers has been con- 
ſidered with great attention. P. 20, &c. 
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darling of the people. Cecil, on the other hand, 


Gw—— educated in a court, and trained under a father 


1601, 


Nis corre - 
ſpondence 
with the 
Scottiſh 
Nag. 


deeply ſkilled in all its arts, was crafty, inſinuat- 
ing, induſtrious; and though poſſeſſed of talents 
which fitted him ſor the higheſt offices, he did 
not rely upon his merit alone for attaining them, 
but availed himſelf of every advantage, which his 
own addreſs, or the miſtakes of others, afforded 
him. Two ſuch men were formed to be rivals and 
enemies. Eſſex deſpiſed the arts of Cecil as low 
and baſe. To Cecil, the Earl's magaanimity ap. 
peared to be preſumption and folly. All the mi- 
litary men, except Raleigh, favoured Eſſex, Moſt 
of the courtiers adhered to Cecil, whoſe manners 
more nearly reſembled their own. 

As Elizabeth advanced in years, the ſtruggle be- 
tween theſe factions became more violent. Eſſex, 


-in order to ſtrengthen himſelf, had early courted 


the friendſhip of the King of Scots, for whoſe 


Tight of ſucceſſion he was a zealous advocate, and 


held a cloſe correſpondence both with him and 
with his principal Miniſters. Cecil, devoted to 
the Queen alone, roſe daily to new honours by the 
aſſiduity of his ſervices, and the patience with 
which he expected the reward of them; while 
the Earl's high ſpirit and impetuoſity ſometimes 
expoſed him to checks from a Miſtreſs, who, 


though partial in her affection toward him, could 


not eaſily bear contradiction, and who conferred 


favours often unwillingly, and always lowly. His 


own ſolicitations, however, ſeconded maliciouſly 
by his enemies, who wiſhed to remove him at 3 
diſtance from court, advanced him to the com- 

mand 
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mand of the army employed in Ireland againſt B f.“ 
Tyronne, and to the office of Lord Lieutenant oh 
that kingdom, with a commiſſion almoſt unli- 8288 
mited. His ſucceſs in that expedition did not 
equal either his own promiſes, or the expectations 
of Elizabeth. The Queen, peeviſh from her diſ- 
appointment, and exaſperated againſt Eſſex by the 
artifices of his enemies, wrote him a harſh letter, 
full of accuſations and reproaches. Theſe his 
impatient ſpirit could not bear, and, in the firſt 
tranſports of his reſentment, he propoſed to carry 
over a part of his army into England, and; by 
driving his enemies from the Queen's preſence, to 
reinſtate himſelf in favour and in power. But 
upon more mature thoughts he abandoned this 
raſh deſign, and, ſetting ſail with a few officers 
devoted. to his perſon, landed in England, and 
poſted directly to court. Elizabeth received him 
without any ſymptom either of affection or of diſ- 
pleaſure. By proper compliances and acknow- 
ledgments, he might have regained his former aſ- 
cendant over the Queen. But he thought himſelf 
too deeply injured to ſubmit to theſe, Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, determined to ſubdue his 
haughty temper ; and though her ſeverity drew 
from him the moſt humble letters, ſhe confined 
him to the Lord Keeper's houſe, and appointed 
commiſſioners to try him, both for his conduct 
during his government of Ireland, and for leaving 
that kingdom without her permiſſion. By their 
lentence, he was ſuſpended from all his offices, ex- 
cept that of Maſter of the horſe, and continued 
a priſoner during the Queen's pleaſure, Satisfied 
7 Sf with 
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with having mortified his pride thus far, Elizabeth 
did not ſuffer the ſentence to be recorded, and 
ſoon after allowed him to retire to his own houſe, 
During theſe tranſactions, which occupied ſeveral 
months, Eſſex fluctuated between the allegiance 
he owed to his Sovereign, and the deſire of re- 
venge; and ſometimes leaned to the one, and 
ſometimes to the other. In one of the intervals 
when the latter prevailed, he ſent a meſſenger into 
Scotland, to encourage the King to aſſert his own 
right to the ſucceſſion by force of arms, and to 
promiſe that, beſides the aſſiſtance of the Earl and 
all his friends in England, Lord Mountjoy, now 
Lord Licutenant of Ireland, would join him with 
five thouſand men from that kingdom. But 
James did not chuſe to hazard the loſing a king- 
dom, of which he was juſt about ta obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion, by a premature attempt to ſeize it, 
Mountjoy, too, declined the enterpriſe, and Eſ- 
ſex adopted more dutiful ſchemes ; all thoughts 
of ambition appearing to be totally effaced out of 
his mind. 

Tuis moderation, which was merely the effect of 
diſguſt and diſappointment, was not of long conti- 


nuance; and the Queen, having not only refuſed 


to renew a lucrative grant which ſhe had formerly 
beſtowed, but even to admit him into her pre- 
ſence, that new injury drove a temper, naturally 
impatient, and now much fretted, to abſolute 
deſpair. His friends, inſtead of ſoothing his rage, 
or reſtraining his impetuoſity, added to both by 
their imprudent and intereſted zeal. After many 
anxious conſultations, he determined to attempt 

to 
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to redreſs his wrongs by violence. But being 
conſcious how unpopular ſuch an enterpriſe would 
be, if it appeared to proceed from motives of 
private revenge alone, he endeavoured to give it 
che ſemblance of public utility, by mingling the 
King of Scotland's intereſt with his own. He 
wrote to James, that the faction which now pre- 
dominated in the Engliſh court had reſolved to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the Infanta of Spain to 
che crown; that the places of the greateſt im- 
portance in the kingdom were put into the hands 
of his avowed enemies ; and that unleſs he ſent 
ambaſſadors, without delay, to inſiſt on the im- 
mediate declaration of his right of ſucceſſion, their 
meaſures were ſo well concerted, that all his hopes 
would be deſperate. James, who knew how dif- 
agreeable ſuch a propoſal would be to the Queen 
of England, was not willing raſhly to expoſe him- 
{elf to her diſpleaſure. Eſſex, nevertheleſs, blinded 
by reſentment, and impatient for revenge, aban- 
doned himſelf to theſe paſſions, and acted like a 
man guided by frenzy or deſpair. With two or 
three hundred followers incompletely armed, he 
attempted to aſſault a throne the beſt eſtabliſhed 
in Europe, Sallying at their head out of his own 
houſe, he called on the citizens of London, if they 
either valued his life, or wiſhed to preſerve the 
kingdom from the dominion of the Spaniards, to 
take arms, and to follow his ſtandard. He ad- 
vanced towards the palace with an intention to 
drive Cecil and his faction out of the Queen's 
preſence, and to obtain a declaration of the Scot- 
tiſn King's right of ſucceſſion', But, though 
> Birch, Mem. ii, 477. 
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almoſt adored by the citizens, not a man would 


join him in this wild enterpriſe. Diſpirited by 


their indifference, deſerted by ſome of his own 
attendants, and almoſt ſurrounded by the troops, 
which marched under different leaders into the 
city, he retreated to his own houſe; and without 
any bold effort, ſuitable to his preſent condition, 
or worthy of his former reputation for courage, 
he ſurrendered to his enemies. 


As ſoon as James heard of Eſſex's ill ſucceſs, 
he appointed the Earl of Mar, and Bruce, Abbot 
of Kinloſs, to repair as his Ambaſſadors to the 
Court of England, The former of theſe was the 
perſon by whoſe means Eſſex had carried on his 
correſpondence with the King. He was a paſſi- 
onate admirer of the Earl's character, and diſpoſed 
ro attempt every thing that could. contribute to 
his ſafety. Bruce, united in a cloſe friendſhip 
with Mar, was ready to ſecond him with equal 
zeal. Nor was the purpoſe of the embaſſy leſs 
friendly to Eſſex, than the choice of his Ambaſſa- 
dors; they were commanded to ſolicit, in the 
warmeſt manner, for the Earl's life, and if they 
found that the King, by avowing his friends, 
could either promote their deſigns, or contribute 
to their ſafety, they were impowered to lay aſide 
all diſguiſe, and to promiſe that he would put 
himſelf at their head, and claim what was due to 
him by force of arms*. But before the Ambaſ- 
ſadors could reach London, Eſſex had ſuffered 
the puniſhment which he merited by his treaſon. 


Perhaps the fear of their interpoſing, in order to 


© Johaft. 289. Birch, Mem, ii. 510. 
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obtain his pardon, haſtened his death. Elizabeth 5 9.9 & 


VIII. 


continued, for ſome time, irreſolute concerning 


his fate, and could not bring herſelf to conſign 
into the hands of the executioner, a man who had 
once poſſeſſed her favour ſo entirely, without a 
painful ſtruggle between her reſentment againſt 
his late miſconduct, and her ancient affection to- 
wards him. The diſtreſs to which he was now 
reduced, tended naturally to ſoften the former, 
while it revived the latter with new tenderneſs ; 
and the interceſſion of one faithful friend, who 
had intereſt with the Queen, might perhaps have 
ſaved his life, and have procured him a remiſſion, 


1601. 


which, of herſelf, ſhe was aſhamed to grant. But 


this generous nobleman had at that time no ſuch 
friend. Elizabeth, ſolicited inceſſantly by her 
Miniſters, and offended with the haughtineſs of 
Eſſex, who, as ſhe imagined, ſcorned to ſue for 
pardon, at laſt commanded the ſentence to be pur 
in execution. No ſooner was the blow ſtruck, 
than ſhe repented of her own raſhneſs, and be- 
wailed his death with the deepeſt ſorrow. James 
always confidered him as one who had fallen a 
martyr to his ſervice, and after his acceſſion to the 
Engliſh throne, reſtored his ſon to his honours, as 
well as all his affociates in the conſpiracy, and 
diſtinguiſhed them with his favour*. 

Tux Scottiſh Ambaſſadors, finding that they 
had arrived too late to execute the chief buſineſs 
committed to their charge, not only concealed 
that part of their inſtructions with the utmoſt 


7 Camd, 2 Spotſw. 464. 
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* Li & care; but congratulated the Queen, in their 


w—— Maſter's name, on her happy eſcape from ſuch 
n. an audacious conſpiracy, Elizabeth, though no 
ſtranger to the King's correſpondence with Eſſex, 
or to that nobleman's intentions of aſſerting 
James's right to the Crown, was not willing that 
theſe ſhould be known to the people, and, for 
that reaſon, received the congratulations of the 
Scottiſh Ambaſſadors with all poſſible marks of 
credit and good will; and in order to ſooth James, 
and to preſerve the appearances of union between 
the two courts, increaſed the ſubſidy which ſhe 
paid him annually. The Ambaſſadors reſided for 
fome time in England, and were employed, with 
great ſucceſs, in renewing and extending the in- 
trigues, which Bruce had formerly entered into 
with the Engliſh nobles. As Elizabeth advanced 
in years, the Engliſh turned their eyes more and 
more towards Scotland, and were eager to prevent 
each other in courting the favour of their future 
Monarch. Aſſurances of attachment, profeſſions 
of regard, and promiſes of ſupport, were offered 
to James from every corner of the kingdom. 
Cecil himſelf, perceiving what hopes Eſſex had 
founded on the friendſhip of the Scottiſh King, 
and what advantages he might have derived from 
it, thought it prudent to ſtand no longer at a 
diſtance from a Prince, who might ſo ſoon be- 
come his maſter. But being ſenſible at the ſame 
time how dangerous ſuch an intercourſe might 
prove, under a Miſtreſs naturally jealous, and 
whoſe jealouſy grew ſtronger with old age; though 
he entered into a correſpondence with him, he 
| carried 
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carried it on with all the ſecrecy and caution ne- 
ceſſary in his ſituation, and peculiar to his charac- 
ter. James having gained the man whoſe oppo- 
ſition and influence he had hitherto chiefly dreaded, 
waited, in perfect ſecurity, till that event ſhould 
happen, which would open his way to the throne 
of England*. It was with ſome difficulty that 
he reſtrained within proper bounds his adherents 
in that kingdom, who, labouring to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by that officious zeal, with which a 
Prince, who has a near proſpect of mounting the 
throne, is always ſerved, urged him to allow a 
motion to be made in Parliament for declaring 
his right of ſucceſſion to the Crown, James 
prudently diſcouraged that deſign; but it was 
with no ſmall ſatisfaction that he obſerved the 
aſcendant he was acquiring in a court, the dictates 
of which he had been ſo long obliged to obey ; 
and which had either preſcribed or thwarted every 
ſtep he had taken during the whole courſe of his 
reign*, 


* Dr. Birch, in his life of Prince Henry, p. 232, has given 
ſome account of the myſterious mode in which this corre- 
ſpondence was carried on, and how the letters were conveyed 
from London to Dublin, and from thenee to Scotland. Not- 
withſtanding the ſolicitude which Cecil repeatedly diſcovers, 
that his letters ſhould be deſtroyed as ſoon as the King had 
read them, a conſiderable number of them has been pre» 
ferved, and publiſhed þy Sir David Dalrymple in the 


year 1766. They were written by Lord Henry Howard, 


under the inſpection of Cecil, in a ſtyle affectedly obſcure. 
The whole correſpondence is more curious than inſtructive. 


e Spotſw, 467. 471. ; Birch. Mem. ii. 514. 
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— 
1602. 
Attempts 
to civilize 
the High- 
landers, 


THE HISTORY 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the violent ſtruggles of the 
political factions which divided the court, and the 
frequent revolutions which had happened there, 
ſince the King firſt took the reins of government 
into his own hands, Scotland had enjoyed unuſual 
tranquillity, being undiſturbed by any foreign 
enemy, and free from any inteſtine commotion of 
long continuance, During this period, James 
endeavoured to civilize the Highlands and the 
Ifles, a part of his dominions too much neglected 
by former Monarchs, though the reformation of 
it was an object highly worthy of their care. The 
long peace with England had afforded an oppor- 


tunity of ſubduing the licentious ſpirit of the bor- 


derers, and of reſtraining their depredations, 


often no leſs ruinous to their countrymen than 


to their enemies. The inhabitants of the Low 
Country began, gradually, to forget the uſe of 
arms, and to become attentive to the arts of peace, 
But the Highlanders, retaining their natural 
fierceneſs, averſe from labour, and inured to ra- 
pine, infeſted their more induſtrious neighbours 
by their continual incurſions. James, being ſo- 
licitous not only to repreſs their inroads, but to 
render them uſeful ſubjectss, had at different 
times enacted many wiſe laws extremely con- 
ducive to theſe ends. All landlords, or chiefs of 
Clans, were enjoined to permit no perſons to re- 
ſide in their eſtates, who could not find ſufficient 
ſurety for their good behaviour; they were re- 


quired to make a. liſt of all ſuſpicious perſons 


r Baſil, Dor. 139. 


under 
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under their juriſdiction, to bind themſelves to de- 3 9 K 


VIII. 


liver them to juſtice, and to indemnify thoſe who 


ſhould ſuffer by their robberies; and, in order to 
aſcertain the faithful performance of theſe arti- 


cles, the chiefs themſelves were obliged to give 
hoſtages to the King, or to put pledges in his 


hands, Three towns, which might ſerve as a 


retreat for the induſtrious, and a nurſery for arts 
and commerce, were appointed to be built in' 


different parts of the Highlands; one in Cantire, 
another in Lochaber, and a third in the iſle of 
Lewis; and in order to draw the inhabitants 
thither, all the privileges of Royal Boroughs were 
to be conferred upon them. Finding it, how- 
ever, to be no eaſy matter to inſpire the inhabit- 
ants of thoſe countries with the love of induſtry, 
a reſolution was taken to plant among them co- 
lonies of people from the more 1nduſtrious coun- 
ties. The firſt experiment was made in the iſle 
of Lewis; and as it was advantageoully ſituated 
for the fiſhing trade, a ſource from which Scot- 
land ought naturally to derive great wealth, the 


colony tranſported thither was drawn out of Fife, 


the inhabitants of which were well {killed in that 
branch of commerce. But before they had re- 


mained there long enough to manifeſt the good 


effects of this inſtitution, the iſlanders, enraged 
at ſeeing their country occupied by thoſe intruders, 
took arms, and ſurpriſing them in the night-time, 
murdered ſome of them, and compelled the reſt 
to abandon the ſettlement. The King's attention 
being ſoon after turned to other objects, we hear 
no more of this ſalutary projet, Though James 
Vor, II. U did 


1602. 
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Elizabeth's 
 bkft illneſs 
and death, 


16M. 
January 31. 


THE HISTORY 


did not purſue the deſign with that ſteady appli. 
cation and perſeverance, without which it is im- 
poſſible to change the manners of a whole peo. 
ple, he had the glory, however, not only of having 
firſt conceived the thoughts, but of having firſt 
pointed out the proper method of introducing the 


civil arts of life into that part of the iſland*®, 


ArTEtR having long enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health, the effect of a ſound conſtitution, and the 
yeward of uncommon regularity and temperance, 
Elizabeth began this winter to feel her vigour de- 
creaſe, and to be ſenſible of the infirmities of old 
age. Having removed on a very ſtormy day from 
Weſtminſter to Richmond, whither ſhe was impa- 
tient to retire, her complaints increaſed, She had 
no formed fever; her pulſe was good; but ſhe eat 
little, and could not fleep. Her diftemper ſeemed 
to proceed from a deep melancholy, which ap- 
peared both in her countenance and behaviour. 
She delighted in folitude, ſhe ſat conſtantly in the 
dark; and was often drowned in tears. 

No fooner was the Queen's indiſpoſition known, 
than perſons of all ranks, and of all different ſects 
and parties, redoubled their applications to the 
King of Scots, and vied with each other in pro- 
feſſions of attachment to his perſon, and in pro- 
miſes of ſubmiſſion to his government, Even 
ſome of Elizabeth's own ſervants, weary of the 
length of her reign, fond of novelty, impatient 
to get rid of the burthen of gratitude for paft be- 
nefits, and expecting to ſhare in the liberality of 


Parl. 1587. 4594+ 1597. Spotſw. 468. 


a new 
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a new Prince, began to deſert her. And crowds B90 * 
of people hurried towards Scotland, eager to pre 
occupy the favour of the ſucceſſor, or afraid 3 
being too late in paying homage to him. 
MranwHiLEt, the Queen's diſeaſe increaſed, 
and her melancholy appeared to be ſettled and 
incurable. Various conjectures were formed con- 
cerning the cauſes of a diſorder, from which ſhe 
ſeemed to be exempted by the natural cheerful- 
neſs of her temper. Some imputed it to her be- 
ing forced, contrary to her inclination, to pardon 
the Earl of Tyronne, whoſe rebellion had for 
many years created her much trouble. Others 
imagined that it aroſe from obſerving the ingrati- 
tude of her courtiers, and the levity of her peo- 
ple, who beheld her health declining with moſt 
indecent indifference, and looked forward to the 
acceſſion of the Scottiſh King, with an impa- 
tience which they could not conceal. The moſt 
common opinion, at that time, and perhaps the 
molt probable, was, that it lowed from grief for 
the Earl of Eſſex. She retained an extraordinary 
regard for the memory of that unfortunate noble- 
man; and though ſhe often complained of his 
obſtinacy, ſeldom mentioned his name without 
tears. An accident happened ſoon after her re- 
tiring to Richmond, which revived her affection 
with new tenderneſs, and embittered her ſorrows, 
The Counteſs of Nottingham, being on her death- 
bed, defired to ſee the | Kan in order to reveal 
ſomething to her, without diſcovering which, the 


1 Birch. Mem. il. 505. 
U 2 could 
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could not die in peace. When the Queen came 
into her chamber, ſhe told her, that while Eſſex 
lay under ſentence of death, he was deſirous of 
imploring pardon in the manner which the Queen 
herſelf had preſcribed, by returning a ring, which 
during the height of his favour ſhe had given him, 
with a promiſe that if, in any future diſtreſs, he 
ſent that back to her as a token, it ſhould intitle 
him to her protection; that Lady Scroop was the 
perſon he intended to employ in order to preſent 
it; that, by a miſtake, it was put into her hands 
inſtead of Lady Scroop's; and that ſhe having 


communicated the matter to her huſband, one of 


Eſſex's moſt implacable enemies, he had forbid 


her either to carry the ring to the Queen, or to 


return it to the Earl. The Counteſs, having thus 
diſcloſed her ſecret, begged the Queen's forgive- 
neſs; but Elizabeth, who now ſaw both the ma- 
lice of the Earl's enemies, and how unjuſtly ſhe 
had ſuſpected him of inflexible obſtinacy, replied, 
« God may forgive you, but I never can ;” and 
left the room in great emotion“. From that 

| moment, 


This anecdote concerning Elizabeth was firſt publiſhed by 


Oſborne, Mem. of Eliz. p. 23; is confirmed by the teſtimony 


of de Maurier, Mem. 260, and by the traditional evidence of 
Lady Elizabeth Spelman publiſhed by Dr. Birch, Negoc. 106. 
Camden mentions the Queen's grief for Eſſex's death as one oi 
the cauſes of her melancholy. Some original papers remain 


which prove that this was commonly believed at the time. 
Birch. Mem. ii. 506. Eſſex, however, had been beheaded 


two years before her death, and there ſeems to have been 10 
ather reaſon, but that which we have aſſigned, why her ſor- 


rows ſhould revive with ſo much violence at ſo great a diſtance 


of time. As the death of the Counteſs of Nottingham hap- 
; ; pened 


tt 
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by her phyſicians; declaring that ſhe wiſhed to 
die, and would live no longer. No intreaty could 
prevail on her to go to bed; ſhe ſat on cuſhions, 
during ten days and nights, penſive and ſilent, 
holding her finger almoſt continually in her 
mouth, with her eyes open, and fixed on the 
ground. The only thing to which ſhe ſeemed to 
give any attention, were the acts of devotion per- 
formed in her apartment by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and in theſe ſhe joined with great 
appearance of fervour. Waſted, at laſt, as well 
by anguiſh of mind, as by long abſtinence, ſhe 
expired, without a ſtruggle, on Thurſday the 
twenty-fourth day of March, in the ſeventieth 
year of her age, and in the forty-fifth of her 
reign*, 

ForE1GNERs often accuſe the Engliſh of indif- 
ference and diſreſpect towards their Princes. But 
without reaſon; no people are more grateful than 


pened about a fortnight before the Queen's death, the coin- 
cidence of theſe events, together with the other evidence men- 
tioned, adds ſo much probability to the ſtory related by Oſ- 
borne, as will entitle it to a place in hiſtory, The only ob- 
jection to the account we have given of Elizabeth's attachment 
to Eſſex, ariſes from her great age. At the age of 68, the 
amorous paſhons are commonly abundantly cool, and the 
violence of all the paſſions, except one, is much abated. But 
the force of this objection is entirely removed by an author 
who has illuſtrated many paſſages in the Engliſh Hiſtory, and 
adorned more. Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
Article Eſſex. 


' Camd, Birch. Mem. ii. 506, Birch. Negoc. 206, 
Strype, iv. 373. | 
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taſte food; ſhe refuſed all the medicines preſcribed 
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moment, her ſpirit ſunk entirely; ſhe could ſcarce 2.0 K 
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they to thoſe Monarchs who merit their grati. 
tude. The names of Edward III. and Henry V. 
are mentioned by the Engliſh of this age with 
the ſame warmth as they were by thoſe who 
ſhared in the bleſſings and ſplendour of their 
reigns. The memory of Elizabeth is ſtill adored 


in England. The hiſtorians of that kingdom, 


after celebrating her love of her people; her ſa- 
gacity in diſcerning their true intereſt; her ſteadi- 
neſs in purſuing it; her wiſdom in the choice of 
her Miniſters; the glory ſhe acquired by arms; 
the tranquillity ſhe ſecured to her ſubjects; and 
the increaſe of fame, of riches, and of commerce, 
which were the fruits of all theſe; juſtly rank 
her among the moſt illuſtrious Princes. Even 
the defects in her character, they obſerve, were 
not of a kind pernicious to. her people, Her ex- 
ceſſive frugality was not accompanied with the 
love of hoarding; and though it prevented ſome 
great undertakings, and rendered the ſucceſs of 
others incomplete, it introduced economy into 
her adminiſtration, and exempted the nation from 
many burdens, which a Monarch, more profuſe 
or more enterpriſing, muſt have impoſed. Her 
ſlowneſs in rewarding her ſervants ſometimes diſ- 
couraged uſeful merit ; but it prevented the un- 
deſerving from acquiring power and wealth, to 
which they had no title. Her extreme jealouſy 
of thoſe Princes who pretended to diſpute her 


s right to the Crown, led her to take ſuch precau- 


tions, as tended no leſs to the public ſafety, than 


|... her own; and to court the affections of her 


people, as the firmeſt ſupport ef her throne. 
3 Such 
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Such is the picture which the Engliſh draw of 9,7 © 
this great Queen. — 


Wroever undertakes to write the Hiſtory of "oP 
Scotland, finds himſelf obliged, frequently, to 
view her in a very different, and in a lefs amiable 
light, Her authority in that kingdom, during 
the greater part of her reign, was little inferior 
to that which ſhe poſſeſſed in her own, But this 
authority, acquired at firſt by a ſervice of great 
importance to the nation, ſhe exerciſed in a man- 
ner extremely pernicious to its happineſs. By 
her induſtry in fomenting the rage of the two 
contending factions; by ſupplying the one with 
partial aid; by feeding the other with falſe hopes; 
by balancing their power fo artfully, that each of 
them was able to diſtreſs, and neither of them to 
ſubdue the other; ſhe rendered Scotland long the 
feat of diſcord, confuſion, and bloodſhed: 8 
her craft and intrigues, effecting what the valour 
of her anceſtors could not accompliſh, reduced 
that kingdom to a ſtate of dependance on Eng- 
land. The maxims of policy, often little conſo- 
nant to thoſe of morality, may, perhaps, juſ- 
tify this conduct. But no apology can be offered 
for her behaviour to Queen Mary; a ſcene of 
diſſimulation without neceſſity; and of ſeverity 
beyond example. In almoſt all her other actions, 
Elizabeth is the object of our higheſt admiration; 
in this we muſt allow that ſhe not only laid aſide 
the magnanimity which became a Queen, but the 
feelings natural to a woman. 


Tnouck Elizabeth would never permit the James pro- 


queſtion the right of ſucceſſion tothe King of 
U 4 Crown Wand, 
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Crown to be determined in parliament ; nor de- 


— I Clare her own ſentiments concerning a point 


1603, 


which ſhe wiſhed to remain an impenetrable myſ- 
tery ; ſhe had, however, formed no deſign of ex- 
cluding the Scottiſh King from an inheritance to 
which his title was undoubted. A ſhort time be- 
fore her death; ſhe broke the ſilence which ſhe 
had ſo long preſerved on that ſubject, and told 
Cecil and the Lord Admiral, © That her throne 
was the throne of Kings; that ſhe would have no 
mean perſon to aſcend it, and that her couſin the 


King of Scots ſhould be her ſucceſſor.” This ſhe 


confirmed on her death-bed. As ſoon as ſhe 
breathed her laſt, the lords of the Privy Council 
proclaimed James King of England. All the in- 
trigues carried on by foreigners in favour of the 
Infanta, all the cabals formed within the kingdom 
to ſupport the titles of Lady Arabella and the 
Earl of Hartford, diſappeared in a moment; the 
nobles, and people, forgetting their ancient hoſ- 
tilities with Scotland, and their averſion for the 


dominion of ſtrangers, teſtified their ſatisfaction 


with louder acclamations than were uſual at the 


acceſſion of their native princes. Amidſt this 


tumult of joy, a motion made by a few patriots, 
who propoſed to preſcribe ſome conditions to the 
ſucceſſor, and to exact from him the redreſs of 
ſome grievances, before they called. him to the 
throne, was ſcarcely heard; and Cecil, by ſtifling 
it, added to his ſock of merit with his new maſter, 
Sir Charles Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 

umberland, and Thomas Somerſet, the Earl of 


— ſon, were 9 to Scotland, 
; with 
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with a letter to the King, ſigned by all the Peers BOO K 

and Privy Counſellors then in London; infor- 

ing him of the Queen's death, of his acceſſion to e 

the throne, of their care to recognize his title, 

and of the univerſal applauſe with which the 

public proclamation of it had been attended. They 

made the utmoſt haſte to deliver this welcome 

meſſage; but were prevented by the zeal of Sir 

Robert Carey, Lord Hunſdon's youngeſt ſon, 

who ſetting out a few hours after Elizabeth's. 

death, arrived at Edinburgh on Saturday night, 

juſtasthe King had gone to bed, He was immedi- 

ately admitted into the royal apartment, and knee] - 

ing by the King's bed, acquainted him with the 

death of Elizabeth, ſaluted him king of England, 

Scotland, France, and Ireland, and as a token of 

the truth of the intelligence which he brought, 

preſented him a ring, which his ſiſter Lady Scroop 

had taken from the Queen's finger after her death. 

James heard him with a decent compoſure. But 

as Carey was only a private meſſenger, the infor- 

mation which he brought was not made public, 

and the King kept his apartment till the arrival 

of Percy and Somerſet. Then his titles were 

ſolemnly proclaimed; and his own ſubjects ex- 

preſſed no leſs joy, than the Engliſh, at this in- 

creaſe of his dignity. As his preſence was abſo- 

lutely neceſſary in England, where the people 

were extremely impatient to ſee their new Sove- 

reign, he prepared to ſet out for that kingdom 

without delay. He appointed his Queen to fol- 

low him within a few weeks. He committed the 

government of Scotland to his Privy Council. 
98 5 He 
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Takes pol- 
ſeſſion of 


the throne . 


without oppoſition or bloodſhed, and exhorted 
him to expreſs his gratitude, by promoting, to the 


THE HIS TUR 


He intruſted the care of his children to different 
noblemen. On the Sunday before his departure, 
he repaired to the church of St. Giles, and after 
hearing a ſermon, in which the preacher diſplay- 
ed the greatneſs of the divine goodneſs in raiſing 
him to the throne of ſuch a powerful kingdom 


9 


e 


utmoſt, the happineſs and proſperity of his ſub- 
jects; the King roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the people, made many profeſſions of unal- 
terable affection towards them; promiſed fre- 
quently to viſit Scotland; aſſured them that his 
Scottiſn ſubjects, notwithſtanding his abſence, 
ſhould feel that he was their native Prince, no 
leſs than when he reſided among them; and might 
ſtill truſt that his ears ſnould be always open to 
their petitions, which he would anſwer with the 
alacrity and love of a parent. His words were 
often interrupted by the tears of the whole audi- 
ence; who, though they exulted at the King's 
proſyerity, were melted into ſorrow by thele 
tender declarations *. 

On the fifth of April he began his journey, with 
a ſplendid, but not a numerous train; and next 
day he entered Berwick. Wherever he came, im- 
menſe multitudes were aſſembied to welcome him; 
and the principal perſons in the different counties 
through which he paſſed, diſplayed all their wealth 
and magnificence in entertainmenys prepared for 
him at their houſes. Elizabeth had reigned ſo 
*. in England, that moſt of her ſubjects re- 
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membered 
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membered no other court but hers; and their BY © & 
notions of the manners and decorums ſuitable to Gali 


a prince were formed upon what they had obſerved 


there. It was natural to apply this ſtandard to 


the behaviour and actions of their new Monarch, 
and to compare him, at firſt ſight, with the Queen, 
on whoſe throne he was to be placed. James, 
whoſe manners were extremely different from 
hers, ſuffered by the compariſan. He had not 
that flowing affability, by which Elizabeth cap- 
tivated the hearts of her people; and, though eaſy 
among a few whom he loved, his indolence could 
not bear the fatigue of rendering himſelf agree- 
able to a mixed multitude. He was no leſs a 
ſtranger to that dignity with which Elizabeth 
tempered her familiarity. And, inſtead of that 
well- judged frugality with which ſhe conferred 
titles of honour, he beſtowed them with an un- 
diſtinguiſhed profuſion, that rendered them na 
longer marks of diſtinction, or rewards of merit. 
But theſe were the refle&ions of the few alone; 
the multitude continued their acclamations;. and, 
amidſt theſe, James entered London on the 7th 


of May, and took peaceable onen of the 
throne of England. 


Tuus were united two kingdoms, divided from 
the earlieſt accounts of time, but deſtined, by their 
fituatian, to form one great monarchy, By 
this junction of its whole native force, Great Bri- 
tain hath riſen to an eminence and authority in 


Europe, which gn and * could 


never have attained. 


* 


Tux 


1603. 


Concluſion. 
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„ had ſo long conſidered their mo- 


w——  narchs as next heirs to the Engliſh throne, that 
1603: 4 they had full leiſure to reflect on all the conſe- 


A view of 


the Rexc== quences of their being advanced to that dignity, 
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the conſſi- But, dazzled with the glory of giving a Sovereign 


tution of 


Scotland to their powerful enemy, relying on the partiality 
fince he Of their native Prince, and in full expectation of 
James VI, ſharing liberally in the wealth and honours which 


he would now be able to beſtow, they attended 
little to the moſt obvious conſequences of that 
great event, and rejoiced at his acceſſion to the 
throne of England, as if it had been no leſs bene- 
ficial to the kingdom, than honourable to the 
King. They ſoon had reaſon, however, to adopt 
very different ſentiments ; and from that period 
we may date a total alteration in the political 
conſtitution of Scotland. 


Tux feudal Ariſtocracy, which had been ſub- 
verted in moſt nations of Europe by the policy of 
their Princes, or had been undermined by the 
progreſs of commerce, ſtill ſubſiſted with full 
force in Scotland. Many cauſes had contributed 
gradually to augment the power of the Scottiſh 
nobles; and even the Reformation, which in 
every other country where it prevailed added to 


the authority of the Monarch, had increaſed their 


wealthand influence. A King poſſeſſed of a ſmall 
revenue, with a prerogative extremely limited, 
and unſupported by a ſtanding army, could not 
exerciſe much authority over ſuch potent ſuhbje&s. 
He was obliged to govern by expedients; and 


the laws derived their force not from his power 


to execute them, but from the voluntary ſubmil- 
| 6 ſion 
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ſion of the nobles. But though this produced a 8 90 K 
ſpecies of government extremely feeble and ir 
regular ; though Scotland, under the name, and 
with all the outward enſigns of a monarchy, was 
really ſubject to an Ariſtocracy, the people were 
not altogether unhappy ; and even in this wild, 
form of a conſtitution, there were principles, 
which tended to their ſecurity and advantage. 
The King, checked and overawed by the nobles, 
durſt venture upon no act of arbitrary power. 
The nobles, jealous of the King, whoſe claims 
and pretenſions were many, though his power. 
was ſmall, were afraid of irritating their depend- 
ants by unreaſonable exactions, and tempered the 
rigour of ariſtocratical tyranny, with a mildneſs 
and equality to which it is naturally a ſtranger. 
As long as the military genius of the feudal go- 
vernment remained in vigour, the vaſſals both of 
the Crown and of the Barons were generally not 
only free from oppreſſion, but were courted by 
their ſuperiors, whoſe power and importance 
were founded on their attachment and love. 


Bur, by his acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land, James acquired ſuch an immenſe acceſſion 
of wealth, of power, and of ſplendour, that the 
nobles, aſtoniſhed and intimidated, thought it vain 
to ſtruggle for privileges which they were now. 
unable to defend. . Nor was it from fear alone 
that they ſubmitted to the yoke ; James, partial 
to his countrymen, and willing that they ſhould 
partake in his good fortune, loaded them with 
riches and honours ; and the hope of his favour 
concurred with the dread of his power, in taming 
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ks nobles were flaves and tyrants; and the people 
groaned under the rigorous domination of both. 


| Crowns to the revolution in 1688, Scotland was 


one effort to ſhake off the yoke, and to regain their 
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their fierce and independent ſpirits. The will of 
the Prince became the ſupreme law in Scotland ; 
and the nobles ſtrove, with emulation, who ſhould 
moſt implicitly obey commands, which they had 
formerly been accuſtomed to contemn. Satisfied 
with having ſubje&ed the nobles to the Crown, 
the King left them in full poſſeſſion of their an- 
cient juriſdiftion over their own vaſſals. The 
extenſive rights, veſted in a feudal Chief, became 
in their hands dreadful inſtruments of oppreſſion, 
and the military ideas, on which theſe rights were 
founded, being gradually loſt or diſregarded, 
nothing remained to correct or to mitigate the 
rigour with which they were exerciſed. The 
nobles, exhauſting their fortunes by the expence 
of frequent attendance upon the Engliſh court, 
and by attempts to imitate the manners and luxury 
of their more wealthy neighbours, multiplied ex- 
actions upon the people, who durſt hardly utter 
complaints which they knew would never reach 
the ear of their Sovereigh, nor move him to grant 
them any redreſs. From the union of the 


placed in a political ſituation, of all others rhe 
moſt ſingular, and the moſt unhappy; ſubjected 
at once to the abſolute will of a Monarch, and to 
the oppreſſive juriſdiftion of an Ariſtocracy, it 
fuffered all the miſeries peculiar to both theſe 
forms of government. Its Kings were deſpotic; 


DvzinG this period, the nobles, it is true, made 


ancient 
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ancient independency. After the death of James, 
the Scottiſh nation was no longer viewed by our 
Monarchs with any partial affection. Charles I. 
educated among the Engliſh, diſcovered no pe- 
culiar attachment to the kingdom of which he was 
a native. The nobles, perceiving the ſceptre 
to be now in hands leſs friendly, and ſwayed by a 
Prince with whom they had little connexion, and 
over whoſe councils they had little influence, no 
longer ſubmitted with the ſame implicit obedience. 
Provoked by ſome encroachments of the King oa 
their order, and apprehenſive of others, the re- 
mains of their ancient ſpirit began to appear. 
They complained and remonſtrated, The 
people being, at the ſame time, violently diſ- 
guſted at the innovations 1n religion, the nobles 
ſecretly heightened this diſguſt ; and their arti- 
fices, together with the ill- conduct of the court, 
raiſed ſuch a ſpirit, that the whole nation took 
arms againſt their Sovereign, with an union and 
animoſity of which there had formerly been no ex- 
ample. Charles brought againſt them the forces 
of England, and notwithſtanding their own union, 
and the zeal of the people, the nobles muſt 
have ſunk in the ſtruggle. But the diſaffection 
which was growing among his Engliſh ſubjects, 
prevented the King from acting with vigour. A 
civil war broke out in both kingdoms; and aſter 
many battles and revolutions, which are well 
Known, the Scottiſh nobles, who firſt, began the 
war, were involved in the fame ruin with the 
| throne, At the Reſtoration, Charles II. regain- 
ed full poſſeſſion of the royal prerogative in Scot- 
- land; 
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BOOK land; and the nobles, whoſe eſtates were waſted, 


VIII. 


or their ſpirit broken, by the calamities to which 


they had been expoſed, were leſs able and leſs 
willing than ever to reſiſt the power of the Crown. 
During his reign, and that of James VII. the 
dictates of the Monarch were received in Scot- 
land with molt abject ſubmiſſion. The poverty 
to which many of the nobles were reduced, ren- 
dered them meaner ſlaves, and more intolerable 
tyrants, than ever. The people, always neglect— 
ed, were now odious, and loaded with every in- 
jury, on account of their attachment to religious 
and political principles, extremely repugnant to 
thoſe adopted by their Princes, 

Tur Revolution introduced other maxims into 
the government of Scotland. To increaſe the au- 
thority of the Prince, or to ſecure the privileges of 
the nobles, had hitherto been almoſt the ſole object 
of our laws. Therights of the people were hardly 
ever mentioned, were diſregarded, or unknown. 
Attention began, henceforward, to be paid to the 
welfare of the people. By the claim of right, their 
liberties were ſecured; and the number of their 
repreſentatives being increaſed, they gradually 
acquired new weight and conſideration in parlia- 
ment. As they came to enjoy more ſecurity and 
greater power, their minds began to open, and 
to form more extenſive plans of commerce, of 
induſtry, and of police. But the ariſtocratical 
ſpirit, which till predominated, together with 
many other accidents, retarded the improvement 
and happineſs of the nation. 


ANOTHER 


in 
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ANOTHER great event completed what the Re- Þ * 
yolution had begun. The political power of the 
nobles, already broken by the union of the two 
Crowns, was almoſt annihilated by the union of 
the two kingdoms, Inſtead of making a part, as 
formerly, of the ſupreme aſſembly of the nation, 
inſtead of bearing the moſt conſiderable ſway 
there, the Peers of Scotland are admitted into the 
Britiſh parliament by their repreſentatives only, 
and form but an inconſiderable part of oneof thoſe 
bodies in which the legiſlative authority is veſted. 

They themſelves are excluded abſolutely from the 
houſe of Commons; and even their eldeſt ſons are 


not permitted to repreſent their countrymen in 


that auguſt aſſembly. Nor have their feudal pri- 118 
vileges remained, to compenſate for this extinc- 7 
tion of their political authority. As commerce "il 
advanced in its progreſs, and government attained * 14 
nearer to perfection, theſe were inſenſibly circum- pt! 
ſcribed, and at laſt, by laws no leſs ſalutary to #4 
the public, than fatal to the nobles, they have | 6A 
been almoſt totally aboliſhed. As the nobles 440 


—— 
a 


were deprived of power, the people acquired li- 
berty. Exempted from burdens, to which they 
were formerly ſubject, ſcreened from oppreſſion, 
to which they had been long expoſed, and 
adopted into a conſtitution whoſe genius and 
laws were more liberal than their own, they have 
extended their commerce, refined their manners, 


made improvements in the elegancies of life, and 
cultivated the arts and ſciences. 


THis ſurvey of the political ſtate of Scotland, 
in which events and their cauſes have been men- 
Yor, H. X _ tioned 
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tioned rather than developed, enables us to point 
out three æras, from each of which we may date 
ſome great alteration in one or other of the three 


different members of which the ſupreme legiſla- 


tive aſſembly in our conſtitution is compoſed. At 
their Acceſſion to the throne of England, the 
Kings of Scotland, once the moſt limited, be— 
came, in an inſtant, the moſt abſolute Princes in 
Europe, and exerciſed a deſpotic authority, which 
their parliaments were unable to controul, or 
their nobles to reſiſt. At the Union of the two 
kingdoms, the feudal ariſtocracy, which had ſub- 
ſiſted ſo many ages, and with power ſo exorbi- 
tant, was overturned, and the Scottiſh nobles 
having ſurrendered rights and pre-eminences 
peculiar to their order, reduced themſelves to a 
condition which 1s no longer the terror and envy 
of other ſubjects. Since the Union, the Com- 
mons, anciently neglected by their Kings, and 
ſeldom courted by the nobles, have emerged into 
dignity ; and, being admitted to a participation 
of all the privileges which the Engliſh had pur- 
chaſed at the expence of ſo much blood, mult 
now be eſteemed a body not leſs conſiderable in 
the one kingdom, than they have long been in 
the other. 

Tux church felt the effects of the abſolute power 
which the King acquired by his acceſſion; and its 
revolutions, too, are worthy of notice. James, du- 
ring the latter years of his adminiſtration in Scot- 
land, had revived the name and office of Biſhops. 
But they poſſeſſed no eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or 


pre-eminence; their revenues were inconſiderable, 
1 and 
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and they were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by any thing 3 91 * 2 
but by their ſeat in parliament, and by being the Cann BY 
object of the clergy's jealouſy, and the people's ha- 940 
-cd. The King, delighted with the ſplendour and 
authority which the Engliſh Biſhops enjoyed, and 
eager to effect an union in eccleſiaſtical policy, 1 


which he had, in vain, attempted in the civil go- 1 

vernment, reſolved to bring both Churches to an 14 
exact conformity with each other. , Three Scotſ- Fark 
men were conſecrated Biſhops at London. From 1 
them, their brethren were commanded to receive 4 
orders. Ceremonies unknown in Scotland were | Ft 


impoſed ; and though the Clergy, leſs obſequious 
than the nobles, boldly oppoſed theſe innovations, 


James, long practiſed and well-fkilled in the arts - 7B 
of managing them, obtained at length their com- _ ny 
pliance, But Charles I. a ſuperſtitious Prince, = 
unacquainted with the genius of the Scots, im- 14 4 


prudent and precipitant in all the meaſures he 1 
purſued in that kingdom, preſſing too eagerly the 
reception of the Engliſh liturgy, and indiſcreetly 
attempting a reſumption of Church lands, kindled i A 
the flames of civil war; and the people being left 
at liberty to indulge their own wiſhes, the Epiſ- 
copal church was overturned, and the Preſbyte- 
rian government and diſcipline were re-eſtabliſhed 
with new vigour. Together with Monarchy, Epiſ- 
copacy was reſtored in Scotland. A form of go- 
vernment, ſo odious to the people, required force 
to uphold it; and though not only the whole ri- 
gour of authority, but all the barbarity of perſe- 
cution were employed in its ſupport, the averſion 


of the nation was inſurmountable, and it ſubſiſted 
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with difficulty. At the Revolution, the inclina- 
tions of the people were thought worthy the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature, the Preſbyterian government 
was again eſtabliſhed, and, being ratified by the 
Union, is ſtill maintained in the kingdom. 

Nor did the influence of the Acceſſion extend 
to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions alone; 
the genius of the nation, its taſte and ſpirit, 
things of a nature ſtill more delicate, were ſen- 
ſibly affected by that event. When learning re- 
vived in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, all 
the modern languages were in a ſtate equally 
barbarous, devoid of elegance, of vigour, and 
even of perſpicuity. No author thought of writ- 
ing in languages ſo ill adapted to expreſs and 
embelliſh his ſentiments, or of erecting a work 


for immortality, with ſuch rude and periſhing ma- 


terials, As the ſpirit, which prevailed at that 
time, did not owe 1ts riſe to any original effort of 
the human mind, but was excited by admiration 
of the ancients, their compoſitions were deemed 
not only the ſtandards of taſte and of ſentiment, 
but of ſtyle; and even the languages in which 
they wrote were thought to be peculiar, and almoſt 
conſecrated to learning and the muſes, Not only 
the manner of the ancients was imitated, but 
their language copied: and, extravagant as the 
attempt may appear, to write in a dead tongue, 
in which men were not accuſtomed to think, and 
which they could not ſpeak, or even pronounce, 
the ſucceſs of it was aſtoniſhing. As they formed 
their ſtyle upon the pureſt models; as they were 
uninfected with thoſe barbariſms, which the in- 
88 | accuracy 
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accuracy of familiar converſation, the affectation 


of courts, intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a thou- 


{1nd other cauſes introduce into living languages; 
many moderns have attained to a degree of ele- 
cance in their Latin compoſitions, which the Ro- 
mans themſelves ſcarce poſſeſſed beyond the limits 
of the Auguſtan age. While this was almoſt (6 
only ſpecies of compoſition, and all authors, c, 
uſing one common language, could be brought 
to a nearer compariſon, the Scottiſh wii. s were 
not inferior to thoſe of any other nation. The 
happy genius of Buchanan, equally formed to 
excel in proſe and in verſe, more various, more 
original, and more elegant, than that of almoſt 
any other modern who writes in Latin, reflects, 
with regard to this particular, the greateſt luiire 
on his country. 

Bor the labour attending the ſtudy of a dead 
tongue was irkſome; the unequal return for their 
induſtry which authors met with, who could be 
read and admired only within the narrow circle 
of the learned, was mortifying; and men, in- 
ſtead of waſting half their lives in learning the 
language of the Romans, began to refine and to 
poliſh their own. The modern tongues were 
found to be ſuſceptible of beauties and graces, 
which, if not equal to thoſe of the ancient ones, 
were at leaſt more attainable, The Italians hav- 
ing firſt ſet the example, Latin was no longer 
uicd in the works of taſte; it was confined to 
books of ſcience; and the politer nations have 
baniſhed it even from theſe. The Scots, we may 
preſume, would have had no cauſe to regret this 
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change in the public taſte, and would (till have 
been able to maintain ſome equality with other 
nations, in their purſuit of literary honour. The 
Engliſh and Scottiſh languages, derived from 
the ſame ſources, were, at the end of the ſixteenth 
century, in a ſtate nearly ſimilar, differing from 
one another ſomewhat in orthography, though 
not only the words, but the idioms were much 
the ſame. The letters of ſeveral Scottiſh ſtateſ. 
men of that age are not inferior in elegance, or 
in purity, to thoſe of the Engliſh Miniſters with 
whom they correſponded, James himſelf waz 
maſter of a ſtyle far from contemptible ; and, by 
his example and encouragement, the Scottiſh 
language might have kept pace with the Engliſh 
in refinement. Scotland might have had a ſeries 
of authors in 1ts own, as well as in the Latin lan- 
guage, to boaſt of; and the improvements in taſte, 
in the arts, and in the ſciences, which ſpread over 


the other poliſhed nations of Europe, would not 


have been unknown there. 

Bur, at the very time when other nations were 
beginning to drop the uſe of Latin in works of 
taſte, and to make trial of the ſtrength and com- 
paſs of their own languages, Scotland ceaſed to 
be a kingdom, The tranſports of joy, which the 
Acceſſion at firſt occaſioned, were ſoon over! 
and the Scots, being at once deprived of all the 
objects that refine or animate a people; of the 
preſence of their Prince, of the concourſe of no- 
bles, of the ſplendour and elegance of a court, an 
univerſal dejection of ſpirit ſeems to have ſeized 
the nation, The Court being withdrawn, no do- 
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ſpeech remained; the few compoſitions that 


Scotland produced were tried by the Engliſh 
ſtandard, and every word or phraſe that varied in 
the leaſt from that, was condemned as barbarous; 
whereas, if the two nations had continued diſtinct, 
each might have retained idioms and forms of 
ſpeech peculiar to itſelf; and theſe, rendered 
faſhionable by the example of a court, and ſup- 
ported by the authority of writers of reputation, 


might have been conſidered in the ſame light 


with the varieties occaſioned by the different di- 
alects in the Greek tongue; might have been 
conſidered as beauties; and, in many caſes, might 


have been uſed promiſcuouſly by the authors of 


both nations. But, by the Acceſſion, the Engliſh 
naturally became the ſole judges and lawgivers 
in language, and rejected as ſoleciſms, every form 
of ſpeech to which their ear was not accuſtomed. 
Nor did the Scots, while the intercourſe between 
the two nations was inconſiderable“, and ancient 


" A remarkable proof of the little intercourſe between the 
Engliſh and Scots before the union of the Crowns, is to 
be found in two curious papers, one publiſhed by Haynes, 
the other by Strype. In the year 1567, Elizabeth com- 
manded the Bithop of London to take a ſurvey of all the 
ſtrangers within the cities of London and Weſtminſter. By 
this report, which is very minute, it appears that the whole 
number of Scots at that time was 58. Haynes, 455. A ſurvey 
of the ſame kind was made by Sir 'Thomas Row, Lord Mayor, 
A. D. 1568. The number of Scots had then increaſed to 
88. Strype, iv. Supplement, No. I. On the acceſſion of 
James, a conſiderable number of Scots, eſpecially of the 
higher rank, reſorted to England ; but it was not till the 


Union that the intercourſe between the two kingdoms became 
Lreat. 
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prejudices were {till ſo violent as to prevent imi- 


wx— tation, poſſeſs the means of refining their own 


tongue according to the purity of the Engliſh 
ſtandard. On the contrary, new carruptions flowed 
into it from every different ſource, The Clergy 
of Scotland, in that age, were more eminent for 


piety than for learning; and though there did not 


ariſe many authors among them, yet being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the privilege of diſcourſing publicly to 
the people, and their ſermons being too long, 
and perhaps too frequent, ſuch haſty productions 
could not be elegant, and many ſlovenly and in- 
correct modes of expreſſion may be traced back 
to that original. The pleadings of lawyers were 
equally looſe and inaccurate, and that profeſſion 
having furniſhed more authors, and the matters 
of which they treat mingling daily in common 
diſcourſe and buſineſs, many of thoſe vicious 
forms of ſpeech, which are denominated Scolli. 
ci/ms, have been introduced by them into the lan- 
guage. Nor did either the language or public 
taſte receive any improvement in Parliament, 
where a more liberal and more correct eloquence 
might have been expected. All buſineſs was 
tranſacted there by the Lords of Articles, and 
they were ſo ſervilely devoted to the Court, that 
few debates aroſe, and, prior to the Revolution, 
none were conducted with the ſpirit and vigour 

natural to a popular aſſembly, 
Tuvs, during the whole ſeventeenth century, 
the Engliſh were gradually refining their language 
and their taſte; in Scotland the former Was much 
debaſed, and the latter almoſt entirely loſt. In 
the beginning of that period, both nations were 
emerging 
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emerging out of barbarity ; but the diſtance be- 5 OK 


; VIII. 
tween them, which was then inconſiderable, be 


came, before the end of it, immenſęe. Even after 
ſcience had once dawned upon them, the Scots 
ſcemed to be ſinking back into ignorance and ob- 
ſcurity; and, active and intelligent as they natu- 
rally are, they continued, while other nations were 
cager in the purſuit of fame and knowledge, in a 
ſtate of languor. This, however, muſt be im— 
puted to the unhappineis of their political ſitu— 


ation, not to any defect of genius; for no ſooner iH 
was the one removed in any degree, than the «i 
other began to diiplay itſelf. The act aboliſh- 94 
ing the power of the Lords of Articles, and other 38 
ſalutary laws paſſed at the Revolution, having 0 
introduced freedom of debate into the Scottiſh «39 
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Parliament, eloquence, with all the arts that ac- 


company or perfect it, became immediate objects 
of attention; and the example of Fletcher of 
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Salton alone is ſufficient to ſhew that the Scots | bk 
were ſtill capable of generous ſentiments, and, 67 
notwithſtanding ſome peculiar idioms, were able Pe! 


to expreſs themſelves with energy, and with ele- 
gance. 

Ar length the Union having incorporated the 
two nations, and rendered them one people, the 
diſtinctions which had ſubſiſted for many ages 
gradually wear away; peculiarities diſappear; the 1] 
lame manners prevail in both parts of the iſland; 
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| the ſame authors are read and admired ; the ſame | "Web 
| entertainments are frequented by the elegant and 1 
5 polite; and the ſame ſtandard of taſte, and of pu- | 
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rity in language, 1s eſtabliſhed, The Scots, afrer F 
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B - 4 K being placed, during a whole century, in a ſitu. 


ation no leſs fatal to the liberty than to the taſte 
and genius of the nation, were at once put in 
poſſeſſion of privileges more valuable than thoſe 
which their anceſtors had formerly enjoyed; and 
every obſtruction that had retarded their purſuit, 
or prevented their acquiſition of literary fame, 
was totally removed. 


A RE ELIT A» 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


The Murder of King HENRY, and the Genu- 
ineneſs of the Queen's Letters to Bothwell. 


T is not my intention to engage in all the con- 
troverſies to which the murder of King Henry, 

or the letters from Queen Mary to Bothwell, 
have given riſe; far leſs to appear as an adverſary 


to any particular author, who hath treated of 
them. To repeat, and to expoſe all the ill- 


founded aſſertions with regard to theſe points, 
which have flowed from inattention, from preju- 
dice, from partiality, from malevolence, and from 
diſhoneſty, would be no leſs irkſome to myſelf, 
than unacceptable to moſt of my readers. All I 
propoſe, is to aſſiſt others in forming ſome judg- 
ment concerning the facts in diſpute, by ſtating 
the proofs produced on each fide, with as much 
brevity as the caſe will admit, and with the ſame 
attention and impartiality which I have endea- 
voured to exerciſe in examining other contro- 
verted points in the Scottiſh hiſtory, _ 

Ix order to account for the King's murder, two 
different ſyſtems have been formed. The one 


ſoppoſes Bothwell to have contrived and executed 
this 
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this crime. The other imputes it to the Earls of 
Murray, Morton, and their party. 

Tre deciſion of many controverted facts in hiſ- 
tory, is a matter rather of curioſity than of uſe, 
They ſtand detached; and whatever we determine 
with regard to them, the fabric of the ſtory re- 
mains untouched, But the fact under diſpute in 
tnis place is a fundamental and eſſential one, and 
according to the opinion which an hiſtorian 
adopts with regard to it, he mult vary and diſpoſe 
the whole of his ſubſequent narration. An hiſto— 
rical ſyſtem may be tried in two different ways, 
whether it be conſiſtent with probability, and 
whether it be ſupported by proper evidence. 

THrost who charge the King's murder upon 
Bothwell, argue in the following manner; and 
though their reaſonings have been mentioned 
already in different places of the narrative, it is 
neceſſary to repeat them here. Mary's love for 
Darnly, ſay they, was a ſudden and youthful pal- 
ſion. The beauty of his perſon, ſet off by ſome 
external frivolous accompliſhments, was his chict 
merit. His capricious temper ſoon raiſed in the 
Queen a diſguſt, which broke out on different 


occaſions. His engaging in the conſpiracy againſt 


Rizio, converted this diſguſt into an indignation, 
which ſhe was at no pains to conceal. This 
breach was perhaps, 1n 1ts own nature, irrepara- 
ble; the King certainly wanted that art and con- 
deſcenſion which alone could have repaired it. 
It widened every day, and a deep and ſettled 


hatred effaced all remains of affeftion. Bothwell 


obſeryed this, and was prompted by ambirion, 
1 | and 
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and perhaps by love, to found upon it a ſcheme, 
which proved fatal both to the Queen and to 
imfſelf. He had ſerved Mary at different times 
with fidelity and ſucceſs, He inſinuated himſelf 
'nto her favour, by addreſs and by flattery. By 
degrees he gained her heart. In order to gratify 
his love, or at lealt his ambition, it was neceſſary 
to get rid of the King. Mary had rejected the 
propolal made to her for obtaining a divorce. 
The King was equally hated by the partiſans of 
the houſe of Hamilton, a conſiderable party in the 
kingdom; by Murray, one of the moſt powerful 
and popular perſons in his country; by Morton 
and his aſſociates, whom he had deceived; and 
whom Bothwell had bound to his intereſt by a 
recent favour. Among the people Darnly was 
fallen under extreme contempt. Bothwell might 
expect, for all theſe reaſons, that the murder of 
the King would paſs without any inquiry, and 
might truſt to Mary's love, and to his own addreſs 
and good fortune, for the accompliſhment of the 
reſt of his wiſhes. What Bothwell expected really 
came to paſs. Mary, if not privy herlelf to the 
deſign, connived at an action which rid her of a 
man whom ſhe had ſuch good reaſon to detelt. 
A few months after the murder of her huſband, 
ſhe married the perſon who was both ſuſpected 


and accufed of having perpetrated that. odious 
crime. 


Tos who charge the guilt upon Murray and 
his party reaſon in this manner. Murray, they ſay, 


was a man of boundlels ambition. Notwith— 
ſtanding the illegitimacy of his birth, he had carly 
I formed 
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formed a deſign of uſurping the Crown. On the 
Queen's return into Scotland, he inſinuated him. 
ſelf into her favour, and engroſſed the whole power 
into his own hands. He fet himſelf againſt every 
propoſal of marriage which was made to her, leſt 
his own chance of ſucceeding to the Crown ſhould 
be deſtroyed. He hated Darnly, and was no leſs 
hated by him. In order to be revenged on him, 
he entered into a ſudden friendſhip with Bothwell, 
his ancient and mortal enemy. He encouraged 
him to aſſaſſinate Henry, by giving him hopes of 
marrying the Queen. All this was done with a 
deſign to throw upon the Queen herſelf the impu- 
tation of being acceſſary to the murder, and under 
that pretext, to deſtroy Bothwell, to depoſe and 
impriſon her, and to ſeize the ſceptre which he 
had wreſted out of her hands. 

Tux former of theſe ſyſtems has an air of proba- 
bility, is conſiſtent with itſelf, and ſolves appear- 
ances. In the latter, ſome aſſertions are falſe, ſome 
links are wanting in the chain, and effects appear, 
of which no ſufficient cauſe is produced. Murray, 
on the Queen's return into Scotland, ſerved her 
with great fidelity, and by his prudent adminiſtra- 
tion rendered her ſo popular, and fo powerful, as 
enabled her with eaſe to quaſh a formidable inſur- 
rection raiſed by the party of which he was the 
leader in the year 1565. What motive could 


induce Murray to murder a Prince without ca- 
pacity, without followers, without influence over 
the nobles, whom the Queen, by her neglect, had 
reduced to the loweſt ſtate of contempt, and who, 


after, a long difgrace, had regained (according to 
the 
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the moſt favourable ſuppoſition) the precarious 
poſſeſſion of her favour only a few days before 
his death? Ir is difficult to conceive what Mur- 
ray had to fear from the King's life. It is ſtill a 
more difficult matter to gueſs what he could gain 
by his death. If we ſuppoſe that the Queen had 
no previous attachment to Bothwell, nothing can 
appear more chimerical than a {cheme to perſuade 
her to marry a man, whoſe wife was ſtill alive, 
and who was not only ſuſpected, but accuſed, of 
murdering her former huſband, But that ſuch a 
> ſcheme ſhould really ſucceed is ſtill more extra- 
- W. ordinary. —If Murray had inſtigated Bothwell to 


commit the crime, or had himſelf been acceſſary 
d WW tothe commiſſion of it, what hopes were there that 
ec WW. Bothwell would ſilently bear from a fellow-crimi- 

nal all the perſecutions which he ſuffered, without 
ever retorting upon him the accuſation, or reveal- 
ing the whole ſcene of iniquity? An ancient and 
e deadly feud had ſubſiſted between Murray and 


Bothwell; the Queen with difficulty had brought 
them to ſome terms of agreement. But 1s it pro- 
bable that Murray would chuſe an enemy, to whom 
he had been ſo lately reconciled, for his confident 
in the commiſſion of ſuch an atrocious crime? Or, 
on che other hand, would it ever enter into the 
Imagination of a wiſe man, firſt to raiſe his rival 
to ſupreme power, in hopes that afterwards he 
ſhould render him odious, by accuſing him of 
= crimes which he had not committed, and, in 
= conſequence of this unjuſt charge, ſhould be 
enabled to deprive him of that power? The moſt 
adventrous politician never hazarded ſuch a dan- 
gerous 
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gerous experiment. The moſt credulous folly 
never truſted ſuch an uncertain chance. 

How firong ſoever theſe general reaſonings 
may appear to be, it is not upon them alone that 
we muſt decide, but according to the particu- 
lar evidence that 1s produced. This we now 
proceed to examine. 


THrar Bothwell was guilty of the King's mur- 
der, appears, 1. From the concurring teſtimony 
of all the contemporary hiſtorians. 2: From the 
confeſſion of thoſe perſons who ſuffered for aſſiſt- 
ing at the commiſſion of the crime, and who entei 
into a minute detail of all its circumſtances. An- 
derſ. ii. 165. 3. From the acknowledgment 
of Mary's own commiſſioners, who allow Both- 
well to have been one of thoſe who where guilty of 
this crime. Good. ii. 213. 4. From the ex- 
preſs teftimony of Leſly Biſhop of Rofs, to the 
ſame effeck with the former. Def. of Q. Mary's 
Hon. And. i. 76. Id. iii. p. 31. 5. Morton, 
at his death, declared that Bothwell had ſolicited 
him, at different times, to concur in the conſpi— 
racy formed againſt the life of the King; and that 
he was informed by Archibald Douglas, one of 


the conſpirators, that Bothwell was preſent at the 


murder. Crawf. Mem. App. 4. The letter from 


Douglas to the Queen, publiſhed in the Appendix 


to Vol. IT. No. 14. confirms Morton's teſtimony. 
6. Lord Herries promiſes, in his own name, and 
in the name of the nobles who adhered to the 
Queen, that they would concur in puniſhing 
Bothwell as the murderer of the King. Append. 
Vol. I, No. 24. | 
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Tur moſt direct charge ever brought againſt 
Murray is in theſe words of Biſhop Leſly. Is 
© jt unknown,” addrefling himſelf to the Earl of 
Murray, © what the Lord Herries ſaid to your 
% face openly, even at your own table, a few 
days after the murder was committed? Did he 
not charge you with the foreknowledge of the 
« ſame murder; did he not, ulla circutione uſus, 
« flatly and plainly burden you, that riding in 
« Fife, and coming with one of your moſt aſſured 
and truſty ſervants the ſame day whereon you 
© departed from Edinburgh, ſaid to him, among 
other talk, This night ere morning Lord 
'* Narnly hall loſe his life?” Defence of Q. 
Vary, Anderſ. ii. 75. But the aſſertion of a 
an ſo heated with faction as Leſly, unleſs it were 
'ypported by proper evidence, is of little weight. 
The ſervant to whom Murray is ſaid to have 
wolken theſe words, is not named; nor the man- 
ner in which this ſecret converſation was brought 
to light mentioned. Lord Herries was one of the 
molt zealous advocates for Mary, and it is re- 
markable that, in all his negociation at the court 
of England, he never once repeated this accuſation 
of Murray. In anſwering the challenge given 
um by Lord Lindſay, Herries had a fair oppor- 
unity of mentioning Murray's knowledge of the 
murder; but though he openly accuſes of that 
me ſome of thoſe who adhered to Murray, he 
'nduſtriouſly avoids any inſinuation againſt Mur- 
ray himfelf, Keith, Pref. xii. Mary herſelf, in 
converſation with Sir Francis Knolles, accuſed 
Morton and Maitland of being privy to the mur- 
ger, but does nat mention Murray. And. iv. 55. 
When the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herries 
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appeared before the Engliſh council, Janu— 
ary 11, 1569, they declared themſelves ready, 
in obedience to the Queen's command, to accuſe 
Murray and his aſſociates of being acceſſory to 
the murder, but “ they being alſo required, whe— 
*« therthey, or any of them, as of themſelves, would 
*« accule the faid Earl in ſpecia}, or any of his ad- 
* herents, or thought them guilty thereof ;”' they 
anſwered, „that they took God to witneſs tha: 
c none of them did ever know any thing of the 
« conſpiracy of that murder, or were in coun- 
c cj] and foreknowledge thereof; neither who 
« were deviſers, inventors, and executors of the 


« ſame, till it was publicly diſcovered long there- 
« after by ſome of the aſſaſſins, who ſuffere! 
cc death on that account.” Good. ii. 308. Theſe 
words are taken out of a regiſter kept by Roſ; 
and Herries themſelves, and ſeem to be a direct 
confutation of the Biſhop's aſſertion. 


Tur Earls of Hontly and Argyll, in their P:.- 
teftation touching the murder of the King of Scits, 
after mentioning the conference at Craigmillar 
concerning a divorce, add, “So after theſe pre- 
« miſſes, the murder of the King following, ve 
* judge in Gur conſciences, and hold for certain 
ec and truth, that the Earl of Murray and ſecre— 
* tary Lethington were authors, inventors, coun— 
„ {clors and cauſcrs of the fame murder, in what 
manner, or by whatſomever perſons the fam: 
« was executed.“ Anderſ. iv. 188. But, 1. 
This is nothing more than the private opinion 
or perſonal a of theſe two noblemen. 2. 
The concluſion which they make has no connection 


with the premiſſes on which they found it. Becauſe 


Murray propoſed to obtain for the Queen a di 
I vorce 
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vorce from her huſband with her own conſent, it 
does not follow that therefore he committed the 
murder without her knowledge. 3. Huntly and 
Argyll were at that time the leaders of that party 
oppoſite to Murray, and animated with all the 
rage of faction. 4. Both of them were Murray's 
perſonal enemies. Huntly, on account of the treat- 
ment which his tamily and clan had received from 
that nobleman. Argyll was deſirous of being di- 
vorced from his wife, with whom he lived on no 
cood terms, Knox, 328. and by whom he had no 
children, Crawf. Peer. 19. She was Murray's 
ſiſter, and by his intereſt he had obſtructed that 
deſign. Keith, 551. Theſe circumſtances would 
g far towards invalidating a poſitive teſtimony z 
they more than counterbalance an indeterminate 
tuſpicion. 5. It is altogether uncertain whether 


Huntly and Argyll ever ſubſcribed this proteſta- 


tion. A copy of ſuch a proteſtation as the Queen 
thought would be of advantage to her cauſe, was 
tran{mitted to them by her. Anderſ. iv. b. ii. 186. 
The proteſtation itſelf, publiſhed by Anderſon, is 
taken from an unſubſcribed copy with blanks for 
the date and place of ſubſcribing. On the back 
of this copy is paſted a paper, which Cecil has 
marked * Anſwer of the Earl of Murray to a wri- 
ting of the Earls of Huntly and Argyll.” An- 
derſ. 194, 195, But it can hardly be deemed a 
reply to the above-mentioned proteſtation. Mur- 
ray's anſwer bears date at London, January 19, 
1508. The Queen's letter, in which ſhe incloled 
the copy of the proteſtation, bears date at Bowton, 
Jan. 5, 1568, Now it is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed that 
the copy could be ſent into Scotland, be ſublcribed 
by the two Earls, and be ſcen and anſwered by 
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Murray within ſo ſhort a time. Murray's rep, 
ſeems intended only to prevent the impreſſion 
which the vague and uncertain accuſations of his 
enemies might make in his abſence. Ceci] 
had got the original of the Queen's letter into 
his cuſtody. Anderſ. iv. 135, This naturally 
leads us to conjecture that the letter itſelf, toge. 


ther with the incloſed proteſtation, were inter. 


cepted before they came to the hands of Hunt 
and Argyll. Nor is this mere conjecture alone, 
The letter to Huntly, in which the proteſtation 
was incloſed, 1s to be found; Cott. Lib. Cal, 
C. 1. fol. 280, and is an original ſubſcribed by 
Mary, though not written with her own hand, 
becaule ſhe ſeldom choſe to write in the Eng. 
liſn language. The proteſtation is in the ſane 
volume, fol. 282, and is manifeſtly written by 
the ſame perſon who wrote the Queen's letter 
This ſeems to render it highly probable that bot! 
were intercepted. So that much has been found: 
on a paper not ſubſcribed by the two Earls, nc 
probably never ſeen by them. Beſides, this me- 
thod which the Queen took of ſending a copy tr 
the two Earls, of what was proper for them to de 
clare with regard to a conference held in the! 
own preſence, appears ſomewhat ſuſpicious. I 
would have been more natural, and not fo liable 
to any miſinterpretation, to have deſired them t9 
write the moſt exact account, which they coul 
recollect, of what had paſſed at the converſation at 
Craigmillar. 6. But even if all this reaſoning ſhould 
be ſet aſide, and the authenticity of the Protea!!! 
mould be admitted in its full extent, it may ſtil 
be a queſtion, what degree of credit ſhould be 


given to the aſſertion of the two Earls, who gh 
0 
9 1 
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not only preſent in the firſt Parliament, held by 
Murray as Regent in December 1567, in which 
the one carried the ſceptre, and the other the ſword 
of ſtate, Spotſw. 214. but were both members of 
the Committee of Lords of Articles, and in 
that - capacity aſſiſted in framing all the acts by 
which the Queen was deprived of the crown, and 
her ſon ſeated on the throne; and in particular 
concurred in the act by which it was declared, 
that whatever had befallen the Queen, © was in her 
awin default, in ſa far as, be divers hir previe let- 
ters written haiche with hir awin hand, and ſend 
by hir to James ſometyme Erle of Bothwell, 
cheif executour of the faid horribill murthour, 
as weill befoir the committing thairof as thair- 
aftir: And be hir ungodlie and diſhonourabill 
proceeding, to ane pretendit marriage with him, 
ſuddaindlie and unprovifithe thaireftir, it is 
maiſt certane that ſche was previe, airt and pairt, 
of the actual deviſe and deid of the foirnamit 
murthour of the King her lauchfull huſband, and 
thairfoir juſtlie deſirvis quhatſumever hes bene 
done to hir in ony tyme bygaine, or that ſal be 


uſit towards hir, for the ſaid cauſe,” Anderl. 11. 
221. 


Tur Queen's commiſſioners at the Confer- 
ences in England accuſed Murray and his aſ- 
lociates of having murdered the King. Good, 
ii. 281. But this charge is to be conſidered 
as a recrimination, extorted by the accuſation 
preferred againſt the Queen, and contains no- 
thing more than looſe and general affirmations, 
without deſcending; to ſuch articular circum- 
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ſtances as either aſcertain their truth, or diſcover 
their falſchood. The ſame accuſation is repeated 
by the nobles aſſembled at Dumbarton Sept, 
1568, Good. ii. 359. And the ſame obſervation 
may be made concerning it. 


ALL the Queen's advocates have endeavoured 
to account for Murray's murdering of the King, by 
ſuppoſing that it was done on purpoſe that he 
might havethe pretence of diſturbing the Queen's 
adminiſtration, and thereby rendering ineffectual 
her general Revocation of Crown lands, which 
would have deprived him and his aſlociates of the 
beſt part of their eſtates, Leſty Def. of Mary's 
Hon. p. 73. Anderf. iv. Part ii. 130. But 
whoever conſiders the limited powers of a 
Scottiſh Monarch, will ſee that ſuch a revocation 
could not be very formidable to the nobles. 
Every king of Scotland began his reign with ſuch 
a revocation ; and as often as it was renewed, 
the power of the nobles rendered it ineffeCtual, 
Thebeit vindication of Murray and his party from 
this accuſation, is that which they preſented to 
the Queen of England, and which hath never hi- 
therto been publiſhed, 


Anſwers to the objediuns and alledgance of the Queen, 
alledging the Karl of Murray Lord Regent, the 
Farl of Morten, Marr, Glencairn, Hume, Ruth- 
ven, Sc. to have been moved to armour, for that 
they abhorred and might not abide her revocation 
of the alienation made of ber property. 


IT 1s anſwered, that is alledged but [i. e. with- 
out] all appearance, and it appears God has be- 
refc 
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teft the alledgance of all wit and good remem- 
hrance, for thir reaſons following: 


2 
12 
A 


ImyRIMIs, as to my Lord Regent, he never had 
occaſion to grudge thereat, in reſpect the Queen 
made him privy to the ſame, and took reſolution 
with him for the execution thereof, letting his 
Lordſhip know ſhe would aſſuredly in the ſamine 
except all things ſhe had given to him, and ratefy 
them in the next parliament as ſhe did indeed; 
and for that cauſe wiſhed my Lord to leave behind 
him Maſter John Wood, to attend upon the ſame, 
to whom ſhe declared, that als well in that as in all 
others her grants it ſhould be provided, yea of free } 
will did promiſe and offer before ever he demand- | 
ed, as it came to paſs without any lett or impe- "mY 
diment, for all was ratified by her command, and 4% 
hand write, at the parliament, but [i. e. without| 1 
any difficulty. | 

ITEM as to my Lord of Morton, he could not 4 
grudge thereat quha never had of her property | 
worth twenty dollars that ever I knew ot. 

Item the ſame, may I ſay of my Lord Glencairn. 

Item the ſame, I may ſay of my Lord Hume. 

Item the ſame, I may ſay of my Lord Ruthven, 

Item the ſame, I may ſay of my Lord Lindlay. 


OxLy my Lord of Marr, had ane little thing 
of the property quilk alſua was gladly and libe- 
rally confirmed to him, in the ſaid parliament 
preceeding a year; was never ane had any cauſe 
of miſcontenrt of that revocation, far leſs to have 
put their lives and heritage to ſo open and mant- fg 
telt ane danger as they did for {ic ane frivole 1 
cauſc. 
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Gvr ever any did make evill countenance, and be! 
ſhow any miſcontentment of the ſaid revocation, the 
it was my Lord of Argyll in ſpeciall, quha ſpa; tra 
largely in the time of Parliament thairanents tg to 
the Queen herſelf, and did complain of the ma- co 
nifeſt corruption of ane act of parliament paſt upon ac 
her Majeſty's return, and fa did lett any revoca- ſta 
tion at that time; but the armour for revenge of be 
the King's deid was not till twa months after, att de 
quhat time there was no occaſion given thereof, de 
nor never a man had mind thereof. wi 

te 

Havi thus examined the evidence which has | Wag 
been produced againſt the Earls of Murray and ſt 
Bothwell; we ſhall next proceed to inquire whe- . - © 
ther the Queen herſelf was acceſſory to the mur- IF 
der of her huſband. 4 

No ſooner was the violent death of Darn: Y 
known, than ſtrong ſuſpicions aroſe, among ſome WI 
of her ſubjects, that Mary had given her conſent u 
to the commiſſion of that crime. And. ii. 15h. RF V 
We are informed, by her own ambaſſador it if 
France, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, that the ſen- S y 

i timents of foreigners, on this head, were no lels 3 t 
A unfavourable to her. Keith, Pref. ix. Many of WWW k 
1 her nobles loudly accuſed her of that crime, ani t 
| a great part of the nation, by ſupporting them, 
1 ſeem to have allowed the accuſation to be vel t 
a founded. Wc 
| Sou crimes, however, are of ſuch a nature, 
A | that they hardly admit of a poſitive or direct proof. 1 t 
GY Deeds of darkneſs can ſeldom be brought per- : 
Ft fectly to light. Where perſons are accuſed not ol | 
1 | being 

| 
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being Principals, but only of being Acceſaries in 
the commiſſion of a crime ; not of having perpe- 
trated it themſelves, but only of giving conſent 
to the commiſſion of it by others; the proof be- 
comes ſtill more difficult: and unleſs when ſome 
accomplice betrays the ſecret, a proof by circum- 
ſtances, or preſumptive evidence, is all that can 
be attained. Even in judicial trials, ſuch evi- 
dence is ſometimes held to be ſufficient for con- 
demning criminals. The degree of conviction 
which ſuch evidence carries along with 1t, 1s of- 
ten not inferior to that which ariſes from poſitive 
teſtimony ; and a concurring ſeries. of circum- 
ſtances ſatisfies the underſtanding no leſs than the 


. expreſs declaration of witneſſes. 


Evipencet of both theſe kinds has been pro- 
duced againſt Mary, We ſhall firſt conſider that 
which 1s founded upon circumſtances alone. 


So t of theſe ſuſpicious circumſtances preceded 
the King's death; others were ſubſequent to it. 
With regard to the former, we may obſerve that 
the Queen's violent love of Darnly was ſoon con- 
verted into an averſion to him no leſs violent; and 
that his own ill conduct, and exceſſes of every 
kind, were ſuch, that if they did not juſtify, at leaſt 


they account for this ſudden change of her diſ- 


poſition towards him. The riſe and progreſs of 
this domeſtic rupture, I have traced with great 
care in the hiſtory, and to the proofs of it which 
may be found in papers publiſhed by other au- 
thors, I have added thoſe contained in App. No. 
XVI. and XVII. Le Croc, the French ambaſ- 
lador, who was an eye-witneſs of what he de- 
ſcribes, 
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ſcribes, not only repreſents her averſion to Darn- 
ly to be extreme, but declares that there could 
be no hopes of a reconcilement between them, 
« The Queen is in the hands of phyſicians, and 


I do aſſure you is not at all well; and do believe 


the principal part of her diſeaſe to conſiſt in deep 
grief and ſorrow; nor does it ſeem poſſible to 
make her forget the ſame. Still ſhe repeats theſe 


words, I could wiſh to be dead. You know very 


well that the injury ſhe has received is exceeding 
great, and her majeſty will never forget it—To 
ſpeak my mind freely to you, I do not expect, 
upon ſeveral accounts, any good underſtanding 
between them [i. e. the King and Queen], un- 
leſs God effectually put to his hand. His bad 
deportment is incurable; nor can there ever be 
any good expected from him, for ſeveral reaſons, 
which I might tell you was I preſent with you. I 
cannot pretend to foretell how all may turn, but 
I will ſay, that matters cannot ſubſiſt long as they 
are, without being accompanied with ſundry bad 
conſequences.” Keith, Pref. vii. Had Henry 
died a natural death, at this juncture, it mult have 
been conſidered as a very fortunate event to the 
Queen, and as a ſeaſonable deliverance from a 
huſband who had become altogether odious to 


her. Now as Henry was murdered a few weeks 


afterwards, and as nothing had happened to render 
the Queen's averſion to him leſs violent, the opti- 


nion of thoſe who conſider Mary as the author of 


an event which was manifeſtly ſo agreeable to her, 


will appear perhaps to ſome of our readers to be 


neither unnatural nor over-refined, If we add to 


this, what has been obſerved in the hiſtory, that 
| T7 


he 
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in proportion to the increaſe of Mary's hatred of 
her huſband, Bothwell made progreſs in her fa- 
vour, and that he became the object not only of 
her confidence but her attachment, that opinion 
acquires newſtrength, It is eaſy to obſerve many 
advantages which might redound to Mary as well 
as to Bothwell from the King's death; but ex- 
cepting them, no perſon, and no party in the 
kingdom could derive the leaſt benefit from that 
event. Bothwell, accordingly, murdered the 
the King, and it was, in that age, thought no 
unwarranted imputation on Mary's character, to 
ſuppoſe that ſhe had conſented to the deed. 


Tux ſteps which the Queen took after her huſ- 
band's death add ſtrength to that ſuppoſition. 1. 
Melvil, wha was in Edinburgh at the time of the 
King's death, aſſerts, that“ every body ſuſpected 
the Earl of Bothwell ; and thoſe who durſt {peak 
freely to others, ſaid plainly that it was He,“ p. 
155. 2. Mary having iſſued a proclamation, on 
tne 12th of February, offering a reward to any 
perſon who ſhould diſcover thoſe who had mur— 
dered her huſband; And. i. 36. a paper in con- 
ſequence of this was affixed to the gates of the 
Tolbooth, February 16, in which Bothwell was 
named as the chief perſon guilty of that crime, 
and the Queen herſelf was accuſed of having 
given her conſent to it. And. ii. 156. 3, Soon 
after, February 20, the Earl of Lennox, the 
King's father, wrote to Mary, conjuring her, by 
every motive, ta proſecute the murderers with 
the utmoſt rigour. He plainly declared his own 
luſpicions of Bothwell, and pointed out a method 
of proceeding againſt him, and for diſcovering 
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the other authors of that crime, no leſs obvious 
than equitable, He adviſed her to ſeize, and to 
commit to ſure cuſtody Bothwell himſelf, and ſuch 
as were already named as his accomplices ; 10 
call an aſſembly of the nobles ; to iſſue a procla- 
mation, inviting Bothwell's accuſers to appear ; 
and if, on that encouragement, no perſon appeir- 
ed to accuſe them, to hold them as innocent, and 
to diſmiſs them without farther trial. And. i. 40. 
4. Archbiſhop Beatoun, her ambaſſador in France, 
in a letter to Mary, March gth, employs argu- 
ments of the utmoſt weight to perſuade her to 
proſecute the murderers with the greateſt ſeverity, 
J can conclude nathing (ſays he) by quhat 
zour Majeſty writes to me zourſelf, that ſen it 
has pleſit God to conſerve zow to make a rigo- 
rous vengeance thereof, that rather than it be not 
actually taine, it appears to me better in thi: 
warld that ze had loſt life and all. I aſk your 
Majeſtie pardon that I writ ſa far, for I can heir 
nathing to zour prejudiſe, but I max conſtraindly 
writ the ſamin, that all may come to zour knaw- 
lege; for the better remede may be put therto. 
Heir it is needfull that ze forth ſhaw now rather 
than ever of before, the greite vertue, magnani- 
mitie, and conſtance that God has grantit zou, 
be quhais grace, I hope ze fall overcome this moſt 
heavyenvie and diſpleſir of the committing there- 
of, and conſerve that reputation in all godline!s, 
ze have conquiſt of lang, quhich can appear 3 
wayis mair clearlie, than that zow do & juſtice 
that the hail] world may declare zour innocence, 
and give teſtimony forever of thair treaſon that 


has committed (5 fear of God or man) ſo crvel 
and 
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and ungodlie a murther, quhairof there is ſa 


geitkle ill ſpoken, that I am conſtrainit to aſk zow auch 


mercy, that neither can I or will I make the re— 


hearſal therof, which is 6wr odious. But alas! :, 


Madame, all over Europe this day there is na 
purpoſe in head fa frequent as of zour Majeſtie, 
and of the preſent ſtate of zour realm, quhilk is 
in the moſt part interpretit ſiniſterly.“ Keith, 
Pref. ix. 5. Elizabeth, as appears from Append. 
Vol. I. No. XIX. urged the ſame thing in ſtrong 
terms. 6. The circumſtances of the caſe itſelf, 
no leſs than theſe ſolicitations and remonſtrances, 
called for the utmoſt vigour in her proceedings. 
{ler huſband had been murdered in a cruel man- 
ner, almoſt in her own preſence, Her ſubjects 


were filled with the utmolt horror at that crime. 


Bothwell, one of her principal favourites, had 
been publicly accuſed as the author of it. Re- 
gections, extremely diſhonourable to herſelf, had 
been thrown out. If indignation, and the love 
of juſtice, did not prompt her to purſue the mur- 
Jerers with ardour, decency, at leaſt, and con- 
cern for vindicating her own character, ſhould 
have induced her to avoid any appearance of re- 
miſſneſs or want of zeal. 


Bur inſtead of this, Mary continued to diſcover, 
in all her actions, the utmoſt partiality towards 
Bothwell, On the 1 5th of February, five days after 
the murder, ſhe beſtowed on him the reverſion of 
the ſuperiority of the town of Leith, which in the 
vear 1565 ſhe had mortgaged to the citizens of 
Edinburgh. This grant was of much importance, 
az it gave him not only the command of the prin - 
Cipal port in the kingdom, but a great aicendant 
over 
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over the citizens of Edinburgh, who wiſhed much 
to keep poſſeſſion of it', 2. Bothwell being ex- 
tremely 


a Copy from the original in the Charter- houſe of the city of Rdin- 
burg h of an Aſſignation to the reverſion of the ſuperiority of Leis. 
by Queen Mary, to the Earl of Bothavell, 


Maria Dei gratia Regina Scotorum, omnibus probis homi- 
nibus ſuis ad quos preſentes literæ pervenerint ſalutem. Sci— 
atis, quod nos ad memoriam reducentes multiplex bonum ve: 
rum et fidele ſervitium, non tantum quondam noſtræ chariſſi 
mæ mutri Mariæ Reginæ regni noſtri pro tempore in noſtra mi- 
noritate factum et impenſum, verum etiam nobiſmet ipſis, tam 
intra partes Galliæ quam intra hoc noſtrum regnum, ad exten- 
tionem noſtri honoris et auctoritatis in punitione furum, male- 
factorum, et tranſgreſſorum intra idem, per noſtrum confiſum 
conſanguineum et conſiliarium Jacobhum comitem Bothuile, 
dominum Halis, Creighton et Liddiſdale, magnum admiral- 
lum regni noſtri, commiſſionem et onerationem ad hunc 
effectum habentem, per quas ipſe ſuum corpus et vitam in 
magno periculo poſuit; ac etiam, in perſormatione et exten— 
tione noſtri dicti ſervitlii, ſuam hereditatem, ſupra ſummam 
viginti millium mercarum hujus noſtri regni, alienavit ac lafit. 
Et nos cogitantes quod, ex noſtra principali honore et devoris 
dictum noſtrum confiſum conſanguineum & conſiliarium cum 
quodam accidente et gratitudine recompenſare et eratificarc 
incumbit quæ nos commode ſibi concedere poterimus, und: 
ipſe magis habilis omnibus affururis temporibus eſſe poterit, 
et ad hujuſmodi performandum in omnibus cauſis ſeu cven— 
tibus: In recompenſationeni quorum præmiſſorum, ac pro 
di verſis aliis noſtris rationabilibus cauſis et conſiderationibus 
nos moventibus, Fecimus, &c. dictum Jacobum comiten 
Bothuile, &c. ac ſuos hæredes maſculos quoſcunque noſtros 
legittimos, &c. aſſignatos in et ad literas reverũonis ſactus, 
&c. per Symonem Preſton de codem militem, præpoſitum, 
balivos, conſules, et communitatem hujus noſtri burgi d- 
Edinburgh, pro ſeipſis ac ſuis ſucceſſoribus, &c. nobis, noſiriſ- 
que heredibus, ſucceſſorihus, et aſſignatis pro redemptione, 
&c. ſuperioritatis totius villa de Leith, &c. impignoratæ per 
nos dictis præpoſito, &c. ſub revertione alienate” continentt> 
ſummam decem millium mcrcarum monetz præſcriptæ nu— 

merandum 


k. HENRY's MURDER, &c. 


ttemely deſirous to obtain the command of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, the Queen, in order to prevail 
on the Earl of Mar to ſurrender the government 
of it, offered to commit the young Prince to his 
cuſtody. Mar conlented ; and ſhe inſtantly ap- 
pointed Bothwell governor of the caſtle. And. i. 
Pref. 64. Keith, 379. note (d). 3. The inquiry 
into the murder, previous to Bothwell's trial, 
ſcems to have been conducted with the vimoſt 
remiſſneſs. Buchanan exclaims loudly againſt 
this. And. 11. 24. Nor was it without reaſon that 
he did fo, as is evident from a circumſtance in the 
afidavit of Thomas Nelſon, one of the King's 
ſervants, who was in the houſe when his maſter 
was murdered, and was dug up alive out of the 
rubbiſh. Being examined on the Monday after the 
King's death, © This deponar ſchew that Bonkle 
had the key of the cellare, and the Queenis ſer- 
vandis the keyis of her ſhalmir. Quhilk the Laird 
of Tillibardin hearing, ſaid, Hald thair, here is 
ane ground. Efter quhilk words ſpokin, thai left 
of, and procedit na farther in the inquiſition.“ 
And. iv, p. 2. 167. Had there been any intention 

to ſearch into the bottom of the matter, a circum- 
| tance of fo much importance merited the moſt 
careſul enquiry, 4. Notwithſtanding Lennox's 


ud randumet calculandum inparochiali ecclefia de Edinburgh, 
{iper premonitione quadriginta dicrum, ut moris eſt, veluti 
in dictis reverſionis literis, &c. de data 8vo Odtob. 1505, 
&c. (The reſt is form, and contains a clauſe of abſolute war- 
randice) Ix cujus REI TeSTIMONIUM prefentibus magnum 
Caillum noſtrum apponi fecimns. Apud Edinburgh, decimo 
quinto die menſis Februarii, anno Domini milleſimo quingeu- 
timo ſexageſimo ſexto, et regni noſtri vicefimo quinto. 
The great ſeal entire. 
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DISSERTATION ON 


repeated ſolicitations, notwithſtanding the reaſon. 
ableneſs of his demands, and the neceſſity of com. 
plying with them, in order to encourage any ac- 
cuſer to appear againſt Bothwell, ſhe not only re- 
fuſed to commit him to cuſtody, or even to remove 
him from her preſence and councils; And. i. 42. 48. 
but by the grants which we have mentioned, and 
by other circumſtances, diſcovered an increaſe of 
attachment to him. 5. She could not avoid bring. 
ing Bothwell to a public trial; but ſhe permitted 
him to ſit as a member in that meeting of the Privy 
Council which directed his own trial; and the trial 
itſelf was carried on with ſuch unneceſſary preci- 
pitancy, and with ſo many other ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances, as render his acquittal rather an ar- 
gument of his guilt than a proof of his innocence, 
Theſe circumſtances have all been mentioned at 
length, Vol. I. p. 416, &c. and therefore are not 
repeated in this place. 6. Two days after the 
trial, Mary gave a public proof of her regard for 
Bothwell, by appointing him to carry the ſceptre 
before her at the meeting of Parliament. Keith, 378. 
7. In that Parliament, ſhe granted him a ratifica- 
tion of all the vaſt poſſeſſions and honours which 
ſhe had conferred upon him, in which was con- 
tained an ample enumeration of all the ſervices he 
had performed. And. i. 117. 8. Though Mel- 
vil, who foreſaw that her attachment to Bothwell 
would at length induce her to marry him, warned 
her of the infamy and danger which would attend 
that action, ſhe not only diſregarded this ſalutary 
admonition, but diſcovered what had paſſed be- 
tween them to Bothwell, which expoſed Melvil to 


his reſentment, Melv. 156. 9. Bothwell ſeized 
Mary 
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Mary as ſhe returned from Stirling, April 24. If 
he had done this without her knowledge and con- 
ſent, ſuch an inſult could not have failed to have 
filled her with the moſt violent indignation. But 
according to the account of an old MS. © The 
friendly love was ſo highly contracted between 
this great Princeſs and her enormous ſubject, that 
there was no end thereof (for it was conſtantly 
eſteemed by all men, that either of them loved 
other carnally), ſo that ſhe ſuffered patiently to 
be led where the lover liſt, and all the way nei- 
ther made obſtacle, impediment, clamour, or re- 
ſtance, as in ſuch accidents uſe to be, or that ſhe 
might have done by her princely authority, being 
accompanied with the noble Earl of Huntly and 
Secretary Maitland of Lethington.“ Keith, 383. 
Melvil, who was preſent, confirms this account, 
and tells us that the officer, by whom he was 
ſeized, informed him that nothing was done with- 
out the Queen's conſent. Melv. 158, 10. On 
the 12th of May, a few days before her marriage, 
Mary declared that ſhe was then at full liberty, 
and that though Bothwell had offended her by 
ſeizing her perſon, ſhe was ſo much ſatisfied with 
his dutiful behaviour ſince that time, and ſo in- 
debted to him for paſt ſervices, that ſhe not only 
forgave that offence, but reſolved to promote 
tim to higher honours. And. i. 87. 11. Even 
after the confederate nobles had driven Bothwell 
from the Queen's preſence, and though ſhe ſaw 
that he was conſidered as the murderer of her 
tormer huſband by ſo great a part of her ſubjects, 
her affection did not in the leaſt abate, and ſhe 
continued to expreſs the moſt unalterable attach- 
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ment to him. © I can perceive (ſays Sir N. 
Throkmorton) that the rigour with which the 
Queen is kept, proceedeth by order from theſe 
men, becauſe that the Queen will not by any 
means be induced to lend her authority to proſe- 
cute the murderer; nor will not conſent by any 
perſuaſion to abandon the Lord Bothwell for her 
tuſband, but avoweth conſtantly that ſhe will 
live and die with him; and ſaith, that if it were 
put to her choice to relinquiſh her crown and 
kingdom, or the Lord Bothwell, ſhe would leave 
her kingdom and dignity to go a ſimple damſc! 
with him, and that ſhe will never conſent that he 
ſhall fare worſe, or have more harm than herſelf,” 
Append. to Vol. I. No. XXII. In all their ne- 
gociations with Throkmorton, the Confederates 
mention this unalterable attachment of the Queen 
to Bothwell, as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting 
his propoſals of an accommodation with their 
Sovereign. Keith, 419. 449. This aſſertion they 
renewed in the conferences at Vork. Anderſ. iv. 
part 11. p. 66. Murray, in his interview with 
Mary in Lochlevin, charged her with perſiſting 
in her inordinate affection to Bothwell. Keith, 
446, All theſe, however, may be conſidered 
merely as accuſations brought by the Confede- 
rates, in order to vindicate their rigour towards 
the Queen. But Throkmorton, who, by his re- 
ſidence in Edinburgh, and by his intercourſe 
with the Queen's partizans, as well as with her 
enemies, had many opportunities of diſcover- 
ing whether or not Mary had expreſſed her- 
{elf in ſuch terms, and who was diſpoſed to view 
her actions in the moſt favourable light, appears, 
by the paſſage which I have quoted from his 

letter 
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letter of the 14th of July, to be perſuaded that 
the Confederates had not miſrepreſented her ſen- 
timents. He had ſoon an opportunity of being 
confirmed with greater certainty in this opinion, 
Although the Confederates had refuſed him ac- 
ceſs to the captive Queen, he found means of 
holding a ſecret correſpondence with her, and 
endeavoured to perſuade her to give her conſent 
to have her marriage with Bothwell diſſolved by 
2 ſentence of divorce, as the moſt probable means 
of regaining her liberty. She hath ſent me word 
that ſhe will in no wiſe conſent unto that, but 
rather die. Append. to Vol. I. No. XXII. 
There is evidence of the continuance of Mary's 
attachment ſtill more explicit. Lord Herries, 
in the Parliament held the 15th of December 
1567, acknowledged the Queen's inordinate affec- 
tion to that wicked man, and that ſhe could not 
be induced by perſuaſian to leave him; and that 
in ſequeſtering her within Lochlevin, the Confe- 
derates had done the duty of noblemen. App. 
to Vol. I. No. XXIV. In the year 1571 a 
conference was held by ſome deputies from a 
Convention of Clergy, with the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, Secretary Maitland, Sir James Balfour, 
and Kirkaldy; and an account of it written by 
Mr. Craig, one of the Miniſters of Edinburgh, is 
extant in Calderwood MSS. Hiſt. ii. 244. In 
preſence of all theſe perſons, moſt of whom were 
in Edinburgh when the Queen was taken at Car- 
berry, Maitland, who was now an avowed parti- 
zan of Mary, declares, that on the ſame night ſhe 
was brought to Edinburgh, he himſclf had offered 
that if ſhe would abandon Bothwell, ſhe ſhould 
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have as thankful obedience as ever ſhe had ſince 
ſhe came to Scotland. But no wiſe would ſhe 
conſent to leave Bothwell. According to Sir 


James Melvil, the Queen ſound means of writ- 


ing a letter to Bothwell on the evening of 
that day when ſhe was conducted as a priſoner 
to Edinburgh, in which ſhe declared her affec- 
tion to him in the moſt tender expreſſions, and 
her reſolution never to abandon him. This 
letter, he ſays, was intercepted by the Conſede- 
rates, and determined them to confine Mary in 
the caſtle of Lochlevin. But as neither Buchanan 
nor Knox, both abundantly diſpoſed to avail 
themſelves of every fact and report that could be 
employed in order to repreſent Mary's conduct 
as improper and criminal, mention: this letter; 
and as the Confederates themſelves, in their ne- 
gociations with Throkmorton, as well as in their 
accuſations of the Queen before the Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners at Vork and Weſtminſter, maintain 
the ſame lence with regard to it, I am ſatisßed 
that Melvil, who wrote his memoirs for the in— 
formation of his ſon, in his old age, and long 
after the events which he records happened, has 
been miſtaken with regard to this particular. 
From this long enumeration of circumſtances, we 
may, without violence, draw the following con- 
clulion. Had Mary really been acceſſary to the 
murder of her huſband; had Bothwell perpetrated 
the crime with her conſent, or at her command; 
and had ſhe intended to ſtifle the evidence againſt 
him, and to prevent the diſcovery of his guilt, 
ſhe could ſcarcely have taken any other ſteps 


than thoſe which ſhe took, nor could her conduct 
have, 
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have been more repugnant to all the maxims of 
prudence and of decency. 

Tur poſitive evidence produced againſt Mary 
may be claſſed under two heads. 


1. Tux depoſitions of ſome perſons who were 
employed in committing the murder, particularly 
of Nicholas Hubert, who, in the writings of that 
age, is called French Paris, This perſon, who was 
Bothwell's ſervant, and much truſted by him, was 
twice examined, and the original of one of his de- 
poſitions, and a copy of the other, are ſtill extant. 
Itis pretended that both theſe are notorious forge- 


rics, But they are remarkable for a ſimplicity and oy 
naivete which it is almoſt impoſſible to imitate; * 
they abound with a number of minute facts and 4 


particularities, which the moſt dextrous forger 4 
could not have eaſily aſſembled, and connected 
together with any appearance of probability ; 
and they are filled with circumſtances, which can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to have entered the imagina- 
tion of any man but one of Paris's rank and 
character, But, at the ſame time, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that his depoſitions contain lome 
improbable circumſtances. He ſeems to have | 
been a fooliſh talkative fellow; the fear of death, 1 
the violence of torture, and the deſire of pleaſing 
thoſe in whoſe power he was, tempted him, per- 10 
haps, to feign ſome circumſtances, and to exag- 
gerate others. To ſay that ſome circumſtances 
in an affidavit are improbable or falſe, is very 
different from ſaying that the whole is forged. 
| ſuſpe& the former to be the caſe here; but I ſee 
no appearance of the latter. Be that as it will, 
lome of the moſt material facts in Paris's affida- 
7. 3 | vit 
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vits reſt upon his ſingle teſtimony; and for that 
reaſon, I have not in the Hiſtory, nor ſhallI in thi; 
place, lay any ſtreſs upon them. 

2. The letters ſaid to be written by Mary to 
Bothwell. Theſe have been frequently publiſhed. 
The accident by which the Queen's enemies pot 
them into their poſſeſſion, 1s related Vol. I. 449, 
When the authenticity of any ancient paper is du- 
bious or conteſted, it may be aſcertained either 


by external or internal evidence. Both theſe have 


been produced in the preſent caſe. 


I. ExTERNAL proots of the genuineneſs of Ma— 
ry's letters. 1. Murray, and the nobles who ad- 
hered to him, affirm vpon their word and honour, 
that the letters were written with the Queen's own 
hand, with which they were well acquainted, 
Good. 11. 64. 92. 2. The letters were publicly 
produced in the parliament of Scotland, Decem- 
bar 1567 ; and were ſo far conſidered as genuine, 


that they are mentioned in the act againſt 


Mary, as one chief argument of her guilt. Good. 
11. 66, 67. 3. They were ſhewn privately to 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Suſſex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Elizabeth's commiſſioners at Vork. 
In the account which they give of this matter to 
their miſtreſs, they ſeem to conſider the letters 
as genuine, and expreſs no ſuſpicion of any for- 
gery ; they particularly obſerve, that the matter 
contained in them is ſuch that it could hardly be 
invented and deviſed by any other than herſelf; 
for that they diſcourſe of ſome things, which were 
unknown to any other than to herſelf and Both- 
well; and as it is hard to counterfeit ſo many, ſo 
the matter of them, and the manner how thele 

| | 2 | men 
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men came by them, is ſuch, as it ſeemeth that 
God, in whoſe {fight murder and bloodſhed of the 
innocent is abominable, would not permit the 
ſame to be hid or concealed.” Good. ii. 142. 
They ſeem to have made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the Duke of Norfolk, that in a ſubſequent letter 
to Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Cecil, he has theſe 
words: © If the matter ſhall be thought as de- 
teſtable and manifeſt to you, as for ought we can 
perceive it ſeemeth here to us.” Good. ii. 154. 
Nor did Norfolk declare theſe to be his ſenti— 
ments only in publick official letters, he expreſſ- 
ed himſelf in the ſame manner to his moſt conſi- 
dential friends. In a ſecret conference with the 
Biſhop of Roſs at York, the Duke informed him, 
that he had ſeen the letters, &c. which the Re- 
gent had to produce againſt the Queen, whereby 
there would be ſuch matter proved againſt her, 
as would diſhonour her for ever. State Trials, 
Edition of Hargrave, 1. 91. Murdin, 52. The 
Biſhop of Roſs, if he had known the letters to be 
a notorious forgery, muſt have been naturally led, 
in conſequence of this declaration, to undegeive 
the Duke, and to expoſe the impoſture. But, 
inſtead of this, the Duke and he and Lethington, 
after conſulting together, agreed, that the Biſhop 
ſhould write to Mary, then at Bolton, and in- 
ſtruct her to make ſuch a propoſal to Elizabeth as 
might prevent the public production of the letter: 
and other evidence. State Trials, i. 94. Murdin, 45 
Indeed, the whole of this ſecret conference ſeems 
to imply, that Lethington, Roſs, and Norfolk, 
were conſcious of ſome defect in Mary's cauſe, 
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and therefore exerted all their ingenuity in order 
to avoid a public accuſation, Murdin, 52, 53. 
To Baniſter, whom the Duke ſeems to have truſt- 
ed more entirely than any other of his ſervants, 
he expreſſed himſelf in ſimilar terms with reſpect 
to the Queen of Scots. State Trials, i. 98. The 
words of Baniſter's evidence are remarkable: 
« ] confeſs that I, waiting of my Lord and 


| Maſter, when the Earl of Suſſex and Mr. Chan- 


cellor of the Dutchy that now 1s, were in com- 
miſſion at York, did hear his Grace ſay, that up- 


on examination of the matter of the murder, it 


did appear that the Queen of Scots was guilty 
and privy to the murder of Lord Darnly, whereby 
I verily thought that his Grace would never join 
in marriage with her. Murdin, 134. Elizabeth, 
in her inſtructions to the Earl of Shrewſbury and 
Beale in 1583, aſſerts, that both the Duke and 
Earl of Arundel did declare to herſelf, that the 
proof, by the view of her letters, did fall out ſufh- 
cient againſt the Queen of Scots; however, they 
were after drawn to cover her faults and pro- 
nounce her innocency. MS, Advoc. Library. 
A. iii. 28. p. 314. from Cot. Lib. Calig. 9. 
4. A ſimilar impreſſion was made upon other con- 
temporaries of Mary by the production of the 
letters, which implies a full belief of their being 
genuine. Cecil, in his correſpondence with Sit 
Henry Norris, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, 


relates this tranſaction in terms which leave no 


room to doubt with reſpe& to his own private 
opinion. In his letter, Decem. 14th, 1568, the 


very day on which the letters, &c. were laid be- 


fore 
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ſore the meeting of Privy Counſellors and Peers, 
he informs him, © that the Regent was driven, for 
his defence, to diſcloſe a full fardel of the naughty 
matter, tending to convince the Queen as deviſer 
of the murther, and the Earl of Bothwell as her 
executour ; and now the Queen's party, ſo great, 
refuſe to make any anſwer, and preſs that their 
Miſtreſs may come in perſon to anſwer the matter 
herſelf, before the Queen's Majeſty, which is 
thought not fit to be granted until the great blot 
of the marriage with her huſband's murtherer, and 
the evident charges, by letters of her own, to be 
deviſer of the murther, be ſomewhat razed out or 
recovered ; for that as the matters are exhibited 
againſt her, 1t is far unſeemly for any Prince, 
or for chaſte ears, to be annoyed with the filthy 
noiſe thereof; and yet, as being a Commiſſioner, 
I muſt and will forbear to pronounce any thing 
herein certainly, though as a private perſon J 
cannot but with horror and trembling think 
thereof,” Cabala, 156. 5. From the correſpon- 
dence of Bowes, the Engliſh Reſident in Scot- 
land, with Walſingham in the year 1582, pub- 
liſhed towards the cloſe of this Diſſertation, it 
1s manifeſt that both in England and Scotland, 
both by Elizabeth and James, both by the Duke 
of Lennox and Earl of Gowrie, the letters were 
deemed to be genuine. The eagerneſs, on one 
ſide to obtain, and on the other to keep pol- 
ſeſſion of the caſket and letters, implies that this 
was the belief of both. Theſe ſentiments of 
contemporaries, who were in a ſituation to be 
thoroughly informed, and who had abilities to 
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judge with diſcernment, will, in the opinion of 
many of my readers, far outweigh theories, 

ſuppoſitions, and conjectures, formed at the dil. 
tance of two centuries. 6. The letters were ſuh- 
jected to a ſolemn and judicial examination with 
reſpect to their authenticity, as far as that could be 
aſcertained by reſemblance of character and fa- 
ſhion of writing : For after the conferences at 
York and Weſtminſter were finiſhed, Elizabeth, 
as | have related, aſſembled her Privy Counſel- 
lors, and, joining to them ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent noblemen in her kingdom, laid be. 
fore them all the proceedings againſt the Scottiſh 
Queen, and particularly ordered, that * the let- 
ters and writings exhibited by the Regent, as the 
Queen of Scots letters and writings, ſhould alſo 
be ſhewed, and conference [1. e. compariſon] 
thereof made in their fight, with the letters of 


the ſaid Queen's, being extant, and heretofore 


written with her own "hand, and ſent to the 
Queen's majeſty ; whereby may be ſearched and 
examined whatdifference 1s betwixt them.”” Good, 
ii. 252. They aſſembled accordingly, at Hamp- 
ton Court, December 14 and 15, 1568; and, 
« The originals of the letters ſuppoſed to be writ- 
ten with the Queen of Scots' own hand, were then 
alſo preſently produced and peruſed ; and being 
read, were duly conferred and compared, for the 
manner of writing, and faſhion of orthography, 
with ſundry other letters long ſince heretofore 
written, and ſent by the ſaid Queenof Scots to the 
Queen's Majeſty. In collation whereof no differs 
ence was found.“ Good. ii, 256, 7, Mary having 

written 
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written an apologeticalletter for her conduct to the 


Counteſs of Lennox, July 10, 1570”, ſhe tranſ- 
mitted it to her huſband then in Scotland; and 


he returned to the Counteſs the following anſwer: 


o Mary's letter has never been publiſhed, and ought to have 
a place here, where evidence on all ſides is fairly produced. 
„Madam, if the wrang and falſe reportis of rebellis, enemies 
weill knawin for traitouris to zow, and alice to muche truſt- 
ed of me by zoure advice, had not ſo far ſturred you aganis 
my innocency, (and I muſt ſay aganis all kyndneſs, that 
ow have not onclie as it were condempnit me wrangfullie, 
bot ſo hated me, as ſome wordis and opene deideis hes teſti— 
feit to all the warlde, a manyfe{t miſlyking in zow aganis 
zowr awn blude) I wold not have omittit thus lang my 
dewtie in wryting to zow excuſing me of thoſe untrew repor- 
ties made of me. But hoping with Godis grace and tyme 
to have my innocency knawin to zow, as I truſt it is al- 
ready to the maiſt pairt of all indifferent perſonis, I thocht 
it beſt not to trouble zow for a tyme till that ſuch a matter 
is moved that tuichis us bayth, quhilk is the tranſporting 
zoupe litti] ſon, and my onelie child in this countrey. To the 
quhilk albeit I be never ſa willing, I wald be glaid to have 
zoure advyſe therein, as in all uther thingis tuiching him. 
I have born him, and God knawis with quhat danger to 
him and me boith ; and of zow he is deſcendit. So I meane 
not to forzet my dewtic to zow, in ſchewin herein any un- 
kyndneſs to zow, how unkyndlie that ever ze have delt with 
me, bot will love zow as my awnt, and reſpe&t zow as my 
moder in law. And gif ye ples to knaw farther of my mynd 
in that and all uther thingis betwixt us, my ambaſſador the 
biſhop of Roſs ſall be ready to confer with zow. And ſo af- 
ter my hairtlie commendationis, remitting me to my ſaide 
ambatſador, and zour better conſideratioun, I commit zow 
o the protection of Almighty God, quhom I pray to preſerve 
zo and my brother Charles, and caus zow to knaw my pairt 
better nor ze do. From Chatiſworth this x of July 1570. 


To my Ladie Lennox 
my moder in law. 


Youre natural gude Nice 
and lovynge dochter,” 


“ Seeing 
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« Seeing you have remittit to me, to anſwer the 
Queen the King's mother's letters ſent to you, what 
can I ſay but that I do not marvell to ſee hir writ 
the beſt can for hirſelf, to ſeame to purge her of 
that, quhairof many beſyde me are certainly per- 
ſuadit of the contrary, and I not only aſſurit by 
my awin knawledge, but by her hand writ, the con- 
feſũonis of men gone to the death, and uther in- 
fallibil experience. It wull be lange tyme that is 
hable to put a mattir ſo notorious in oblivioun, 
to mak black quhyte, or innocency to appear 
quhair the contrary is ſa weill knawin. The 
maiſt indifferent, I truſt, doubtis not of the 
equite of zour and my cauſe, and of the juſt 
occaſtoun of our miſlyking. Hir richt dewtic 
to zow and me, being the parteis intereſt, were 
hir trew confeſſioun and unfeyned repentance of 
that lamentable fact, odious for hir to be repor- 
| tit, and ſorrowfull for us to think of. God is 
juſt, and will not in the end be abuſed ; but a: 

he has manifeſted the trewth, ſo will he puneiſe 

the iniquity.” Lennox Orig, Regiſt. of Letters, 

| In their public papers, the Queen's enemies may 
| be ſuſpected of advancing what would be mot 
| fubfervient to their cauſe; not what was agree- 
able to truth, or what flowed from theit own 
| inward conviction, But in a private letter to 
his own wife, Lennox had no occaſion to dil- 
ſemble; and 1t is plain, that he not only thought 
the Queen guilty, but believed the authenticity 
of her letters to Bothwell. 8. In oppoſition to 
all thefe reaſons for believing the letters, &c. to 
be authentic, the conduct of the Nobles confe- 
derated againſt Mary, in not producing them 
5 directly 


K. HENRY's MURDER, &c. 


directly as evidence againſther, has been repreſent- 
ed as an irrefragable proof of their being forged. 
According to the account of the Confederatesthem- 
ſelves, the caſket containing the letters was ſeized 
by them on the twentieth of June one thouſand five 
hundred and ſixty- ſeven; but the firſt time that they 
were judicially ſtated as evidence againſt the Queen 
was in a meeting of the Regent's Privy Council, 
December fourth, and they afterwards ſerved as 
the foundation of the acts made againſt her in 
the Parliament, held on the fifteenth of the ſame 
month. If the letters had been genuine, it is 
contended, that the obtaining poſſeſſion of them 
muſt have afforded ſuch matter of triumph to the 
Confederates, that they would inſtantly have 
proclaimed it to the whole world; and in their 
negociations with the Engliſh and French Mini- 
ſters, or with ſuch of their fellow-ſubjefts as con- 
demned their proceedings, they would have 
ſilenced, at once, every Advocate for the Queen, 
by exhibiting this convincing proof of her guilt. 
But in this reaſoning ſufficient attention is not 


paid to the delicate and perilous ſituation of 


the Confederates at that juncture. They had 
taken arms againſt their Sovereign, had ſeized 
her perſon at Carberry-hill, .and had confined her 
a priſoner in Lochlevin. A conſiderable num- 
ber, however, of their fellow ſubjects, headed by 
ſome of the moſt powerful noblemen in the king- 
dom was combined againſt them. This combi- 
nation, they ſoon perceived, they could not hope 
to break or to vanquiſh without aid either from 
France or England. In the former kingdom, 
Mary's uncles the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal 
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of Lorrain were, at that period, all powerful, 
and the King himſelf was devotedly attached to 
her. If the Confederates confined their views 
to the diſſolution of the marriage of the Queen 
with Bothwell, and to the excluſion of him for 
ever from her preſence, they might hope, per- 


haps, to be countenanced by Charles IX. and his 


Miniſters, who had ſent an envoy into Scot- 


land of purpoſe to difluade Mary from that ill. 


fated match; Append. No. XXII. whereas the 


loading her publicly with the imputation of be- 


ing acceſſory to the murder of her huſband, 
would be deemed ſuch an inexpiable crime by 
the court of France, as muſt cut off every hope 
of countenance or aid from that quarter. From 
England, with which the principal Confederates 
had been long and intimately connected, they 
had many reaſons to expect more effectual ſup- 
port ; but, to their aſtoniſhment, Elizabeth con- 
demned their proceedings with aſperity, warmly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the captive Queen, and 
was extremely ſollicitous to obtain her releaſe 
and reſtoration. Nor was this one of the arti- 
fices which Elizabeth often employed in her 
tranſactions with Scotland, Though her molt ſa- 
gacious Miniſters conſidered it as the viſeſt po- 
licy to ſupport the confederate Lords rather than 
the Queen of Scots, Elizabeth diſregarded their 
counſel*, Her high notions of royal — 
an 


e This was the opinion of Throkmorton, as appears from 
an extract of his letter of July 11th, publiſhed in the Append. 
No. XXII. The ſame were the ſentiments of Cecil, in 
his letter of Aug. 19th, 1567, to Sir Henry Norris, Eliza” 


beth's 
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and of the ſubmiſſion due by ſubjects, induced 
her, on this occaſion, to exert herſelf in behalf of 
Mary, not only with ſincerity but with zeal ; ſhe 
negociated, ſhe ſollicited, ſhe threatened. Find- 
ing the Confederates inflexible, ſhe endeavoured 
to procure Mary's releaſe by means of that party 
in Scotland which continued faithful to her, and 
inſtructed Throkmorton to correſpond with the 
leaders of it, and to make overtures to that effect. 
Keith. 45i. App. No. XXIII. She even went 
ſo far as to direct her Ambaſſador at Paris, 
to concert meaſures with the French King how 
they, by their joint efforts, might perſuade or 
compel the Scots to © acknowledge the Queen 
her good ſiſter to be their Sovereign Lady, and 
Queen, and renounce their obedience to her fon.” 
Keith. 462, 3, 4. From all theſe circumſtances, 
the Confederates had every reaſon to apprehend 
that Mary would ſoon obtain liberty, and by ſome 
accommodation be reſtored to the whole, or at 
leaſt to a conſiderable portion of her authority as 
Sovereign. In that event they foreſaw, that if 
they ſhould venture to accule her publicly of a 
crime ſo atrocious as the murder of her huſband, 
they muſt not only be excluded for ever from 
beth's Ambaſſador to France, “ You ſhall perceive, favs he, 
by the Queen's letter to you, at this preſent, how earneſtly 
ile is bent in favour of the Queen of Scots, and truly fince 
the beginning the hath been greatly offended with the Lord- ; 
and, howſoever her Majeſty might make her profit by bear- 
np with the Lords in this action, yet no counſel can ſtay her 
Majeſly from manifeſting her miſliking of them.” Cabala, 
140. And in his letter of Sept. 3d, © The Queen's Majeſty, 


our Sovereign, remaineth ſtill offended with the Lords for 


the Queen ; the example moveth her.” Ib. 141. Digges 
Comp, Amb. 14. 
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power and favour, but from any hope of perſonal 
lafety. On this account they long confined them- 
ſelves to that which was originally declared to 
be the reaſon of their taking arms; the aveng- 
ing the King's death, the diſſolving the mar— 
riage with Bothwell, the inflicting on him con- 
gin puniſhment, or baniſhing him for ever from 
the Queen's preſence. It appears from the let- 
ters of Throkmorton, publiſhed by Biſhop Keith, 
and in my Appendix, that his ſagacity early dif- 
covered that this would be the tenor of their con- 
duct. In his letter, July 14th, from Edinburgh, 
ce they do not ſorget their own peril conjoincd 
with the danger of the Prince, but, as far as I 
perceive, they intend not to touch the Queen 
either in ſurety or in honour; for they ſpeak of 
her with reſpect and reverence, and do afhrm, 
as I do learn, that, the condition aforeſaid ac- 
compliſhed, [i. e. the ſeparation from Bothwel]] 
they will both put him to liberty, and reſtore 
her to her eſtate.” Append. No. XXII. His 
tetter of Auguſt 22d, contains a declaration 
made to him by Lethington, in name and in pre- 


ſence of his aſſociates, ** that they never meant 


harm neither to the Queen's perſon nor to her 
honour—that they have been contented hitherto 
to be condemned, as it were, of all Princes, ſtran- 
gers, and, namely, of the Queen of England, 
being charged of grievous and infamous titles, 
as to be noted rebels, traitors, ſeditious, ingrate 
and cruel, all which they ſuffer and bear upon 
their backs, becauſe they will not juſtify them- 
ſelves, nor proceed in any thing that may touch 


their Sovereign's honour, But in caſe they be 
with 
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with thefe defamations continually oppreſſed, or 
with the force, aid, and practices of other Princes, 
and namely of the Queen of England, put in 
danger, or to an extremity, they ſhall be compel- 
led to deal otherwiſe with the Queen than they 
intend, or than they deſire ; for, added he, you 
may be ſure we will not loſe our lives, have our 
lands forfeited, and be reputed rebels through the 
world, ſeeing we have the means to juſtiſy oure 
ſelves.” Keith, 448. From this view of the ſlip- 
pery ground on which they ſtood at that time, 
their conduct in not producing the letters for 
ſeveral months, appears not only to have been 
prudent but eſſential to their own ſafety. 


Bur, at a ſubſequent period, when the Confe— 
derates found it neceſſary to have the form of 
government, which they had eſtabliſhed, confirm- 
ed by authority of Parliament, a different mode 
of proceeding became requiſite. All that had 
hitherto been done with reſpect to the Queen's 
diſmiſſion, the ſeating the young King upon the 
throne, and the appointment of a Regent, was 
in reality nothing more than the deed of private 
men. It required ſome exhibition of ſome legal 
evidence to procure a conſtitutional act giving 
the ſanction of its approbation to ſuch violent 
meaſures, and to obtain a perfect law and ſecurity 
for all them that either by deed, counſel, or ſub— 
ſcription, had entered into that cauſe ſince the be- 
ginnng,” Haynes, 453. This prevailed with the 
Regent and his ſecret counſel, after long delibe- 
ration to agree to produce all the evidence of 
which they were poſſeſſed ; and upon that pro- 
duction Parliament paſſed the acts which were 

Vol. II. 1 required. 
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required. Such a change had happened in the 
ſtate of the kingdom as induced the Confederates 
to venture upon this change in their conduct. 
In June, a powerful combination was forming 
againſt them, under the leading of the Hamiltons. 
In December, that combination was broken; 
moſt of the members of it had acknowledged the 
King as their lawful Sovereign, and had ſubmit- 


ted to the Regent's government. Huntly, Argyll, 


Herries, the moſt powerful noblemen of that party, 
were pteſent in the Parliament, and concurred 
in all its acts. Edinburgh, Dunbar, Dunbarton, 
and all the chief ſtrong holds in the kingdom, 
were now in the hands of the Regent; the arms of 
France had full occupation in its civil war with the 
Hugonots. The ardour of Elizabeth's zeal in 
behalf of the captive Queen ſeems to have aba- 
ted. A ſtep that would have been followed with 
ruin to the Confederates in June, was attended 
with little danger in December. From this long 
deduction it appears, that no proof of the letters 
being forged can be drawn from the circum- 
{tance of their not having been produced imme- 
diately afrer the twentieth of June; but though no 
public accuſation was brought inſtantly againſt the 
Queen, in conlequence of ſeizing the caſket, hints 
were given by the Confederates, that they poſſeſſed 
evidence ſufficient to convict her. This is plain- 
ly implied in a letter of Throkmorton, July 21ſt, 
Keith, Pref. p. xii. and more clearly in the 
paſſage which I have quoted from his letter 
of Auguſt 22. In his letter of July 25, the pa- 
pers contained in the caſket are ſtill more plainly 
pointed out.“ They [i. e. the Confederates] ſay, 


that they have as apparent proof againſt her 
| as 
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as may be, as well by the teſtimony of her own 
hand-writing, which they have recovered, as ally 
by ſufficient witneſſes.” Keith, 426. 

II. Wirn regard to the internal proofs of the 
genuineneſs of the Queen's letters to Bothwell, we 
may obſerve, 1. That whenever a paper 1s forged 
with a particular intention, the eagerneſs of the 
forger to eſtabliſh the point in view, his ſolicitude 
to cut off all doubts and cavils, and to avoid any 
appearance of uncertainty, always prompt him to 


ule expreſſions the moſt explicit and full to his pur- 


poſe, The paſſages foiſted into ancient authors by 
Heretics in different ages; the legendary miracles 
of the Romiſh ſaints; the ſuppoſititious deeds in 
their own favour produced by monaſteries ; the 
falſe charters of homage mentioned, Vol. I. p. 13. 
are ſo many proofs of this aſſertion, No maxim 
ſeems to be more certain than this, that a forger is 
often apt to prove too much, but ſeldom falls into 
the error of proving too little. The point which 
the Queen's enemies had to eſtabliſh, was, “that 
as the Earl of Bothwell was chief executor of the 
horrible and unworthy murder perpetrated, &c. ſo 
was ſhe of the foreknowledge, counſel, device, per- 
ſuader, and commander of the ſaid murder to be 
done.” Good. ii. 207. But of this there are only 
imperfect hints, obſcure intimations, and dark ex- 
Preſſions in the letters, which, however convincing 
evidence they might furniſh if found in real let- 


ters, bear no reſemblance to that glare and ſuper- 


fluity of evidence which forgeries commonly con- 


tain. All theadvocates for Mary's innocenceinher 


own age, contend that there is nothing in the letters 
which can ſerve as a proof of her guilt, Leſly, 
WW | Black- 
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Blackwood, Turner, &c. abound with paſſages to 
this purpoſe ; nor are the ſentiments of thoſe in 
the preſent age different, © Yet ſtill it migh: 
have been expected (ſays her lateſt defender) that 
ſome one or other of the points or articles of the 
accuſation ſhould be made out clearly by the 
proof. But nothing of that is to be ſeen in the 
preſent caſe. There is nothing in the letters that 
could plainly ſhew the writer to have been in the 
foreknowledge, counſel, or device of any murder, 
far leſs to have perſuaded or commanded it; and 
as little is there about maintaining or juſtifying 
any murderers.” Good. i. 76. How ill adviſed 
were Mary's adverſaries, to contract ſo much guilt, 
and to practiſe ſo many artifices, in order to forge 
letters, which are fo ill contrived for eſtabliſhing 
the concluſion they had in view? Had they been 
ſo baſe as to have recourſe to forgery, is it not 
natural to think that they would have produced 
ſomething more explicit and deciſive? It is al- 
moſt impoſſible to invent a long narration of fic- 
titious events, conſiſting of various minute par- 


. , ticulars, and to connect theſe in ſuch a man- 


ner with real facts, that no mark of fraud ſhall 
appear. For this reaſon, ſkilful forgers avoid 
any long detail of circumſtances, eſpecially of 
foreign and ſuperfluous ones, well knowing that 
the more theſe are multiplied, the more are 
the chances of detection increaſed. Now Mary's 
letters, eſpecially the firſt, are filled with a mul- 
tiplicity of circumſtances, extremely natural in a 
real correſpondence, but altogether foreign to the 
purpoſe of the Queen's Frome and which 1t 
would have been extreme folly to have inſerted, 


if they had been altogether imaginary, and with- 
| Out 
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out foundation. 3. The truth and reality of ſe- 
veral circumſtances in the letters, and theſe, too, 
of no very public nature, are confirmed by un- 
doubted collateral evidence. Lett. 1. Good. 11. 
p. 1. The Queen is ſaid to have met one of 
Lennox's gentlemen, and tohave had ſome conver- 
{ation with him. Thomas Crawford, who was the 
perſon, appeared before Elizabeth's commiſſion- 
ers, and confirmed, upon oath, the truth of this 
circumſtance. He likewiſe declared, that during 
the Queen's ſtay at Glaſgow, the King repeated to 
him, every night, whatever had paſſed through 
the day, between her Majeſty and him; and that 
the account given of theſe converſations in the 
firſt letter, 1s nearly the ſame with what the King 
communicated to him. Good. 11. 245. Accord- 
ing to the ſame letter there was much diſcourſe be- 
tween the King and Queen concerning Mynto, 
Hiegait, and Walcar. Good. ii. 8. 10, 11. What 
this might be, was altogether unknown, until a let- 
ter of Mary's, preſerved in the Scottiſh college at 
Paris, and publiſhed, Keith, Pref. vii. diſcovered 
it to be an affair of ſo much importance as merited 
all the attention ſhe paid to it at that time. Ir 
appears by a letter from the French ambaſlador, 
that Mary was ſubject to a violent pain in her ſide. 
Keith, ibid. This circumſtance is mentioned, 
Lett. 1. p. 30. in a manner ſo natural as can ſcarce- 
ly belong to any but a genuine production. If we 
ſhall ſtill think it probable to ſuppoſe that ſo many 
real circumſtances were artfully introduced into 
the letters by the forgers, in order to give an air 
of authenticity to their production; it will hardly 
he poſſible to hold the ſame opinion concerning 
A a 3 the 
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the following particular. Before the Queen began 
her firſt letter to Bothwell, ſhe, as uſual among 
thoſe who write long letters containing a variety 
of ſubjects, made es or nemerandums of the par- 
ticulars ſhe wiſhed to remember; but as ſhe ſat up 
writing during a great part of the night, and after 
her attendants were aſleep, her paper failed her, 
and ſhe continued her letter vpon the ſame ſheet 
on which ſhe had formerly made her memoran- 
dums, This ſhe herſelf takes notice of, and makes 
an apology for it: © It is late; I deſire never to 
ceaſe from writing unto you, yet now, after the 
kiſſing of your hands, I will end my letter. Ex- 
cuſe my evil writing, and read it twice over. Ex- 
cuſe that thing that is ſcriblit, for I had na paper 
zeſterday, quhen I wrait that of the memorial.“ 
Good. ii. 28, Theſe memorandums ſtill appear 
in the middle of the letter; and what we have ſaid 
ſeems naturally to account for the manner how 
they might find their way into a real letter. It is 
ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, however, that any forger 
would think of placing memorandums in the 
middle of a letter, where, at firſt ſight, they make 
ſo abſurd and ſo unnatural an appearance. But if 
any ſhall ſtill carry their refinement ſo far, as to 
ſuppoſe that the forgers were ſo artful as to throw 
in this circumſtance, in order to preſerve the ap- 
pearance of genuineneſs, they muſt at leaſt allow 
that the Queen's enemies, who employed theſe 
forgers, could not be ignorant of the deſign and 
meaning of theſe ſhort notes and memorandums ; 
but we find them miſtaking them ſo far as to ima- 
gine that they were the credit of the bearer, i. e. 


points concerning which the Queen had given him 


verbal 
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verbal inſtructions. Good. ii. 152. This they 
cannot poſſibly be; for the Queen herſelf writes 
with ſo much exactneſs concerning the different 
points in the memorandums, that there was no 
need of giving any credit or inſtructions to the 
bearer concerning them, The memorandums are 
indeed the contents of the letter. 5. Mary, men- 
tioning her converſation with the King, about the 
affair of Mynto, Hiegait, &c. ſays, * The morne 
li. e. to-morrow] I will ſpeik to him upon that 
point;” and then adds, © As to the reſt of Wille 
Hiegait's, he confeſſit it; but it was the morne 
li. e. the morning] after my coming or he did 
it.” Good. 11. 9. This addition, which could not 
have been made till after the converſation hap- 
pened, ſeems either to have been inſerted by the 
Queen into the body of the letter, or, perhaps, 
ſhe having written it on the margin, it was taken 
thence into the text. If we ſuppoſe the letter to 
be a real one, and written at different times, as 
it plainly bears, this circumſtance appears to be 
very natural; but no reaſon could have induced 
a forger to have ventured upon ſuch an anachro- 
niſm, for which there was no neceſſity. An addi- 
tion perfectly ſimilar to this made to a genuine 
paper, may be found, Good. 11. 282. 

Bur, on the other hand, Mary herſelf, and the 
advocates for her innocence have contended, that 
theſe letters were forged by her enemies, on pur- 
pole to blaſt her reputation, and to juſtify their 
own rebellion. It is not neceſſary to take notice 
of the arguments which were produced, in her 
own age, in ſupport of this opinion; the obſerv- 
ations which we have already made, contain a 
lull reply to them. An author, who has inquired 
A a4 into 
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into the affairs of that period with great induſtry, 
and who has acquired much knowledge of them, 
has lately publiſhed (as he affirms) a demonſtra— 
tion of the forgery of Mary's letters. This de- 
monſtration he founds upon evidence both inter- 
nal and external. With regard to the former, he 
obſerves, that the French copy of the Queen's 
letters is plainly a tranſlation of Buchanan's Latin 
copy; which Latin copy is only atranſlation of the 
Scottiſh copy; and, by conſequence, the aſſertion 
of the Queen's enemies, that ſhe wrote them origi— 
nally in French, is altogether groundleſs, and the 
whole letters are groſs forgeries. He accounts for 
this ſtrange ſucceſſion of tranſlations, by ſuppol- 


ing that when the forgery was projected, no perſon 


could be found capable of writing originally in 
the French language letters which would pals for 
the Queen's; for that reaſon they were firſt com- 
poſed in Scottiſh ; but unluckily the French in— 
terpreter, as he conjectures, did not underſtand 
that language; and therefore Buchanan tranl\- 
lated them into Latin, and from his Latin they 
were rendered into French. Good, i. 79, 80. 
IT is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that no proof 
whatever 1s produced of any of theſe ſuppoſitions. 
The manners of the Scots, in that age, when al- 
molt every man of rank ſpent a part of his youth 
in France, and the intercourſe between the two 
nations was great, render it altogether impro— 
bable that ſo many complicated operations ſhould 
be neceſſary in order to procure a few letters to 
be written in the French language. | 
Bur without inſiſting farther on this, we may 
obſerve, that all this author's premiſes may be 


granted, and yet his concluſion will not follow, 
unleſs 
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unleſs he likewiſe prove that the French letters, 
as we now have them, are a true copy of thoſe 
which were produced by Murray and his party in 
the Scottiſh Parliament, and at York and Weſt— 
minſter. But this he has not attempted ; and if 
we attend to the hiſtory of the letters, ſuch an at- 
tempt, it is obvious, mult have been unſucceſſ- 
ful. The letters were firſt publiſhed at the end 
of Buchanan's Detedlion. The firſt edition of this 
treatiſe was in Latin, in which language three of 
the Queen's letters were ſubjoined to it ; this 
Latin edition was printed A. D. 1571. Soon af- 
ter, a Scottiſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed, and 
at the end of it were printed, likewiſe in Scottiſh, 
the three letters which had formerly appeared in 
Latin, and five other letters in Scottiſh, which 
were not in the Latin edition. Next appeared a 
French tranſlation of the Detection, and of ſeven 
of the letters ; this bears to have been printed at 
Edinburgh by Thomas Waltem, 1572. The 
name of the place, as well as the printer, 1s al- 
lowed by all parties to be a manifeſt impoſture. 
Our author, from obſerving the day of the month, 
from which the printing is ſaid to have been finiſhed, 
has aſſerted that this edition was printed at Lon- 
don; but no ſtreſs can be laid upon a date found 
in a book, where every other circumſtance with re- 
gard to the printing is allowed to be falſe. Black- 
wood, who (next to Leſly) was the beſt informed 
of all Mary's advocates in that age, affirms that 
the French edition of the Detection was publiſhed 
in France: I [Buchanan] a depuis adjouſte a 
ceſte declamation un petit libelle du pretendu 


mariage du Duc de Norfolk, et de la fagon de fon 
proces, 
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proces, et la tout envoye aux freres ala Rochelle, 
leſquels voyants qu'il pouvoit ſervir a la cauſe, 
Font traduit en Frangois, et iceluy fut imprime a 
Edinbourg, c'eſt a dire a la Rochelle, par Tho- 
mas Waltem, nom apoſte et fait a plailir. Mar- 
tyre de Marie. Jebb. ii. 256.“ The author of 
the Innocence de Marie goes farther, and names the 
French tranſlator of the Detection. Et icelui 
premierement compole (comme il ſemble) par 
George Buchanan Eſcoſſoys, et depuis traduit en 
langue Frangoiſe par un Hugonot, Poitevin (ad- 
vocat de vocation) Camuz, ſoy diſant gentilhom- 
me, et un de plus remarquez ſediteuz de France. 
Jebb, i. 425. 443. The concurring teſtimony 
of two contemporary authors, whoſe reſidence in 
France afforded them ſufficient means of inform- 
ation, muſt outweigh a ſlight conjecture. This 
French tranſlator does not pretend to publiſh the 
original French letters as written by the Queen 
herlelt; he expreſsly declares that he tranſlated 
them from the Latin. Good. i. 103. Had our 
author attended to all theſe circumſtances, he 
might have faved himſelf the labour of ſo many 
criticiſms to prove that the preſent French copy 


of the letters is a tranſlation from the Latin. The 


French editor himſelf acknowledges it, and, fo far 
as I know, no perſon ever denied it. 


W may obſerve that the French tranſlator 
was ſo ignorant, asto affirm that Mary had written 
theſe letters, partly in French, partly in Scottiſh 
Good. i. 103. Had this tranſlation been pub- 
liſhed at London by Cecil, or had it been made 
by his direction, ſo groſs an error would not have 
been admitted into it. This error, however, was 
owing 
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owing to an odd circumſtance, In the Scottiſh 
tranſlation of the Detection, two or three ſen— 
tences of the original French were prefixed to 
each letter, which breaking off with an &c. the 
Scottiſh tranſlation of the whole letter followed, 
This method of printing tranſlations was not un- 
common in that age, The French editor obſery- 
ing this, fooliſhly concluded that the letters had 
been written partly in French, partly in Scottiſh, 


Ir we carefully conſider thoſe few French ſen- 
tences of each letter, which ſtill remain, and ap- 
ply ro them that ſpecies of criticiſm, by which 
our author has examined the whole, a clear proof 
will ariſe, that there was a French copy not tranſ- 
lated from the Latin, but which was itſelf the ori- 
ginal from which both the Latin and Scottiſh 
have been tranſlated, This minute criticiſm 
mult neceſſarily be diſagreeable to many readers; 
but luckily a few ſentences only are to be exa- 
mined, which will render it extremely ſhort. 


In the firſt letter, the French ſentence prefixed 
to it ends with theſe words, y ſaiſoit bon. It is plain 
this expreſſion, ven ce que peut un corps ſans cur, is 
by no means a tranſlation of cum plane perinde eſſem 
atque corpus fine corde. The whole ſentence has a 
ſpirit and elegance in the French, which neither 
the Latin nor Scottiſh have retained. 7Ju/qres a la 
dinte 1s not a tranſlation of 2% prandii tempore; the 
Scattiſh tranſlation, gubile denner- i ne, expreſſes the 
ſenſe of the French more properly; for anciently 
qubile ſignified until as well as during. Jen ay pas 
tenu grand propos is not juſtly rendered neque contu- 


lerim ſermonem cum quoguam ; the phraſe uſed in the 


French 
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French copy is one peculiar to that language, and 
gives a more probavle account of her behaviour 
than the other. Jugeant bien qu'il ny faiſoit bun, is 
not a tranſlation of 7 qui judicarent id non eſſe ex 
uſu. The French ſentence prefixed to Lett. 2. ends 
with apprendre. It is evident that both the Latin 
and 'Scotriſh tranſlations have omitted altogether 
theſe words, et teutefors je ne puis apprendre. The 
French ſentence prefixed to Lett. 3. ends wich 
preſenter. Jaye veillè plus tard la haut is plainly 
no tranſlation of diutius ilic morata ſum; the ſenſe 
of the French 1s better expreſſed by the Scottiſh 
I have walkit later there up. Again, Pour excuſer 
voſtre affaire is very different from ad excuſanduin 
noſtra negotia. The five remaining letters never 
appeared in Latin; nor is there any proof of their 
being ever tranſlated into that language. Four 
of them, however, are publiſhed in French. This 
entirely overturns our author's hypotheſis con- 
cerning tne neceſſity of a tranſlation into Latin. 


In the Scottiſh edition of the Detection the 
whole /onnet 1s printed in French as well as in 
Scottiſh. Ir is not poſſible to believe that this 
Scottiſh copy could be the original from which 
the French was tranſlated. The French conſiſts 
of verſes which have both meaſure and rhyme, 
and which, in many places, are far from being in- 
clegant. The Scottiſh conſiſts of an equal num- 
ber of lines, but without meaſure or rhyme. 
Now no man could ever think of a thing ſo ab- 
ſurd and impracticable, as to require one to tranl- 
late a certain given number of lines in proſe into 


an equal number of verſes, where both meaſure * 


and rhyme were to be obſerved. The Scottilh, 
on 
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on the contrary, appears manifeſtly to be a tranſ- 
jation of the French; the phraſes, the idioms, 
and many of the words are French, and not Scot- 
tin. Beſides, the Scottiſh tranſlator has, in ſe— 
veral inſtances, miſtaken the ſenſe of the French, 
and in many more expreſſes the ſenſe imper— 
ſetly. Had the ſonnet been forged, this could 
not have happened. The directors of the fraud 
would have underſtood their own work. I 
ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with one example, in which 
there is a proof of both my aſſertions. Stanza 
Vill, ver. 9. | 


Pour luy j'attendz toute bonne fortune, 
Pour luy je veux garder ſantè et vie, 
Pour luy tout vertu de ſuivre Jay envie. 


For him I attend all good fortune, 
For him I will conſerve helthe and lyfe, 
For him I deſire to enſue courage, 


Attend in the firſt line 1s not a Scottiſh, but a 
French phraſe; the two other lines do not expreſs 


the ſenſe of the French, and the laſt is abſolute 
nonſenſe. 


Tux eighth letter was never tranſlated into 
French. It contains much refined myſticiſm about 
devices, a folly of that age, of which Mary was 
very fond, as appears from ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances, particularly from a letter concerning in- 
Preſas by Drummond of Hawthornden. If Mary's 
adverfaries forged her letters, they were certainly 
employed very idly when they produced this. 


From theſe obſervations it ſeems to be evident 


that there was a French copy of Mary's letters, 


of 
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of which the Latin and Scottiſh were only tran(- 
lations. Nothing now remains of this copy but 
thoſe few ſentences which are prefixed to the 
Scottiſh trandation. The French editor laid hold 
of theſe ſentences, and tacked his own tranſlation 
to them, which, ſo far as it is his work, is a ſer- 


1. 
vile and a very wretched tranſlation of Buchanan's wl 
Latin; whereas, in thoſe introductory ſentences, fr 
we have diſcovered ſtrong marks of their being C 
originals, and certain proofs that they are not 
tranſlated from the Latin. he 
IT is apparent, too, from comparing the Latin t 
and Scottiſh tranſlations with theſe ſentences, that 
f a If 
the Scottiſh tranſlator has more perfectly attained 1 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of the French than the Latin, 7 
And as it appears that the letters were very early 7 
tranſlated into Scottiſh, Good. ii. 76; it is pro- : 
bable that Buchanan made his tranſlation not c 
from the French, but from the Scottiſh copy . 
Were it neceſſary, ſeveral critical proofs of this | 
might be produced. One that has been already 
mentioned ſeems deciſive. Diugius illic morata : 


ſum bears not the leaſt reſemblance to j'ay vei!!? 
Plus tard Ia haut ; but if, inſtead of I walkit [i. e. 
watched] /aiter there up, we ſuppoſe that Bu- 
chanan read 7 wartit, &c. this miltake into which 
he might ſo eaſily have fallen, accounts for the 
error in his tranſlation, 

TnESE criticiſms, however minute, appear to 
be well founded. But whatever opinion may be 
formed concerning them, the other arguments, 
with regard to the internal evidence, remain in 


full force, | 
TRE 
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Tut external proofs of the forgery of the 
Queen's letters, which our author has produced, 
appear at firſt ſight to be ſpecious, but are not 
more ſolid than that which we have already exami- 
ned. Theſe proofs may be claſſed under two heads. 
1. The erroneous and contradictory accounts 
which are ſaid to be given of the letters, upon the 
frſt judicial production of them. In the Secret 
Council held Decem. 4, 1567, they are deſcribed 
« as her privie letters written and ſubſcrivit with 
her awin hand.” Haynes, 454. Good. ii. 64. In 
the act of parliament, paſſed on the 15th of the 
ſame month, they are deſcribed as © her privie 
letters writtin halelie with hir awin hand.” Good. 
ib. 67. This diverſity of deſcription has been 
conſidered as a ftrong preſumption of forgery, 
The manner in which Mr. Hume accounts for 
this is natural and plauſible, vol. v. p. 498. And 


ſeveral ingenious remarks, tending to confirm his 


obſervations, are made in a pamphlet lately pub- 
liſhed, intitled, Mi/cellaxeons Remarks on the Ex- 
quiry into the Evidence againſt Mary Quern of Scots. 
To what they have obſerved it may be added, 
that the original a& of Secret Council does not 
now exiſt; we have only a copy of it found 
among Cecil's papers, and the tranſcriber has 
been manifeſtly ſo ignorant, or ſo careleſs, that 
an argument founded entirely wpon the ſuppoſition 
of his accuracy is of little force. Several errors 
into which he has fallen, we are enabled to point 
out, by comparing his copy of the act of Secret 
Council with the act of Parliament paſſed in 
conſequence of it. The former contains a pe- 


tition to Parliament; in the latter che real peti- 
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tion is reſumed verbatim, and converted into ; 
law. In the copy, the Queen's marriage with 
Bothwell is called © a priveit marriage,” which 
it certainly was not; for it was celebrated, after 
proclamation of banns, in St. Giles's church three 
ſeveral days, and with public ſolemnity, but in 
the act it is denominated © ane pretendit mar- 
riage,” which 1s the proper deſcription of it ac- 
cording to the ideas of the party. In the copy, the 
Queen is ſaid © to be ſo thrall and Zludy affec- 
tionat to the privat appetite of that tyran,” which 
is nonſenſe, but in the act it is © blindly affec- 
tionat.” In the copy, it is ſaid, “ all nobill and 
virtuous men abhorring their ?raine and com- 
pany.” In the act, © their tyrannie and com- 
panie,” which 1s evidently the true reading, as 
the other has either no meaning, or is a mere tau- 
tology. 2. The other proof of the forgery of 
the letters, is founded upon the impoſſibility of 
reconciling the account, given of the time when, 
and the places from which, the letters are ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been written, with what is certainly 
known concerning the Queen's motions. Ac- 
cording to the paper publiſhed, Anderſ. ii. 269. 
which has been called Murray's Diary, and which 
is formed upon the authority of the letters, Mary 
ſet out from Edinburgh to Glaſgow, January 21, 
567; ſhearrivedthere on the 23d ; left that place 
on the 27th; ſhe, together with the King, reached 
Linlithgow on the 28th, ſtayed in that town only 
one night, and returned to Edinburgh before the 
end of the month. But, according to Mr. Goodal, 
the Queen did not leave Edinburgh until Friday 
January 24th ; as ſhe ſtayed a night at * 
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he could not reach Glaſgow ſooner than the 
evening of Saturday the 25th, and ſhe returned to 
Linlithgow on Tueſday the 28th. By conſe- 
quence, the firſt letter, which ſuppoſes the Queen 
to have been at leaſt four days in Glaſgow, as 
well as the ſecond letter, which bears date at 
Glaſgow Saturday morning, whereas ſhe did not 
arrive there until the evening, mult be forgeries. 
That the Queen did not ſet out from Edinburgh 
toner than the 24th of January, is evident (as 
he contends).from the public records, which con- 
tain a Precept of a confirmation of a life-rent by 
ſames Boyd to Margaret Chalmers, granted by 
the Queen; on the 24th of January, at Edin- 
burgh; and likewiſe a letter of the Queen's dated 
at Edinburgh on the lame day, appointing James 
Inglis taylor to the Prince her ſon. That the 
wing and Queen had returned to Linlithgow on 
che 28th, appears from a deed, in which they ap— 
point Andrew Ferrier keeper of their palace there, 
dated at Linhthgow January 28; Good, i. 118, 


Trts has been repreſented to be not only a con- 
vincing, but a legal proof of the forgery of the 
letters ſaid to be written by Mary ; but how far ir 


falls ſhort of this will appear from the following 
conſiderations ! 


1, ITis evident, from adeclarationor confeſſion 
made by the Biſhop of Roſs, that before the con- 
ferences at York, which were opened in the be- 
ginning of October 1568, Mary had, by an arti- 
ice of Maitland's, got into her hands a copy of 
thoſe letters which her ſubje&s accuſed her of 
having written to Bothwell. Brown's trial of the 
Yor. H. B b Duke 
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Duke of Norfolk, 31. 36. It is highly probable 
that the Biſhop of Roſs had ſeen the letters before 
he wrote the defence of Queen Mary's honour in 
the year 1570. They were publiſhed to all the 
world, together with Buchanan's Detection, A. D. 
1571. Now, if they had contained an error ſo 
groſs, and, at that time, ſo obvious to diſcovery, 
as the ſuppoſing the Queen to have paſſed ſeveral 
days at Glaſgow, while ſhe was really at Edin- 
burgh ; had they contained a letter dated at Glaſ. 
gow Saturday morning, though ſhe did not arrive 
there till the evening; is it poſſible that ſhe her- 
ſelf, who knew her own motions, or the able and 
zealous advocates who appeared for her in that 
age, ſhould not have publiſhed and expoled this 
contradiction, and, by ſo doing, have blaſted, at 
once, the credit of ſuch an impoſture? In dif- 
quiſitions which are naturally abſtruſe and intri- 
cate, the ingenuity of the lateſt author may dif- 
cover many things which have eſcaped the atten- 
tion, or baffled the ſagacity of thoſe who have 
formerly conſidered the ſame ſubject. But when a 
matter of fact lay ſo obvious to view, this circum- 
ſtance of its being unobſerved by the Queen her- 
ſelf, or by any of her adherents, is almoſt a de- 


monſtration that there is ſome miſtake or fallacy 


in our author's arguments. So far are ai, 
either of our hiſtorians, or of Mary's defenders, 
from calling in queſtion the common account 
concerning the time of the Queen's ſetting out is 
Glaſgow and her returning from it, that there!“ 
not the leaſt appearance of any difference among 
them with regard to this point, But farther, 
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2, Thosx papers in the public records, on which 


ur author reſts the proof of his aſſertion con- 
cerning the Queen's motions, are not the originals 
ſubſcribed by the Queen, but copies only, or tranſ- 
lations of copies of thole originals. It is not ne- 
ceſſary, nor would it be very eaſy to render this 
intelligible to perſons unacquainted with the forms 
of law in Scotland; but every Scotſman conver- 
ſant in buſineſs will underſtand me, when I ſay 
that the precept of confirmation of the life-renr 
to Boyd is only a Latin copy or note of a precept, 


which was ſcaled with the Privy-ſeal, on a war- 


rant from the ſignet- office, proceeding on a ſig- 
nature which bore date at Edinburgh the 24th 
of January; and that the deed in favour of James 
inglis is the copy of a letter, ſealed with the Privy- 
teal, proceeding on a ſignature which bore date at 
F.dinburgh January 24. From all this we may 
argue with ſome degree of reaſon, that a proof 
ſounded on papers, which are ſo many removes 


diſtant from the originals, cannot but be very 
lame and uncertain. 


3. AT that time all public papers were ſued 
in the name both of the King and Queen; by 
law, the King's ſubſcription was no leſs requiſite 
to any paper than the Queen's; and therefore un- 
leſs the original ſignatures be produced, in order 
to aſcertain the particular day when each of them 
ſigned, or to prove that it was ſigned only by 
one of them, the legal proof ariſing from theſe 
Papers would be, that both the King and Queen 
ſigned them at Edinburgh on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary. 
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4. THe dates of the warrants or precepts iſſued 
by the ſovereign, in that age, ſeem to have been 
in a great meaſure arbitrary, and affixed at the 
pleaſure of the writer; and, of conſequence, 
theſe dates were ſeldom accurate, are often falſe, 
and can never be relied upon. This abuſe be. 
came ſo frequent, and was found to be ſo per. 
nicious, that an act of parliament, A. D. 1592, 
declared the fixing a falſe date to a ſignature to 
be High Treaſon. 


5. TrtRE ſtill remain, in the public records, 
a great number of papers, which prove the ne- 
ceſſity of this law, as well as the fallacy of our 
author's arguments. And though it be no ealj 
matter, at the diſtance of two centuries, to prove 
any particular date to be falſe, yet ſurpriſing in- 
ſtances of this kind ſhall be produced. No- 
thing 13 more certain from hiftory, than that the 
King was at Glaſgow 24th January 1567; and 
yet the record of ſignatures from 1565 to 1582, 
Fol. 16th, contains the copy of a ſignature to 
Archibald Edmonſton, ſaid to have been ſubſcri- 
bed by our Sovereigns, i. e. the King and Queen, 
at Edinburgh, January 24, 1567; fo that if we 
were to rely implicitly upon the Gates in the 
records of that age, or to hold our author's argu- 
ment to be good, it would prove that not only 


the Queen, but the King too, was at Edinburg! 


on the 24th of January. 


Ir appears from an original letter of the Biſhop 
of Roſs, that on the 25th of October 1 566, Mary 
lay at the point of death; Keith, App. 134, and 
yet a dced is to be found in the public records, 

which 
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hich bears that it was ſigned by the Queen that 
day. Privy-ſeal, lib. 35. fol. 89. Ouchterlony s. 


BoTHWELL ſeized the Queen as ſhe returned 
from Stirling, April 24th, 1567, and (according 
to her own account) conducted her to Dunbar with 
all diligence. And. 1. 95. But our author, re- 
lying on the dates of ſome papers which he found 
in the records, ſuppoſes that Bothwell allowed 
her to ſtop at Edinburgh, and to tranſact buſineſs 
there. Nothing can be more 1mprobable than 
this ſuppoſition. We may therefore rank the 
date of the deed to Vrigbt, Privy-ſeal, lib. 36. 
fol. 43. and which is mentioned by our author, 
vol. 1. 124. among the inſtances of the falle dates 
of payers which were iſſued in the ordinary courſe 
of buſineſs in that age. Our author has miſtaken 
the date of the other paper to Forbes, ibid. it is 
ſigned April 14th, not April 24th. 


Ir there be any point agreed upen in Mary's 
hiſtory, it is, that ſhe remained at Dunbar from 
the time that Bothwell carried her thither, till 
the returned to Edinburgh along with him in the 
beginning of May. Our author himſelf allows 
that ſhe reſided twelve days there, vol. i. 367. 
Now though there are deeds in the records which 
Lear that they were ſigned by the Queen at Dun- 


N. B. In ſome of the early editions of this Diſſertation, 
another inſtance of the ſame nature with thoſe which go be- 
tore and follow was mentioned ; but that; as has ſince 
been diſcovered, was founded on a miſtake of the perſon 
employed to ſearch the records, and is therefore omitted in 
chis edition. The reaſoning, however, in the Diſſertation 
atands Rill in force, notwithſtanding this omiſſion, 
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bar during that time, yet. there are others which 
bear that they were ſigned at Edinburgh; e. g 
there is one at Edinburgh, April 27th, Privy. 
ſeal, lib. 36. fol. 97. There are others ſaid to 
be ſigned at Dunbar on that day. Lib. zr. 
Chart, No. $24. 526. Ib. lib. 32. No. 154, 
157. There are ſome ſigned at Dunbar April 
28th. Others at Edinburgh April Zoth, lib. 
32. Chart. No. 492. Others at Dunbar May iſt. 
Id. ibid. No. 158. Theſe different charters 
ſuppoſe the Queen to have made ſo many un- 
known, improbable, and inconſiſtent journeys, 
that they afford the cleareſt demonſtration that 
the dates in theſe records ought not to be de- 
pended on, 


Tuls becomes more evident from the date of 
the charter ſaid to be ſigned April 27th, which 
happened that year to be a Sunday, which was 
not, at that time, a day of buſineſs in Scotland, 
as appears from the books of /ederunt, then kept 
by the Lords of Seſſion, 


FROM this ſhort review of our author's proof 
of the forgery of the letters to Bothwell, it is evi- 
dent that his arguments are far from amounting 
to demonſtration. 


ANOTHER argument againſt the genuineneſs of 
theſe letters is founded on the ſtyle and compoſition, 
which are ſaid to be altogether unworthy of the 
Queen, and unlike her real productions. It 1 
plain, both from the great accuracy of compoſition 
in moſt of Mary's letters, and even from her ſoli- 


citude to write them in a fair hand, that ſhe value: 
herſel; 
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nerſelfon thoſe accompliſhments, and was defirous 
of being eſteemed an elegant writer. But when ſhe 
wrote at any time in a hurry, then many marks of 
jnaccuracy appear. A remarkable inſtance of this 
may be found in a paper publiſhed, Good. 11. 301. 
Mary's letters to Bothwell were written in the ut- 
moſt hurry; and yet under all the diſadvantages of 
a tranſlation, they are not deſtitute either of ſpirit 
or of energy. The manner in which ſhe expreſles 
her love to Bothwell has been pronounced indecent 
and even ſhocking, But Mary's temper led her to 
warm expreſſions of her regard; thoſe refinements 
of delicacy, which now appear 1n all the commerce 
between the ſexes, were, in that age, but little 
known, even among perſons of the higheſt rank. 
Among the Earl of Hardwicke's papers there is a 
ſeries of letters, from Mary to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, copied from the Harleian Library, P. 37. 
B. 9. Fol. 88. in which Mary declares her love 
to that nobleman in language which would now 
be reckoned extremely indelicate; Fardv. State 
Papers, 1. 189, &c. 


Some of Mary's letters to Bothwell were writ- 
ten before the murder of her huſband ; ſome of 
them after that event, and before her marriage 
to Bothwell. Thoſe which are prior to the death 
of her huſband abound with the fondeſt expreſ- 
lions of her love to Bothwell, and excite ſome- 
thing more than a ſuſpicion that their familiarity 
had been extremely criminal. We find in them, 
too, ſome dark expreſſions, which her enemies 
employed to prove that ſhe was no ſtranger to the 
ichemes which were forming againſt her huſ- 
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band's life, Of this kind are the following 
paſſages, © Alace! I nevir diſſavit ony body; 
bot I remit me altogidder to zour will. Send 
me advertiſement quhat I ſall do, and quhatſa— 
ever thing come thereof, I fall obey zow. Ad- 
viſe to with zourſelf, gif ze can find out ony 
mair ſecret inventioun by medicine, for he ſuld 


tak medicine and the bath at Craigmillar.“ 
Good. ii. 22. „ See not hir quhais fenzeit teiris 


ſuld not be ſa meikle praiſit and eſtemit, as the 
trew and faithfull travellis quhilk I ſuſtene for to 
merit hir place, For obtaining of the quhilk, 
aganis my natural, I betrayis thame that may 
impeſche me. God forgive me,” &c. Ibid. 27. 
© I have walkit later thairup, than I wald have 
done, gif it had not been to draw ſomething out 
of him, quhilk this berer will ſchaw zow, quhilk 
is the faireſt commodity that can be offerit to 
excuſe zour affairis.” Ibid. 32. From the let- 
ters poſterior to the death of her huſband, it is 
evident that the ſcheme of Bothwell's ſeizing 
Mary by force, and carrying her along with him, 
was contrived in concert with herlelf, and with 
her approbation *, 


WW 1TH 


Tua letters of ſo much importance as thoſe of Mary to 
Bothwell ſhould have been entirely loſt, appears to many alto- 
gether unaccountable. After being produced in Englandbetors 
Elizabeth's commiſſioners, they were delivered back by them 
to the Earl of Murray. Good. it. 235. Heſeems to have kep! 
them in his poſſeſſion during life. After his death, they fell 
into the hands of Lennox his ſucceſſor, who reſtored them to 
the Earl of Morton. Good. 1. g1. 'Though it be not neceſſa- 


rily connected with any of the queſtions which gave occaſion 
G* | rv 
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Wir reſpect to the Sonnets, Sir David 
Dalrymple has proved clearly, that they muſt 


have 
to this Diſſertation, it may perhaps ſatisfy the curioſity of ſome 


of my readers to inform them, that, after u very diligent ſearch, 
which has lately been made, no copy of Mary's letters to Both- 


well can be found in any of the public libraries in Great Bri- 


tain. The only certain intelligence concerning them, ſince 
the time of their being delivered to Morton, was communis 
cated by the accurate Dr. Birch. 


ExTRACT of the letters of Rohert Bowes, Eſq; ambaſſador 
from Queen Elizabeth to the King of Scotland, written to 
Sir Francis Wulſingham, ſecretary ot ſtate, from the original 
regiſter book of Mr. Bowes's letters, from 15th of Auguſt 
582, to 28th September 1583, in the poſſeſſion of Chriſtopher 
unter, M. D. of Durham. 


1582, 8th November, from Edinburgh. 


ALlsBrir I have been borne in hand, That the coffer where- 
in were the originals of letters between the Scottith Queen and 
the Earl of Bothwell, had been delivered to ſundry hands, 
and thereby was at preſent wanting, and unknown where it 
ceited, yet I have learned certainly by the Prior of Pluſcar- 
dyne's means, that both the coffer and allo the writings are 
come, and now remain with the Earl of Gowrie, who, I per- 
ccive, will be hardly intreated to make delivery to her Ma- 
jeſty according to her Majeſty's deſire. 


Tuis time paſt I have expended in ſearching where the cof- 
ſer and writings were, wherein without the helpof the Prior I 
ſhould have found great difficulty; now I will eſſay Gowrie, 
and of my ſucceſs you {hall be thortly advertiſed. 


12th of November 1582, from Edinburgh. 


Brcavss I had both learned, that the caſket and letters 
mentioned in my laſt, before theſe were come to the poſſeſſion 
of the Earl of Gowrie, and alſo found that no mean might pre- 
vail to win the ſame out of his hands withont his own conſent 
and privity ; in which behalf I had employed fit inſtruments, 
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have been written after the murder of the 
King, and prior to Mary's marriage with Both- 
well, 


that nevertheleſs profited nothing; therefore, I attemptcd to 
effiy bimſcli, letting him know that the ſaid caſket and letter: 
fthould have been brought to her Majeſty by the offer and 
good means of good friends, promiting to have delivered 
them to her Majeſty before they came into his hands and cu/. 
tody, and knowing that he did bear the like affetion, and un, 
ready to pleaſure her Majeſty in all things, and chiefly in thi; 
that had been thus far tendered to her Majeſty, and which 
thereby ſhould be well accepted, and with princely thank: 
and gratuity be requited to his comfort and contentment ; ] 
moved him that they might be a preſent to be ſent to her Ma- 
jeſty from him, and that I might cauſe the ſame to be convey- 
ed to her Majeſty, adding hereunto ſuch words and arguments 
as might both ſtir up a hope of liberality, and alſo beſt effect 
the purpoſe, At the firſt he was loth to agree that they were 
in his poſſeſſion; but I let him plainly know that I was certain- 
ly informed that they were delivered to him by Sanders jur— 
din; whereupon he preſſed to know who did ſo inform me, 
enquiring whether the ſons of the earl of Morton had done it 
vr no. I did not otherwiſe in plain terms deny or anſwer 
thereunto, but that he might think that he had told me, as tha 
Prior is ready to avouch, and well pleaſed that I ſhall give him 
to be the author thereof; after he had ſaid [though] all thel- 
letters were in his keeping (which he would neither grant nor 
deny) yet he might not deliver them to any perſon without the 
conſents and privities, as well of the King, that had intereſt 
therein, as alſo of the reſt of the noblemen enterpriſers of 
the action againſt the King's mother, and that would have 
them kept as an evidence to warrant and make good that ac- 
tion. And albeit I replied, that their action in that part touch- 
ing the aſſignation of the crown to the King by his mother, had 
received ſuch eſtabhſhment, confirmation, and ſtrength, by acts 
of parhament and other public authority and inſtruments, 
neither ſhould that caſe be ſuffered to come in debate or queſtion, 
nor ſuch ſcrolls and papers ought to be ſhewed for the ſtrength- 
ening thereof, fo as theſe might well be left and be rendered 
to the hands of her Majeſty, to whom they were deſtined be- 
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well. But as hardly any part of my narra- 
tive is founded upon what 1s contained in the 
Sonnets, 


fore they fell in his keeping; yet he would not be removed 
or ſatisfied ; concluding, after much reaſonings, that the 
Earl of Morton, nor any other that had the charge and keep- 
ing thereof, durſt at any time make delivery; and becauſe it 
ven the firſt time that I had moved him therein, and that he 
would gladly both anſwer her Majeſty's good expectation in 
him, and alſo perform his duty due to his ſovereign and aſſo— 
ciatcs in the action aforeſaid; therefore he would ſeek out the 
lid caſket and letters, at his return to his houſe, which he 
thought ſhould be within a ſhort time; and upon finding of 
the ſame, and better advice and conſideration had of the 
cauſe, he would give further anſwer. This reſolution I have 
received as to the thing; and for the preſent I could not bet- 
ter, leaving him to give her Majeſty ſuch teſtimony of his 
good will towards her, by his frank dealing herein, as ſhe 
may have cauſe to confirm her Highneſſes good opinion con- 
ceived already of him, and be thereby drawn to greater good- 
neſs towards him. I ſhall {till labour him both by myſelf and 
alſo by all other means; but I greatly diſtrult the deſired 
ſucceſs herein. 
24th of November 1582, from Edinburgh. 
For the recovery of the letters in the coffer, come to the 
hands of the Earl of Gowrie, I have lately moved him earneſtly 
therein, letting him know the purpoſe of the Scottiſh Queen, 
both giving out that the letters are counterfeited by her rebels, 
and alſo ſecking thereon to have them delivered to her or de- 
laced, and that the means which ſhe will make in this behalf 
ſhall be ſo great and effectual, as theſe writings cannot be 
ſafely kept in that realm without dangerous offence of him that 
hath the cuſtody thereof, neither ſhall he that is once known to 
have them be ſuffered to hold them in his hands. Herewith I 
have at large opened the perils likely to fall to that aQion, and 


the parties therein, and particularly to himſelf that is now 


openly known to have the poſſeſſion of theſe writings, and IL 
have lettin him ſee what ſurety it ſhall bring to the ſuid cauſe 
and all the parties therein, and to himſelf, that theſe writings 
may be with ſecrecy and good order committed to the keeping 


of 
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Sonnets, and as in this Diſſertation J have been 
conſtrained to dwell longer upon minute and ver- 


bal 


of her Majeſty, that will have them ready whenſoever any uſe 
ſhall be for them, and by her Highneſſes countenance defend 
them and the parties from ſuch wrongful objections as ſhall 
be laid againſt them, offering at length to him, that if he be 
not fully ſatisfied herein, or doubt that the reſt of the aſſo- 
ciates ſhall not like of the delivery of them to her Majeſty in 
this good manner, and for the intereſt rehearſed, that I ſhall 
readily, upon meeting and conference with them, procure 
their aflent in this part (a matter more eaſy to offer than to 
perform) ; and laſtly, moving him that (for the ſecrecy and 
benefit of the cauſe, and that her Majeſty's good opinion to- 
wards himſelf may be firmly ſettled and confirmed by his ac- 
ceptable forwardneſs herein) he would, without needleſs 
ſcruple, frankly commit theſe writings to her Majeſty's good 
cuſtody for the good uſes received. After long debate he re- 
ſolved, and ſaid, that he would unfeignedly ſuew and do to 
her Majeſty all the pleaſure that he might without offence 
to the King his Sovereign, and prejudice to the affociates in 
the action, and therefore he would firſt make ſearch and view 
the ſaid letters, and herein take advice what he might do, and 
how far he might ſatisfy and content her Majeſty ; promiſing 
thereon to give more reſolute anſwer ; and he concluded flatly, 
that after he had found and ſeen the writings, that he might 
not make delivery of them without the privity of the King. 
Albeit I ſtood long with him againſt his reſolution in this 
point, to acquaint the King with this matter before the letters 
were in the hands of her Majeſty, letting him ſee that his 
doings there ſhould admit great danger to the cauſe ; yet ] 
could not remove him from it. It may be that he meaneth 
to put over the matter from himſelf to the King, upon fight 
whereof I ſhall travel effectually to obtain the King's content, | 
that the letters may be committed to her Majeſty's keeping, 
thinking it more eaſy to prevail herein with the King, in the 
preſent love and affection that he beareth to her Highnels, 
than to win any thing at the hands of the affociates in the 
action, whereof ſome principal of them now come and remain 
at the devotion of the King's mother; in this I ſhall ſtill 2 | 
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K. HENRY's MURDER, &c. 


pal criticiſms, than may be intereſting or agree- 
able to many of my readers, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied 
with referring, for information concerning every 
particular relative to the Sonnets, to Remarks on 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, Chap. XI. 

Havinc thus ſtated the proof on both ſides ; 
having examined at fo great a length the different 
ſyſtems with regard to the facts in controverſy ; 
it may be expected that I ſhould now pronounce 
ſentence. In myopinion, there are only two con- 


cluſions, which can be drawn from the facts which 
have been enumerated. 


Ox, that Bothwell, prompted by his ambition 
or love, encouraged by the Queen's known aver- 


on Gowrze, to ſearch out the coffer, according to his promiſe ; 
and as I ſhall find him minded to do therein, ſo ſhall I do my 
beſt and whole endeavour to effect the ſucceſs to her Majeſty's 
belt contentment. 
2d December 1582, from Edinburgh. 

Brcavsr I ſaw good opportunity offered to renew the mat- 
ter to the Earl of Gowrie for recovery of the letters in the cof- 
fer in his hands, therefore I put him in mind thereof; where- 
upon he told me, that the Duke ci Lennox had ſought car- 
neſtly to have had thoſe letters, and that the King did know 
where they were, ſo as they could nor be delivered to her 
Majeſty without the King's privity and conlent, and he pre- 
tended to be {till wilting to pleaſure her Majeſty in the ſame, 
lo far as he may with his duty to the King and to the reft of 
the aſſociates in that action; but I greatly diſtruſt to eſfect 


this to her Majeſty's e e wherein, nevertheleſs, I fhatt 
domy uttermoſt endeavours; 


Wurruts James VI. who put the Earl of Gowrie to death, 
A. D. 1584, and ſeized all his effects, took care to deſtroy his 
mother's letters, for whoſe honour he was at that time ex- 
tremely zealous z whether they have periſhed by ſome un- 
known accident ; or whether they may not {till remain un- 
obſerved among the archives of ſome of our great families, 
it is impoſlible to determine. 


fon 


DISSERTATION, &. 


ſion to her huſband, and preſuming on her attach- 
ment to himſelf, ſtruck the blow without having 
concerted with herthe manner or circumſtances of 
perpetrating that crime. That Mary, inſtead of 
teſtifying much indignation at the deed, or diſco- 
vering any reſentment againſt Bothwell, who was 
accuſed of having committed it, continued to load 
him with marks of her regard, conducted his trial 
in ſuch a manner as rendered it impoſſible to diſ- 
cover his guilt, and ſoon after, in oppoſition to 
all the maxims of decency or of prudence, volun- 
tarily agreed to a marriage with him, which every 
conſideration ſhould have induced her to deteſt. 
By this verdict, Mary 1s not pronounced guilty of 
having contrived the murder of her huſband, 
or even of having previouſly given her conſent 
to his death; but ſhe is not acquitted of hav- 
ing diſcovered her approbation of the deed, by 
her behaviour towards him who was the author 
of it. 


TE other concluſion is that which Murray 
and his adherents laboured to eſtabliſh, © That 
James, ſometymme Erle of Bothwile, was the 
chiefe executor of the horribil} and unworthy 
murder, perpetrat in the perſon of umquhile 
King Henry of gude memory, fader to our 
Soveraine Lord, and the Queenis lauchfull 
huſband; ſa was ſhe of the foreknowledge, 
counſall, deviſe, perſwadar and commander of 
the ſaid murder to be done.” Good. ii. 207. 

Wulch of theſe concluſions is molt agreeable 
to the evidence that has been produced, I leave 
my readers to determine, 
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No. I. (Vol. I. p. 216.) 


A MEMORIAL. of certain points meet 
for reſtoring the realm of ScoTLANDU to 
the antient weale. 


MPRIMIS, it is to be noted, that the beſt worldly feli- 
] city that Scotland can have, 1s either to continue in a 

perpetual peace with the kingdom of England, or to 
be made one monarchy with England, as they both make 
but one iſland, divided from the reſt of the world, 

IF the firſt is ſought, that is, to be in perpetual peace 
with England, then muſt it neceltarily be provided, that 
Scotland be not fo ſubject to the appointments of France, 
as is preſently, which, being an antient enemy to England, 
ſceketh always to make Scotland an inſtrument, to exer- 
ciſe, thereby, their malice upon England, and to make a 
foot- ſtool thereof to look over England as they may. 

THEREFoRt, when Scotland ſhall come into the hands 
of a mere Scottiſh man in blood, then may there be hope 


of ſuch accord ; but as long as it is at the commandment. 


of the French, there is no hope to have accord long be- 
twixt theſe two realms, | 

THEREFORE ſecing it is at the French King's com - 
mandment by reaſon of his wife, it is to be conſidered four 
the weale of Scotland, that until ſhe have children, and 


during her abſence out of the realm, the next heirs to 


the crown, being the houſe of the Hamiltons, ſhould have 
regard hereto, and to ſee that neither the crown be impoſed 
nor waſted ; and, on the other fide, the nobility and com- 
monalty ought to force that the laws and the old cuſtoms 
of the realm be not altered, neither that the country be not 
impoveriſhed by taxes, empreſt, or new impolts, after the 

| | Manner 
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manner of France; for proviſion wherein, both by the law 
of God and man, the French king and his wife may be 
moved to reform their mifgovernance of the land. 

AND for this purpoſe, it were good that the nobility 
and commons joined with the next heir of the crown, to 
ſeek due reformation of ſuch great abuſes as tend to the 
ruin of their country, which muſt be done before thc 
French grow too ſtrong and inſolent. 

FirxsT, That it may be provided, by conſent of the 
three eſtates of the land, that the land may be free from all 
idolatry like as England is; for juſtification whereof, i! 
any free general council may be had where the Pope of 
Rome have not the feat of judgment, they may offer to 
ſhew their cauſe to be moſt agreeable to Chriſt's religion. 

Nrxr, to provide that Scotland might be governed, in 
all rules and officers, by the antient blood of the realm. 
without either captains, lieutenants, or ſoldiers, as al! 


other Princes govern their countries, and eſpecially tha: 


the forts might be in the hands of mere Scottiſh men. 

THIRDLY, that they might never be occaſioned to 
enter into wars againſt England, except England ſhould 
give the firſt cauſe to Scotland, 

FouRTHLY, that no nobleman of Scotland ſhould re- 
ceive penſion of France, except it were whilſt he did ſerve 
in France, for otherwiſe thereby the French would ſhort] y 
corrupt many to betray their own country, | 

FiFTHLY, that no office, abbey, living, or commodity, 
be given to any but mere Scottiſh men, by the aſſent of the 
three eſtates of the realm, 

SIXTH, that there be a council in Scotland appointed 
in the queen's abſence, to govern the whole realm, and in 
thoſe caſes not to be directed by the French. 

 SEVENTHLY, that it be by the ſaid three eſtates ap- 
pointed how the queen's revenue of the realm ſhall be ex- 
pended, how much the queen ſhall have for her portion 
and cſtate during her abſence, how much ſhall be limited 


to the governance and defence of the realm, how much 


yearly appointed to be kept in treaſure. : 
In theſe, and ſuch like points, if the French king and 


the queen be found unwilling, and will withſtand theſe 


proviſions for the weale of the land, then hath the three 
eſtates of the realm authority, forthwith, to intimate to 
the ſaid king and queen their humble requeſts; and if the 
ſame be not effectually granted, then humbly they ane 

| comm! 
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commit the governance thereof to the next heir of the 


crown, binding the ſame alſo to obſerve the laws and an- 


tient rights of the realm, | 
FINALLY, If the queen ſhall be unwilling to this, as it is 
likely ſhe will, in reſpect of the greedy and tyrannous af— 


ſcction of France, then it is apparent that Almighty 


God is pleaſed to transfer from her the rule of the king- 
dom for the weale of it, and this time muſt be uſed with 
great circumſpection, to avoid the deceipts and tromperics 
of the French. 

AND then may the realm of Scotland conſider, being 
once made free, what means may be deviſed by God's 
goudnels, to accord the two realms, to endure for time 


to come at the pleaſure of Almighty God, in whoſe hands 
the hearts of all princes be. 


No. II. (Vol. I. p. 226.) 


A letter of Maitland of Lethington's, thus di- 
refed: 


To my loving friend James. Be this delivered 
at London, 


UNDERSTAND by the laſt letter I received from yow, 
that diſcourſing with zour countrymen upon the mat- 

ter of Scotland, and commoditeys may enſew to that 
realm hereafter, giff ze preſently aſſiſt ws with zour forces, 
ze find a nombre of the contrary adviſe, doubting that we fall 
not at length be found truſty friends, nor mean to conty- 
new 1n conſtant ametye, albeit we promiſe, but only for 
avoyding the preſent danger make Zow to ſerve our turne, 
and after being delivered, becum enemies as of before. For 
profe quhareof, they alledge things that have paſt betwixt 
ws heretofore, and a few preſumptiones tending to the ſam 
end, all grounded upon miſtruſt; quhilks, at the firſt ſicht, 
have ſome ſhewe of apparance, gif men wey not the circum- 
ſtances of the matter; but git they will confer the tyme 
paſt with the preſent, conſider the nature of this caus, 
and eſtate of our contrye, I doubt not but jugement ſal be 
able to baniſh miſtruſt, And firſt, I wad wiſh ze ſhould 
examyne the cauſes off the old inmitye betwixt the 
realms of England and Scotland, and quhat moved our 
Vor. II. C c anceſtqurs 
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anceſtours to enter into ligue with the Frenche; quhilke 
by our ſtoreys and regiſtres off antiquiteys appear to be 
theſe. The princes of England, ſome tyme, alledging a 
certain kynde of ſoveraintye over this realm; ſome tyme 
upon hye courage, or incited by incurfions off 6ur bor- 
dourares, and ſemblable occaſions, mony tymes enterpri- 
fed the conqueſt of ws, and fa far furth preiſt it by force 
off armes, that we wer dryven to great extramiteys, by 
toſs of our princes, our noblemen, and a good part of our 
cuntrey, ſa that experience taught ws that our owne ſtrength 
was ſcarſe ſuſhcient to withſtand the force of England. 
The Frenche zour auncient enemies, conſidering well how 
nature had ſa placed ws in a iſtand with zow, that na na- 
tion was able ſa to annoye England as we being enemycs, 
ſoucht to joine ws to theym in ligue, tending by that 
meane to detourne zour armyes from the invaſion off 
France, and occupy zow in the defence of zour country 
at hame, offering for that effe& to beſtowe ſome charge 


upon ws, and for compaſling off theyr purpos, choylcd a 


tyme to propone the matter, quhen the freſche memory ct 
injuris Iately receaved at zour hands, was fa depely pren- 
ted on our hartes, that all our myndes were occupied how 
to be revenged, and arme ourſelfes with the powar of 4 
forayne prince againſt zour enterpriſes thereafter. 

I'Hls wes the beginning off our confederacy with France. 
At quhilk tyme, our cronicles maks mention, that ſome 01 
the wyſeſt foreſaw the perril, and ſmall frute fhould re- 
dound to us thereof at lenth: zit had affection ſa blinded 
zugement, that the adviſe of che maiſt part overcame the 
beſt. The maiſt part of ali querells betwixt ws ſince 
that tyme, at leaſt quhen the provocation came on our 
tyde, hes ever fallen out by theyr procurement rather 
than any one caus off our ſelfes: and quhenſaever we brack 
the peace, it come partly by theyr intyſements, partly to 
eſchew the conqueſt intended by that realm. But now hes 
God's providence fa altered the caſe, zea changed it to 
the plat contrary, that now hes the Frenſche taken zour 
place, and we, off very jugement, becum defyrous to have 
zow in theyr rowme. Our eyes are opened, we eſpy how 
uncarefub they have been of our weile at all tymes, how 
they made ws ever to ſerve theyr turne, drew us in maiſt 
dangerous weys for theyre commodite, and nevertheleſs 
wad not ſtyck, oft tymes, againſt the natour of the ligue, 
to contrak peace, leaving ws in weyr, We fac that their 
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{ypport, off late zeres, wes not grantit for any affection 
they bare to ws, for pytie they had off our eſtate, for re- 
compenſe of the lyke friendſhip ſchawin to theym in tyme 
off theyr afflictiones, but for ambition, and inſaciable cu- 
piditie to reygne, and to mak Scotland ane acceflary to the 
crown of France, This was na friendly office, but mere 
cenary, craving hyre farre exceeding the proportion of 
theyr deſerving; a hale realm for the defence of a part. 
We ſee theym manifeſtly attempt the thing we ſuſpected 
off zow ; we feared ze ment the conqueſt off Scotland, 
and they are planely fallen to that work; we hated zow 
for doubt we had ze ment evill towards ws, and fall we 
love theym, quhilks bearing the name off frends, go about 
to bring ws in maiſt vile ſervitude? Gif by zour frendly 
ſupport at this tyme, ze ſall declare that not only ſeek ze 
not the ruyne of our country, but will preſerve the liber- 
tie thereof from conqueſt by ſtrangeares, fall not the oc- 
caſion off all inimite with zow, and ligue with theym, 
be taken away? The cauſes being removed, how fall the 
effectes remane? The fear of conqueſt made us to hate 
zo, and love theym, the cais changed, quhen we ſee theym 
planely attempt conqueſt, and zow ſenaw ws friendſhip, 
ſall we not hate theym, and favour zow? Gif we have 
ſchawne ſa great conſtance, continuing ſa mony zeares in 
amity with theym, off quhome we had ſa ſmall commo- 
dite, quhat fall move us to breake with zow, that off all 
nations may do ws greateſt plefour ? 

Bur ze will ſay, this matter may be reconcyled, and 
then frends as off before. I think weill peace is the end 


of all weyr, but off this ze may be aſſured, we will never 


ſa far truſt that reconciliation, that we wil be content to 
forgo the ametye of England, nor do any thing may bring 
ws in ſuſpicion with zow. Giff we wold, at any tyme 
to pleaſe theym, break with zow, ſhould we not, beſydes 
the loſſe off eſtimation and diſcrediting off ourſelfes, per- 
petually expone our common weill to a maiſt manifeſt dan- 
ger, and becum a prey to theyr tyranny ? Quhais aid 
could we implore, being deſtitute of zour friendſhip, gif 
they off new wald attempt theyr formar enterpriſe ? Quhat 
nation myght help ws giff they wald, or wald gift they 
might? and it is lyke eneuch, thay will not {tick hereaf- 
ter to tak theyr tyme off ws, quhen diſpleſour and grudge 
hes taken depe rute on baith ſydes, ſeeing ambition has ſa 
impyrit ower theyr reaſon, that before we had ever done 
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any thing myght offend theym, but by the contrary plea- 
ſed them by right and wrang, they did not ſtick to at- 
tempte the ſubverſion of our hale ſtate, I Wald ze ſhould 
not eſteeme ws fa barayne of jugement, that we cannot 
forcſee our awne perril; or fa fooliſche, that we will not 
ſtudy by all gode means to entertayne that thing may be 
our ſafetye; quhilk conſiſtes in all the relaying of zour 
friendſhips. I pray zow conſider in like caſe, when, in the 
days of zour princes off maiſt noble memory king Henry 
the VIII. and king Edward the VI. meanes were opened 
off amytye betwixt baith realms; was not at all tymes the 
difference of religion the onley ſtay they were not em- 
braced? Did not the craft of our clergy and power ot 
theyr adherents ſubvert the deviſes of the better ſort ? 
But now has God off his mercy removed that block furth 
off the way; now is not theyr practice lyke to tak place 
any mare, when we ar comme to 2 conformity off doc- 
trine, and profes the ſame religion with zow, quhilk ! 
take to be the ſtrayteſt knot of amitye can be deviſed, Gift 
it may be alledged, that ſome of our countrymen, at ony 
tyme, violated theyr promis ? gift ze liff to way the cir- 
cumſtances, ze fall find the promis is rather brought on 
by neceſſite, after a great overthraw off our men, then 
comme off fre will, and tending ever to our great in- 


commodite and decay off our haill ſtate, at leift ſa taken, 


But in this caſe, fall the preſervation of our libertie be 
inſeparably joined with the keping off promeſſe, and the 
violation of our fayth caſt ws in maiſt miſerable ſervi- 


| tude, So that giff neyther the fear off God, reverence of 


man, religion, othe, promiſe, nor warldly honeſt ye wes 
fuffcient to bynd us, yet fall the zeale of our native 
countrey, the maintenance off our own eſtate, the ſafety 
of our wyttes and childrene from flavery, compell ws to 
kepe promifle, I am aſſured, it is trewly and ſincerely 
ment on our part to continew in perpetual ametye with 
zow; it ſall be uttered by our proceedings. Gift ze be 
as deſyrous of it as we ar, aſſurances may be devyſed, 
quharby all partyes will be out of doubte. There be 
gode meanes to do it, fit in{truments for the purpos, tyme 
terves weill, the inhabitants of baith realms wiſh it, God 
hes wrought in the people's hartes on bayth parties a cer- 
taine fill agreement upon it, never did, at any tyme, fo 
mony things concurre at ones to knyt it up, the diſpoſi- 
tion of a few, quhais harts are in Godis hands, may mak 
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up the hale. I hope he quha hes begun his work, and 
mainteyned it quhile now, by the expectation of man, 
ſall perfyte it. 

[ PRAY zow, let not zour men dryve tyme in conſulta- 
tion, quhether ze ſall ſupport ws or no. Seyng.the mater 
ſpeaketh for itfelf, that ze mon take upon zow the de— 
fence off our caus, gift ze have any reſpect for zour awne 
weill. Their preparatives in France, and levying of men 
in Germany, (quheyroff I am lately advertiſed) ar not al- 
tozydder ordeyned for us, ze ar the mark they ſhote at ; 
they ſeke our realme, but for ane entrey to zours. Giff 
they ſhould directly ſchaw hoſtilite to zow, they knaw 
z0 wald mak redy for theyme, thercfor they do, by in- 
direct meanes, to blind zow, the thing, they dare not as 
zit planely attempte. They ſeme to invade us to th' end 
that having aſſembled theyr hayle forces ſa nere zour 
bordours, they may unlok it to attack zow: It is ane of 
theyr ald fetches, making a ſchew to one place, to lyght 
on ane other, Remember how covertly zour places about 
Boulougne were aſlaizeit, and carryed away, ze being in 
peace as now, How the enterpriſe of Calais was fynely 
diſſembled, I think. ze have not ſa ſone forgotten. Be- 
ware of the third, prevent theyr policy by prudence, 


Gift ze ſe not the lyke diſpoſition preſently in theym, 2e 


ſe nathing. It is a groſſe ignorance to miſknaw, what all 
nations planely ſpeks off. Tak hede ze zay not hereafter, 
+ Had I wiſt;”” ane uncomely ſentence to procede off a 
wyſe man's mouth. That is onwares chanced on to zow, 
quhilk zow commonly wiſſed, that this countrey myght 
be divorſed from the Frenſche, and is ſa comme to pals as 
was maiſt expedient for zow. For gift by your intyſe- 
ment we had taken the mater in hand, ze myght have 


ſuſpected we would have been untruſty frends, and na 


lunger continued ſtedfaſte, then perril had appeared. But 


now, quhen off our ſelf, we have conceyved the hatered, 
provoked by private injuries, and that theyr evil dealing 
with ws hes deſerved our inimitye, let no man dobte but 
they fall fynde ws ennemyes in erneſt, that ſa ungent- 
ly hes demeyned our countrey, and at quhais hands 
we can look for nathing but all extremitye, giff ever 
they may get the upper hand. Let not this occaſion, 
la happely offered, eſcape zow : giff ze do, neglecting the 
preſent opportunitie, and hoping to have ever gode luł 
comme leaping upon zow, it is to be feared zour enemye 
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ware ſo great, and ſa ſtrang, that afterwards quben 70 
wald, ze ſall not be able to put him down; and then, 65 
ZzZcur ſmart, after the tyme, ze will acknowledge zour 
error. Ze have felt, by experience, quhat harme cometh 
of overſight, and truſting to zour enemyes promeſſe We 
offer zow the occaſion, quheyrby zour former lolles may 
be repayred, Quhilk gif ze Jet over ſlyde, ſuffering ws 
to be overrun, quha then, I pray zow, fall ſlay the 
Frenſche, that they fall not invade Zow in zour own 
boundes, fick it is their luſt to reygne, that they can nci- 
ther be content with theyr fortune preſent, nor reſt and be 
ſatished when they have gode luck, but will ſtill follow 
on, having in theyr awne brayne conceaved the image of 
ſa great a conqueſt, quhat think ye ſal be the end? Js 
ther any of ſa ſmall jugement, that he doth not foreſee 
already, that theyr hail force ſall then be bent agaluſt 
zow ? | | 

IT fall not be amis, to conſider in quhat caſe the 
Frenſche be preſently. Theyr eſtate is not always fa 
calme at hame as every man thinketh. And trewly it 
wes not theyr great redines for weyr made theym to tak 
this mater on hand, at this tyme, but rather a vayne trust 
in their awne policy, thinking to have found na re{iit- 
ance, their opinion hes deceaved theym, and that makes 


them now amaſed. The eſtates off the empire (as ! 


heare) has ſuted reſtitution off the” Imperial towns Metz, 
Toull, and Verdun, quhilk may grow to ſome beſy nes; 
and all thing is not a calme within theyr awne countrey, 
the leſs fit they be preſently for weyr, the mare opportune 
efteme ye the time for zow. Giff the lyke occaſion were 
offered to the Frenſche againſt zow, wey, how gladly 
would they embrace it. Are ze not eſchamed of zour 
fleuth, to ſpare theym that hes already compaſſed zour 
deſtruction, giff theym wer able? Conſider with Zzour 
ſelf quhilks is to be choyſed ? To weyr againſt them out 
with zour realme or within? Giff quhill ze ſleape, we 
{al be overthrowne, then fall they not fayle to fute zow in 
zour awne countrey, and uſe ws as a fote ſtole to overloke 
zow. But ſome will ſay, perhaps, they meane it not. 
It is foly to think they wald not giff they wer able, quhen 
before hand they ſtick not to giff zour armes, and uſurpe 
the ſtyle of zour crown, Then quhat difference there is to 
camp within zowr awne bounds or without, it is manifeſt. 
Giff twa armyes ſhould camp with in zowr country, but 3 
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moneth; albeit ye receaved na other harme, zit ſhould 
zowr loſſe be greatar, nor all the charge ze will nede to 
beſtow on our ſupport will draw to, beſydes the diſho- 
nour, 

Lr not men, that eyther lack gode adviſe, or ar not 
for particular reſpects weill affected to the caus, move zow 
to ſubtract zour helping hand, by alleging things not ap- 
parent, for that they be poſſible, It is not, I grant, un- 

offible that we may receave conditiones of peace; but [ 
ſee little likelyhode that our ennemyes will offer ws ſik as 
will remove all miſtruſt, and giff we wald have accepted 
others, the mater had bene lang or now compounded. 
Let zow not be moved for that they terme ws rebelles, 
and diffames our juſt querell with the name of conſpiracy 
againſt our ſoverayne. It is hir hyenes right we mane. 
tayne, It is the liberty off hir realm we itudy to pre- 
ſerve, with the hazard of our lyves. We are not (God 
knaweth) comme to this poynt for wantones, as 
men impatient of rewll, or willing to ſchake of the 
zoke of government, but ar drawne to it by neceſ- 
ſite, to avoyde the tyranny of ſtrangeares, ſeaking ta 
defraude ws of lawful government. Giff we ſhould 
ſuffer ſtrangeares to plant themſeiffes peaceably in all 
the ſtrenthes of our rcalme, fortify the ſeyportes, and 
maiſt important places, as ane entre to a plain conqueſt, 
now in the minoritie of our ſoverane, beyng furth of the 
realme, ſhould we not be thought oncareful off the com- 
mon weill, betrayares of our native countrey, and evill 
ſubjects to hir majeſte? Quhat other opinion could ſche 
have off ws? Might ſhe not juſtly hereafter call ws to 
accompt, as negligent miniſteres ? Giff ſtrangeares ſhould 
be thus ſuffered to broke the chefe offices, beare the hail 
rewll, alter and pervert our lawes and liberty at theyr ple- 


tour; myght not the people eſteem our noblemen unwor- 


thy the place of counſalours? We mean na wyſe to ſub- 
trak our obedience from our ſoverane, to defraud hir hye- 
nes off her dew reverence, rents and revenues off hir 
crown. We ſeke nathing but that Scotland may remane, 
as of before, a fre realme, rewlit by hir hyenes and hir 
miniſteres borne men of the ſam ; and that the ſucceſſion of 
the crown may remane with the lawful blode. 

I WALD not ze ſould not ſa lyttil eſteme the friendſhip 
of Scotland, that ze juged it not worthy to be embraced. 
It ſall be na ſmall commodite for zow to be delivered off 
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the anoyance of ſo neir a nyghtbour, quhais inimitye may 
more trouble zow, then off any other nation albeit twyls 
as puiſfant, not lyeng dry marche with zow. Beſydes that 
2e ſall not nede to feare the invaſion off any prince lacky- 
ing the commodite to invade zow by land, on our land, 
Confider quhat ſuperfluous charge ze beſtowe on the for- 
tification and keping of Barwick ; quhilk ze may reduce 
to a mean ſowme, having ws to frendes. The realme of 
Ireland being of natour a gode and fertill countrey, by 
reaſon off the continewall unquietnes and lak of policey, 
ze knaw to be rather a burthen unto zow then great ad- 
vantage; and giff it were peaceable may be very commo— 
dious, For pacification quhayroff, it is not onknowne to 
zow quhat ſervice we ar abill to do, Refuſe not theyr 
commoditeys, beſides mony ma quhen they ar oftred, 
Quhilks albeit I ſtudy not to amplify and dilate, yet is na 
other countrey able to offer zow the lyke, and are the 
rather to be embraced, for that zour aunceſtors, by all 
meanes, maiſt erneſtly ſuted our amity, and yet it was 
not theyr hap to come by it. The mater hes almaiſt 
carryed me beyond the boundes of alattre, quhartor 1 will 
leave to trouble zow after I have geven you this note, [ 
wald wiſs that ze, and they that ar learned, ſould rede the 
twa former orations of Demoſthenes, called Olynthiacæ, 
and conſidere quhat counſall that wyſe oratour gave to 
the Athenians, his countrymen, in a lyke caſe; quhilk 
hes ſo great affinite with this cauſe of ours, that every 
word therof myght be applyed to our purpos. There may 
ze learne of him quhat adviſe is to be followed, when 
zour nyghtbours hous is on fyre : Thus I bid zow heartily 
fareweill. From Sant Andrews, the 20th of January, 


1559. 


No. III. (Vol. I. p. 234.) 


Part of a letter from Tho. Randolph to Sir Wil- 


liam Cecil, from the camp before Leith, 29th 
of April 1560, - 


| WILL only, for this time, diſcharge myſelf of my 
promiſe to the earl of Huntly, who ſo deſyreth to 
be recommended to you, as one, who with all his heart 
favoureth this cauſe, to the uttermoſt of his power. Halt 
the words that come out of his mouth were able to per- 
ſuade an unexperienced man to ſpeak farther in = - 
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nalf, than J dare be bold to write. I leave it to your ho- 
nour to judge of him, as of a man not unknown to you, 
and will myſelf always meaſure my thoughts, as he ſhail 


deſerve to be ſpoken of. With much difficulty, and great 


perſuaſion, he hath ſubſcribed with the reſt of the lords 
to join with them in this action; whatſomever he can in— 
vent to the furtherance of this cauſe, he hath promiſed to 
do with ſolemn proteſtation, and many words; he truſt— 
eth to adjoin many to this cauſe ; and faith ſurely that no 
man ſhall lie where he taketh part. He hath this day ſub- 
ſcribed a bond between England and this nation; he 
{aith, that there was never thing that liked him better, 


No. IV. (Vol. I. p. 248.) 


Randolph to Cecil, 1oth Augult 1560, From 
Edinburgh. 


G NCE the 29th of July, at what time I wrate laſt 
to your honour, I have heard of nothing worth the 
reporting. At this preſent it may p.caſe you to know, that 
the moſt part of the nobles are here arrived, as your ho- 
nour ſhall receive their names in writing. The car] of 
Huntly excuſeth himſelf by an infirmity in his leg. His 
lieutenant for this time is the lord of Lidington, choſen 
ſpeaker of the parliament, or harangue maker as theſe men 
term it, The firſt day of their fitting in parliament will 
be on Thurſday next. Hitherto as many as have been 
preſent of the lords have communed and deviſed of certain 
heads then to be propounded, as, who ſhall be ſent into 
France, who into England. It is much eaſier to find them 
than the other. It ſeemeth almoſt to be reſolved upon 
that for England the Maſter of Maxwell, and laird of 
Lidington. For France, Pitarrow and the Juſtice Clerk, 
Alſo they have conſulted whom they think meceteſt to 
name for the XXIV. of the which the XII. counſellors 
mult be choſen, They intend very ſhortly to ſend away 
Dingwall the herald into France, with the names of thoſe 
they ſhall chuſe ; and alſo to require the king and queen's 


conlent unto this parliament. They have deviſed how to 


have the contract with England confirmed by authority 
of parliament; how alſo to have the articles of the agree- 
ment between them and their king and queen _— 
| heſe 
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T keic things yet have only been had in communication, 
For the confirmation of the contract with England I have 
no doubt; for that | hear many men very much like the 
ſame, as the Earl of Athol, the Earl of Sutherland, the 
L. Glamis, who dined yeſterday with L. James. The 
Lord James requeſted me this preſent day to bring the 
contract unto him. I intend alfo, this day, to ſpeak un. 


to the L. Gray, in our L. Gray's name, for that he pro. 


miſed in my hearing to ſubſcribe, and then preſently 
would have done it, if the contract could have been had. 
For the more aſſurance againſt all inconvenients, I would 
beſides that, that I truſt it ſhall be ratified in parliament, 
that every nobleman in Scotland had put his hand and 
ſet his ſeal, which may always remain as a notable monu- 
ment, tho? the act of parliament be hereafter diſannulled. 
If it might, therefore, ſtand with your advice, that the 
lords might be written unto, now that they are here pre- 
ſent to that effect, or that I might receive from your Hoy, 
ſome earneſt charge to travel herein, I doubt not but it 


would ſerve to good purpoſe. If it might be alſo known 
with what ſubſtantial and effectious words or charge you 


defire to have it confirmed, | think no great difficulty 
would be made. The Earl Marſhal has oft been moved to 
ſubſcribe, he uſeth mo delays then men judged he would. 
His ſon told me yeſterday, that he would ſpeak with me 
at leiſure, ſo did alſo Drumlanrick; I know not to what 
purpoſe: I have cauſed L. James to be the earneſter with 
the L. Marſhal, for his authority's ſake, when of Jate 
it was in conſultation by what means it might be wrought, 
that the .amity between theſe two realms might be 
perpetual; and among diverſe men's opinion, one faid 
that he knew of no other, but by making them both 
one, and that in hope of that mo things were done, 
than would otherwiſe have ever been granted; the eat! 
of Argyll adviſed him earneſtly to ſtick unto that, that he 
had promiſed, that it ſhould paſs his power and all the 
crafty knaves of his counſel (I am bold to uſe unto your 
H. his own words), to break ſo godly a purpoſe. 
This talk liked well the afliſters, howſomever it 
pleaſed him to whom it was ſpoken unto. The barons, 
who in time paſt have bcen of the parliament, had 
yeſterday a convention among themſelves in the church, 
in very honeſt and quiet ſort; they thought it good to 
require to be reſtored unto their ancient liberty, to have 
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voice in parliament, They preſented that day a bill 
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unto the lords to that effect, a copy whereof ſhall be 
ſent as ſoon as it can be had, It was anſwered unto 
geutly and taken in good part. It was referred unto the 
lords of the articles, when they are choſen to reſolve 
thereupon. Here follows a long paragraph concerning 
the fortifications of Dunbar, Sc. — This prelent morning, 
viz, the gth, I underſtood, that the lords intended to be 
at the parliament, which cauſed me ſomewhat to ſtay my 
letter, to ſee what I could hear or learn worth the re- 
portinz unto your Hong The lords, at ten of the clock, 
aſſembled themſelves at the palace, where the duke lieth ; 
from whence they departed towards the Tolbooth, as 
they were in dignity, Each one being ſet in his ſeat, in 
ſ1ch order as your H. ſhall receive them in this ſcroll. 
The crown, the mace, the ſword, were laid in the queen's 
ſcat. Silence being commanded, the L. of Lidington 
began his oration, He excuſed his inſufficiency to occupy 
that place, He made a brief diſcourſe of things paſt, and 
of what neceſſity men were forced unto for the defence of 
their country, what remedy and ſupport it pleaſed God 
to ſend them in the time of their neceſſity, how much he 
were bound heartily to acknowledge it, and to requite it. 
He took away the perſuaſion that was in many men's 
mind that lay back, that miſdeemed other things to be 
meant than was attempted, He adviſed all eſtates to la 

all particulars apart, and to bend themſelves wholly to 
the true ſervice of God and of their country, He willed 
them to remember in what ſtate it had been of long time 
ior lack of government, and exerciſe of juſtice, In the 
end, he exhorted them to mutual amity and hearty friend- 
ſhip, and to live with one another as members all of one 
body. —He prayed God long to maintain this peace and 
amity with all princes, eſpecially betwixt the realms of 
England and Scotland, in the fear of God, and ſo ended. 


The clerk of regiſter immediately ſtood up, and aſced 


them to what matter they would proceed: It was thought 


neceſſary, that the articles of the peace ſhould be confirmed 


with the common conſent, for that it was thought necei- 
ſary to ſend them away with ſpecd into France, and to re- 
ceive the ratification of them as ſoon as might be. The 
articles being read, were immediately agreed unto: A day 
was appointed to have certain of the nobles ſubſcribe unto 
them, and to put their ſeals, to be ſent away by a 
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herald, who ſhall alſo bring the ratification again wit) 
him. The barons, of whom 1 have above written, re. 
quired an anſwer to their requeſt, ſomewhat was ſaid 
unto the contraiy. The barons alleged for them cuſtom 
and authority. It was in the end reſolved, that there ſhoii]/] 
be choſen ſix to join with the lords of the articles, and 
that if they, after good adviſement, ſhould find it right 
and neceſſary for the commonwealth, it ſhould be ratited 
at this parliament for a perpetual law, "The lords procecd. 
ed immediately hereupon, to the chuſing of the lords of the 
articles. The order is, that the lords ſpiritual chuſe the 
temporal, and the temporal the ſpiritual, and the burgelles 
their own. There were choſen as in this other paper! 
have written. This being done, the lords departed and 
accompanied the duke, all as far as the Bow (which iz 
the gate going out of the high ſtreet), and many down 


into the palace where he lieth. The town all in armour, 


the trumpets ſounding, and other muſic ſuch as they 
have. Thus much I report unto your honour of that | 
did both hear and fee. Other ſolemnities have not been 
uſed ſaving in times long paſt the lords have had parli.- 
ment robes, which are now with them wholly out of ule. 


THE names of as many earls and lords ſpiritual and 
temporals as are ailembled at this parliament, 


The duke of Chatelherault. 


Earls, Lords Lords Spiritual. 
Arran, Erſkine, St. Andrews. 
Argyll. Ruthven. Dunkell. 
Athole. Lindſey. Athens, 
Crawford, Somervill, The biſhop of the Iſles. 
Caſſils. Cathcart. Abbots and Priors, 1 
Marſhall. Hume. know not how many. 
Morton. Livingſton. 8 
Glencairn. Innermeth. 
Sutherland. Boyd. 
Cathneſs. Ogilvy. 
Rothes. Fleming. 
Monteith, Glamis. 
N Gray. 
Ochiltree, 
Gordon. ; 
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The Lords of the Articles. 


Spiritual. Temporal, Barons clected to be 
of the Articles, 

Athens. The Duke. Maxwell. 

cs, | Areyll. Tillibardine. 

Lord James. Marſhall. Cunninghamhcad. 

Arbroath. Athole, Lochenvar, 

Newbottle, Morton. Pittarow. 

Lindoris. Glencairn. Lundy. 

Cowpar. Ruthven. Ten Provoſts of the 


inroſs. Erſkine. Chief towns, which 
Fil winning. Boyd. alſo are of the Ar- 
Lindtay. ticles. 


So that with the Subprior of St. Andrews, the whole 


70 36. 


Ir were too long for me to rehearſe particularly the 
diſpoſition, and chiefly the affections of theſe men, that are 
at this time choſen lords of the articles. May it ſatisfy 
aur Honr, for this time to know that, by the common 
opinion of men, there was not a ſubſtantialler or more ſuf- 
ficient number of all forts of men choſen in Scotland theſe 
many years, nor of whom men had greater hope of good 
to enſue, This preſent morning, viz. the roth, the L. 
of Lidington made me privy unto your letter; he intend- 
eth, as much as may be, to follow your advice. Some 
hard points there are. He himſelf is determined not 
10 go into France, He allegeth many reaſons, but 
ſpeaketh leaſt of that, that moveth him moſt, which is 
the example of the laſt, that went on a more grateful 
meſſage than he ſhall carry, and ſtood on other terms 
with their prince than he doth, and yet your honour 
knoweth what the whole world judgeth. 


Petition of the Leſſer Barons to the Parliament, 


held Aug. 1560. 


Y lords, unto your lordſhips, humbly means and 

ows, we the barons and freeholders of this 

realm, your brethren in Chriſt, That whereas the cauſes of 
true religion, and common well of this realm, are, in this 
preſent parliament, to be treated, ordered, and eſtabliſhed, 
0 


Incloſed in 
Randolph's 
letter to Ce- 
cil, 15th 
Avg. 1560, 
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to the glory of God, and maintenance of the common. 
wealth; and we being the greateſt number in proportion, 
where the ſaid cauſes concern, and has been, and yet are 
ready to bear the greateſt part of the charges thercunti, 
as well in peace as in war, both with our bodics aud 
with our goods; and ſecing there is no place where we 
may do better ſervice now than in general councils and 
partiaments, in giving our beſt advice and reaſon, vote 
and councell for the furtherance thereof, for the mainte— 
nance of virtue, and puniſhment of vice, as uſe and cuſtom 
had been of old by ancient acts of parliament obſerved 


in this realm; and whereby we underſtand that we ought 


to be heard to reaſon and vote in all cauſes concerning 
the commonwealth, as well in councils as in patliaments, 
otherwiſe we think that whatſomever ordinances and {:. 
tutes be made concerning us and our eſtate, we not being 
required and ſuffered to reaſon and vote at the making 
thereof, that the ſame ſhould not oblige us to ſtand ther- 
to. "Therefore it will pleaſe your lordſhips to take con- 
fideration thereof, and of the charge born, and to be born 
by us, fince we are willing to ſerve truly to the common 
well of this realm, after our eſtate, that ye will, in this 
preſent parliament, and all counſells, where the common 
well of the realm is to be treated, take our advice, coun- 
ſel] and vote, ſo that, without the ſame; your lordſhips 


would ſuffer nothing to be paſſed and concluded in par- 


liament or councils aforeſaid; and that all acts of par- 
liament made, in times paſt, concerning us for our place 
and eſtate, and in our favour, be at this preſent parlia- 
ment confirmed, approved and ratified, and act of par- 
liament made thereupon, And your Lordfhips anſwer 
humbly beſeeches. 

Of the ſucceſs of this Petition, the following account is given 


by Randolph; Lett. to Cecil, 19 Aug. 1560. The mat- 
ters concluded and paſt by common conſent on Saturday 


laſt, in ſuch ſolemn ſort as the firſt day that they aſſem- 
bled, are theſe. Firſt, that the barons according to an 
old act of parliament, made in the time of James J. in 
the year of God 1427, ſhall have free voice in patlia- 
ment, this act paſſed without any contradiction. 
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No. V. (Vol. I. p. 259.) 


A letter of Thomas Randolph, the Engliſh reſi— 
dent, to the right worſhipful Sir William Cecil, 
nt. principal ſecretary to the queen's majeſty, 


Have received your honour's letters of the firſt of this 

month, written at Oſyes in Eflex; and alſo a letter 
unto the lord James, from his kinſman St. Come out of 
France, in this they agree both that the queen of Scotland 
is nothing changed of her purpole in home coming, 1 
allure your honour that will be a ſtout adventure for a 
fick craſed woman, that may be doubted as well what may 
happen unto her upon the ſeas, as alſo how heartily ſhe 
may be received when ſhe cometh to land of a great num- 
ber, who aie utterly perſuaded that ſhe intendeth their 
utter ruin, come when ſhe will; the preparance is very 


ſmall whenſoever that ſhe arrive, ſcarcely any man can be 


perſuaded that ſhe hath any ſuch thought in her head, I 
have ſhown your honours letters unto the lord James, lord 
Morton, lord Lidington; they wiſh, as your honour doth, 
that ſhe might be ſtayed yet for a ſpace, and if it were 
not for their obedience ſake, fome of them care not tho? 
they never ſaw her face. They travel what they can to 
prevent the wicked devices of Uicſe miſchievous purpoſes 
of her miniſters, but I fear that that will always be found 
that filij hujus ſeculi, they do what they can to ſtand with 
the religion, and to maintain amity with their neighbours z 
they have alſo need to look unto themlelves, for their ha- 
zard is great, and that they ſee there is no remedy nor 
ſafety for themſelves, but to repoſe themſelves upon the 
queen's majeſty, our ſovereign's favours and ſupport. 
Friends abroag they have none, nor many in whom they 
may truſt at home. There are in mind ſhortly to try what 
they may be aſſured at of the queen's majeſty, and what 
they may aſſuredly perform of that they intend to offer for 
their parties. This the queen of Scotland above all other 
things doubteth; this ſhe ſeeketh by all means to pre- 
vent; and hath cauſed St. Come, in her name, carneſtly 
to write to charge him that no fuch things be attempted 
before her coming home; for that it is ſaid, that they too 
already arrived here out of England for the purpoſe, what 


ſemblant ſomever the noblemen do make, that they are 
grieved 
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grieved with their queen's refuſal, that cometh far fon 
their hearts. "They intend to expoſtulate with me here. 
upon. I have my anſwer ready enough for them, If ſhe 
thruſt all Engliſhmen out of this country, I doubt not 
but there ill be ſome of her own that will bear us {ome 
kindneſs, Of me ſhe ſhall be quit, fo ſoon as it pleaſcth 
the queen's majeſty my miſtreſs no longer to uſe my fer. 
vice in this place. By ſuch talk, as I have of late had with 
the lord James and lord of Lidington, I perceive that 
they are of mind that immediately of the next convention, 
I ſhall repair towards you with their determinations, and 
reſolutions, in all purpoſes, wherein your honour's advice 
is earneſtly required, and ſhortly looked for. Whatſom: 
ever I deſire myſelf, I know my will ought to be ſubject 
unto the queen my ſovereign's pleafure, but to content 
myſelf, would God I were fo happy as to ſerve her majeſty 
in as mean a ſtate as ever poor gentleman did, to be quit 
of this place; not that I do in my heart wax weary of 
her majeſty's ſervice, but becauſe my time and years re. 
quire ſome place of more repoſe and quietneſs than I find 
in this country. I doubt alſo my inſufficience when other 
troubles in this country ariſe, or ought ſhall be required 
of me to the advancement of her majeſty's ſervice, that 
either my will is not able to compaſs, or my credit ſuth- 
cient to work to that effect, as perchance fhall be looked 
for at my hands. As your honour hath been a means of 
my continuance in this room, ſo I truſt that I ſhall find 
that continual favour at your hands, that ſo ſoon as it ſhall 
ſtand with the queen's majeſty's pleaſure, I may give this 
place unto ſome far worthier than I am myſelf, and in the 
mean ſeaſon, have my courſe direcled by your good ad- 
vice how I may by my contrivance do ſome ſuch ſcrvice, 
as may be agreeable to her majeſty's will and pleaſure, 

THESE few words, I am bold to write unto your ho— 
nour of myſelf. For the reſt, where that is wiſhed that 
the lords will ſtoutly continue yet for one month, I aflure 
your honour that there is yet nothing omitted of their old 
and accuſtomed manner of doing, and ſeeing that they 
have brought that unto this point, and ſhould now pte— 
vail, they were unworthy ot their lives. 

I FinD not that they are purpoſed ſo to leave the mat- 
ter. I doubt more her money than I do her fair words; 
and yet can I not conceive what great things can be 
wrought with forty thouſand crowns, and treaſure of je 
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own here I know there is no ſure or ready means to get 
it, The lord of Lidington leaveth nothing at this time 
unwritten, that he thinketh may be able to ſatisfy your 
d-fire, in knowledge of the preſent ſtate of things here. 
Whatſomever cometh of that, he findeth it ever beſt, that 
ſhe come not ; but if ſhe do come, to let her know, at 
the firſt, what ſhe ſhall find, which is due obedience, 
and willing ſervice, if ſhe embrace Chriſt, and deſire to 
live in peace with her neighbours. By ſuch letters as you 
have laſt received, your honour ſomewhat underſtandeth 
of Mr. Knox himſelf, and alſo of others, what is deter- 
mined, he himfelf to abide the uttermoſt, and other never 
to leave him until God have taken his life, and thus to- 
ether with what comfort ſomever it will pleaſe you to 
give him by your letters, that the queen's majeſty doth not 
utterly condemn him, or at the leaſt in that point, that he 
is ſo ſore charged with by his own queen, that her majeſty 
will not allow her doing. I doubt not but it will be a 
.reat comfort unto him, and will content many others; 
his daily prayer is for the maintenance of unity with Eng- 
land, and that God will never ſuffer men to be ſo ungrate, 
as by any perſuaſion to run headlong unto the deſtruction 
of them, that -have ſaved their lives, and reſtored their 
country to liberty. I leave farther, at this time, to trouble 
your honour, deſiring God to ſend ſuch an amity between 
thele two realms that God may be glorified to them of this 
world, — At Edenburgh the gth of Auguſt 1561. 


No. VI. (Vol. I. p. 269.) 
A letter of Queen Elizabeth to Queen Mary =. 


To the right excellent, right high and mighty princeſſe, 


our right dear and well-beloved ſiſter and couſin the 
queen of Scotland. 


R IGHT excellent, right high, and mighty princeſſe, 
our right dear and right well- beloved ſiſter and cou- 
ſin, we greet you well. The Lord of St. Coſme brought 
co us your letters, dated the Sth of this preſent at Ab- 
bevile, whereby ye ſignify, that although by the anſwer 
brought to you by Monſieur Doyzell, ye might have had 


5 gr is the complete paper of which that induſtrious and impartial collec- 
„ Biſhop Keith, has publiſhed a fragment, from what he calls his ſhattered 
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occaſion to have entered into ſome doubt of our amity, ve 
after certain purpoſes paſſed betwixt you and our ambi(. 
f.dor, you would affure us of your good meaning to live 
with us in amity, and for your purpoſe therein ye require 
us to vive credit to the ſaid St. Coſme. We have therc- 
unto thought good to anſwer as followeth. "The fac 
St. Coſme hath made like declaration unto us on your part, 
for your excuſe in not ratifying the treaty, as yourſ-!! 
made to our ambaſſador, and we have briefly anſwered to 
every the ſame points, as he can ſhew you: and if he 


| ſhall not ſo do, yet leaſt in the mean ſeaſon you might be 


induced to think that your reaſons has ſatisfied us, ſomer- 
ally we aſſure you, that to our requeſts your anſwer can- 
not be reputed for a ſatisfaction. For we require no be- 
nefit of you, but that you will perform your promiſe where- 
unto you are bound by your ſeal and your hand, for the 
reſuſal whereof we ſee no reaſon alledged can ſerve. Nei- 
ther covet we any thing, but that which is in your own 
power as queen of Scotland, that which yourſelf in word“ 
and ſpeech doth confeſs, that which your late huſband's 
our good brother's ambaſſadors and you concluded, that 
which your own nobility and people were made privy un- 
to, that which indeed made peace and quietneſs betwixt us, 
yea that, without which no perfect amity can continue 
betwixt us, as if it be indifterently weighed, we doubt 
not but ye will perceive, allow and accompliſh, Never- 
theleſs, perceiving by the report of the bringer, that you 
mean {urthwith upon your coming home, to follow herein 


the advice of your council in Scotland, we are content to 


ſuſpend our cenceipt of all unkindneſs, and do aflure you 
that we be fully reſolved, upon this being performed, te 
uiite a ſure band of amity, and to live in neighbourhobd 
with you as quietiy, friendly, yea as aſſuredly in the knot 
of friendfitip, as we be in the knot of nature and blood. 
And herein we be ſo earneſtly determined, that the world 
ſhould fee if the contrary ſhould follow (which God for- 
bid), the very occation to be in you and not in us; as the 
{tory witncileth the like of the king your father, our uncle, 
with whom our father ſought to have knit a perpetual 
bond by inviting to come in this realm to Y ork, of which 
matter we know there remain with us, and we think 
with you, ſundry witneſſes of our father's earneſt good 
meaning, and of the error whereunto divers evil council— 
lors induced your father; or finally where it ſeemeth that 
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report had been made unto you, that we had ſent our 
aamiral to the ſeas with our navy to impeche your paſ- 
e, both your ſervants do well underitand how falſe 
(hat is, knowing for a truth that we have not any more 
than two or three ſmall barks upon the ſeas, to apprehend 
certain pirates, being thereto entreated, and almoſt com- 
»:led, by the earneſt complaint of the ambaſſador ot 
ur 200d brother the king of Spain, made of certain Scot- 
tifhmen haunting our ſeas as pirates, under pretence of 
letters of marque, of which matter alſo we earneſtly require 
vou, at your coming to your realme, to have ſome good 
conſideration, and the rather for reſpect that ought to be 
etwixt your realme and the countries of us, of France, 
of Spain, and of the houſe of Burgundy. And ſo, right 
excellent, right high and mighty princeſs, we recommend 
us to you with moſt earneſt requeſt, not to neglect theſe 
our friendly and fiſterly offers of friendſhip, which, before 
God, we mean and intend to accomplith. - Given under 
our ſignet at Heyningham the 16th of Auguſt, in the third 
car of our reign. 


No. VII. (Vol. I. p. 304.) 


A letter of Randolph to the right honourable Sit 
William Cecil, knight, principal ſecretary to 
the queen's majeſty. 


F late, until the arrival of monſieur Le Croc, I had 
nothing worth the writing unto your honour, —Be- 
fore his coming we had ſo little to think upon, that we 
did nothing but paſs our time in feaſts, banquetting, 
maſking, and running at the ring, and ſuch like, He 
brought with him ſuch anumber of letters, and ſuch abun- 
dance of news, that, for the ſpace of three days, we gave 
ourſelves to nothing elſe but to reading of writings, and 
hearing of tales, many ſo truly reported, that they might 
be compared to any that ever Luciane did write de veris 
narrationibus. Among all his tidings, for the moſt aſ- 
lured, I ſend this unto your honour as an undoubted truth, 
which is, that the cardinal of Lorraine, at his being with 
the emperor, moved a marriage between his youngeſt ſon, 
the duke of Aſtruche, and this queen; wherein he hath 
{0 far travelled, that it hath already come unto this poinr, 
that if ſhe find it good, the ſaid duke will out of hand ſend 
D d 2 hither 
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Either his embaſſador, and farther proceed to the conſurr - 
mation hereof, with as convenient ſpeed as may be; and 
to the intent her mind may be the better known, Le Croc 
is ſent unto her with this meſſage from the cardinal, who 
hath promiſed unto the emperor, to have word again be- 
fore the end of May; and for this cauſe Le Croc is ready 
for his departure, and his letters writing both day and 


night. This queen being before advertized of his toward- 


neſs, by many means hath ſought far off, to know my 
lord of Murray's mind herein, but would never ſo plainly 
deal with him, that he could learn what her meaning is, 
or how ſhe is bent. She uſeth no man's council, but only 
this man's that laſt arrived, and aſſuredly until the L. of 
Lidington's return, ſhe will do what ſhe can to keey 
that ſecret ; and becauſe reſolution in his abſence cannot be 
taken, ſhe will, for this time, return Le Croc with requeſt, 
to have longer time to devize; and after, with the molt 
{peed ſhe can, ſhe fully purpoſeth to advertize him, I mean, 
ner uncle the cardinal, of her mind. Of this matter the 
L. of Lidington is made privy. I know not whether by 
ſome intelligence that he had before his departure, or fince 
his arrival in France, divers letters have paſled between 
her grace and him, whereof as much as it imported not 
greatly the knowledge of, was communicated to ſome, 
as much as was written in ſypher, is kept unto themſelves. 
Whether alſo the L. of Lidington hath had conference 
with the Spaniſh ambaſlador in England of this matter, 
or any like, I leave it unto your honour's good means, 
to get true knowledge thereof. Gueſſes or ſurmizes in 
fo grave matters, I would be loath to write for veritics. 
'This alfo your honour may take for truth, that the em- 
peror hath offered with his ſon, for this queen's dower, 
the county of Tyroll, which is ſaid to be worth 30,000 
frenks by year. Of this matter alſo the rhingrave wrote 
a letter unto this queen, out of France not long ſince. 
'T his is all that preſently I can write unto your honour 
hereof ; as I can come by farther knowledge, your honour 
ſhall be informed, 

I HAVE received your honour's writings by the Scot- 
tiſh man that laſt came into theſe parts; he brought allo 
letters unto this queen from the L. of Lidington ; theit 


date was old, and contained only the news of France. 


J perceive divers ways, that Newhaven is ſorre cloſes, 


but I am not fa ignorant of their nature, but that I my 
they 
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they will ſay as much as they dare do, I will not ſay as 
the proverb doth, canis timidus fortius latrat.“ From 
hence I do aſſure them, what means ſomever they make, 
or how pitiful ſomever their mone be, they are like to re- 
ceive but ſmall comfort for all their long allie. We 
{tand daily in doubt what friendſhip we ſhall need our- 
ſelf, except we put better order unto our miſruled papilts, 
than yet we do, or know how to bring to paſs that we 
may be void of their comber. 

To-morRRow, the 15th of this inſtant, the queen de- 
parteth of this town, towards Edenburgh. If my hap 
be good, you ſhall thoroughly hear ſome merry tidings 
of the Bp. of St. Andrews; upon Wedneſday next he 
ſhall be arraigned, and five other prieſts, for their maſſing 
at Eaſter laſt. Thus moſt humbly I take my leave; at 
St. Andrews the 15th of May, 1563. | 


No. VIII. (Vol. I. p. 313.) 


Letter of Randolph to the right honourable Sir 
William Cecil, knight, principal ſecretary to 
the queen's majeſty. 


AY it pleaſe your honour, the 7th of this inſtant, 
Rowlet, this queen's ſecretary, arrived here; he 
reporteth very honeſtly of his good ufage, he brought 


France, full of lamentation and ſorrow. She received 
trom the queen mother two letters, the one contained 
only the rehearſal of her griefs, the other ſignify the 
{tate of France as then it was, as in what ſort things were 
accorded, and what farther was intended for the appealing 
of the diſcords there, not miſtruſting but that if reaſon 
could not be had at the queen of England's hands, but 
that the realm of France ſhould find her ready and will- 
ing to ſupport and defend the right thereof, as by friend- 
ſhip and old alliance between the two realms ſhe is 
bound, 

How well theſe words do agree with her doings, your 
honour can well conſider, and by her writings in this fort 
unto this queen, (which 1 aſſure your honour is true) you 


may aſſuredly know, __ nothing ſhall be left undone 
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of her part, that may move debate or controverſie betiyo-n 
this queen and our ſovereign. 

IT was much muled at by the queen herſelf, how this 
new kindneſs came about, that at this time ſhe receive; 
two long letters written all with her own hand, ſaying, all 


— 
— 


the time ſince her return ſhe never received half ſo many 
lines, as were in one of the letters, which I can myſ-lf 
teſtify by the queen's own ſaying, and other good afſy. 
rance, where hitherto I have not been deceived. I can 
alſo farther aſſure your honour, that this queen hath fave 
that ſhe knoweth now, that the friendſhip of the qucc1/'; 
majeſty my ſovereign may ſtand her more in flead, than 
that of her good mother in France, and as ſhe is de/;r. 
ous of them both, ſo will ſhe not loſe the one for the 
other. I may alſo farther afture your honour, that what- 
ſomever the occaſion is, this queen hath ſ-mewhat in he 
heart that will burſt out in time, which will manifest that 
ſome unkindneſs hath paſſed between them, that will not 
be eaſy forgotten. In talk ſometimes with myſelf, ſhe faith 
that the queen mother might have uſed the matter other- 
wile than the hath done, and doth much doubt what ſha!! 
he the ſucceſs of her great deſire to govern alone, in all 
things to have her will, Seeing then that preſently they 
ſtand in ſuch terms one with the other, I tho't it better 
to confirm her in that mind (this queen I mean), than 
to ſpeak any word that might cauſe her to conceive bet- 
ter of the other. And yet I am aſſured {he ſhall receive 
as friendly letters, and as many good words from thi; 
gu-en, as the other did write unto her. Whether the 
queen mother will ſpeak any thing unto the L. of Li- 
dington of that purpoſe ſhe did write unto this queen 
of, I know not ; but if ſhe do, I think it hard if your ho- 
nour can get no favour thereof, at his return, or I per- 
chance by ſome means here, It may, perchance, be writ- 
ten only by that queen, to try what anſwer this queen 
will give, or underſtand what mind ſhe beareth unto the 
queen's majeſty our ſovereign. The queen knoweth now 
that the earl Bothwell is ſent for to London, She cau- 
fed a gentleman of hers to enquire the cauſe ; I anſwered 
that Frame none other, but that his takers were in con- 
troverſy who took him, and that it ſhould be judged 
there. I know that ſhe thinketh much that he is not ſent 
into Scotland, It is yet greatly doubted that if he were 


here, he would be reſerved for an evil inſtrument. L 
the 
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| „Jord of Lidington have not been plain with your ho— 
| 1 ng herein, he is in the wrong to thoſe who are his 
©i-nds here, but moſt of all to himſelf, There comes 


| + vulture in this realm, it ever that man come again into 
| credit. 

4 

] No. IX. (Vol. I. p. 322.) 

| The oration made by William Maitland of 1.e- 
| thington, younger ſecretary for the time, in the 
; parliament holden by our ſovereign the king's 
x mother, queen of this realm for the time, the 
0 time of the reſtitution of Umquile Matthew 
. Earl of Lenox. 

a NP Y Lords, and others here convened. Albeit, be 
g 1 * that it has pleaſed her Majeſty moſt graciouſly to 
. utter unto you, by her own mouth, ye may have ſuffi— 
: ciently conceived the cauſe of this your preſent aſſembly; 
N vet having her majeſty's commandment to fupply my 
f | Lord Chancellor's place, being preſently as ye ſee de— 
ceaſed, I am willed to expreſs the ſame ſomewhat more 
- | at large, : | = nu 
NoToOUR it is, how in her highneſs's minority, a pra- 

# ceſs of forfaultour was decreed againſt my Lord of Len- 

: nox, for certain offences alledged committed by him, 
. ſpecified in the dome and cenſement of Parliament given 
1 5 thereupon; by reaſon whereof he has this long time 
. | been exiled, and abſent forth of his native country; how 
5 ; vrievous the fame has been unto him, it has well appeared 
is 1 by divers his ſuites, ſundry ways brought unto her Ma— 
4 1 jeſty's knowledge, not only containing moſt humble and 
. a due ſubmiſſion, but always bearing witneſs of his good 
* 1 devotion to her Majeſty, his natural princeſs, and earneſt 
8 i aftection he had to her Highneſs moit humble fervice, it 
in ? it ſhould pleaſe her Majeſty of her clemency to make him 
ij bf able to enjoy the benefit of a ſubject ; many reſpects 
* Pl might have moved her Highneſs favourably to incline to 
- V. his requeſt, as the anciency of his houſe, and the ſir- 
od 9 name he bears, the honour he has to appertain to her 
nt ; Majeſty by affinity, by reaſon of my lady Margarct her 
8 on Highnefs's aunt, and divers other his good conſidera- 
11 tions, as alſo the effectuous requeſt of her good ſiſter the 
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Queen's Majeſty of England, whoſe earneſt commendation 
was not of leaſt moment, beſides that of her own natu- 
ral, her Majeſty has a certain inclination to pity the de. 
cay of noble houſes, and as we heard, by her own report, 


has a great deal more pleaſure to be the inſtrument oi 


the uphold, maintenance, and advancement of the ancient 
blood, than to have matter miniſtred of the decay or 
overthrow of any good race. Upon this occaſion, her 
Majeſty the more tenderly looked upon his requeſt, and 
her good ſiſter the Queen of England's favourable letter, 
written for recommendation of his cauſe, in conſideration 
whereof not only has ſhe granted unto him her letter of 
reſtitution, by way of grace, but alſo licenſed him to pur- 
ſue, by way of reduction, the remedies provided by the 
law for ſuch as think themſelves grieved by any judgment, 
unorderly led, and to have the proceſs reverſed ; for exa- 
mination whereof, it has pleaſed her Majeſty preſently to 
aſſemble you the three eſtates of this her realme, by 
whoſe advice, deliberation, and deciſion at her Majeſty's 
mind, to proceed forward upon his complaints, as the 
merits of the cauſe, laws of the realme, and practice ob- 
ſerved in ſuch caſes, will bear out. The ſum of all your 
proceedings at this time, being by that we have heard, thus 
as it were pointed out, I might here end, if the matter 
we have in hand gave me not occaſion to ſay a few more 
words, not far different from the ſame ſubject, wherein 
I would extend the circumſtances more largely. If I 
feared not to offend her highneſs, whoſe preſence and 
modeſt nature abhors long ſpeaking and adulation, and 
ſo will compel me to ſpeak ſuch things, as may ſeem to 
tend to any good and perfect point; and left it ſhould 
be compted to me, as that I were oblivious, if I ſhould 
omit to put you in remembrance, in what part we may ac- 
cept this, and the like demonſtcations of her gentill na- 
ture ; whoſe gracious behaviour towards all her ſubjects, 
in general, may ſerve for a good proof of that felicity, 
we may look for under her happy government, ſo long 
as it ſhall pleaſe God to grant her unto us; for a good 
harmony to be had in the common weill, the offices be- 
tween the prince and the ſubjects muſt be reciproque ; 
as by her Majeſty's prudence we enjoy this preſent peacc 
with all foreign nations, and quietneſs among yourſelves, 
in ſuch ſort, that I think juſtly it may be affirmed Scot- 
land, in no man's age, that preſently lives, was in greater 
15 . | . 
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tranquillity; ſo is it the duty of all us her loving ſubjects 
to acknowledge the ſame as a moſt high benefit, proceed- 
ing from the good government of her Majeſty, declaring 
ourſelves thankful for the ſame, and rendering to her Ma- 
jelty ſuch due obedience, as a juſt prince may look for 
at the hands of faithful and obedient ſubjects. I mean 
no forced nor unwilling obedience, which I know her 
nature dozs deteſt, but ſuch as procceds from the con- 
templation of her modeſt kind of regiment, will for love 
and duty ſake produce the fruits thereof. A good proof 
have we all in general had of her Majeſty's benignity 
theſe three years, that ſhe has lived in the government 
over you, and many of you have largely taſted of her large 
liberality and frank dealing ; on the other part her high- 
neſs has had large appearance of your dutiful obedience, 
ſo it becomes you to continue, as we have begun, in con- 
ſideration of the many notable examples of her clemenc 
above others her good qualities, and to abhor and deteſt 
all falſe bruites and rumours, which are the moſt peſtilent 
evils that can be in any common weill, and the ſowers and 
inventors thereof. Then may we be well aſſured to have 
of her an moſt gracious princeſſe, and ſhe moſt faithful and 
loving ſubjects; and ſo both the head and the members, 
being encouraged to maintain the harmony and accord of 
the politic bodies, whereof I made mention before, as 
the glory thereof ſhall partly appertain to her Majeſty, 
4% ſhall no ſmall praiſe and unſpeakable commodity re- 
Jound therethrough to you all univerſally her ſubjects. 


No. X. (Vol. I. p. 333.) 


The perils and troubles that may preſently enſue, 
and in time to come follow, to the Queen's ma- 
jeſty of England, and ſtate of this realm, up- 


on the marriage of the Queen of Scots to the 
Lord Darley. 


IRST, the minds of ſuch as be affected to the Queen 
of Scots, either for herſelf or for the opinion of 
her pretence to this crown, or for the deſire to have 
change of the forme of religion in this realm, or for the 
diſcontentation they have of the Queen's majeſty, or her 
lucceſſion, or of the ſucceſſion of any other beſide the 


Queen 
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Queen of Scotts, ſhall be, by this marriage, erde. 
comforted, and induced to deviſe and labour how to bring 
their deſires to paſs; and to make ſome eſtimate what 
perſons thoſe are, to the intent the quantity of the dan. 
ger may be weighed; the ſame may be compaſled in thoſe 
ſorts either within the realme or without. 

THE firſt are ſuch as are ſpecially devoted to the Query 
of Scotts, or to the Lord Darley, by bond of blood and al- 
lance; as firſt, all the houſe of Lorrain and Guiſe for hc; 
part, and the Earl of Lennox and his wife, all ſuch in 
Scotland as be of their blood, and have received diſplea— 
ſures by the Duke of Chatelherault and the Hamiltons. 
The ſecond are all manner of perſons, both in this realme 
and other countries, that are devoted to the authority of 


Rome, and miſlike of the religion now received ; and 


in theſe two forts are the ſubſtance of them comprehended, 
that ſhall take comfort in this marriage. 

NEexrT therefore to be conſidered what perils and trou- 
bles theſe kind of men ſhall intend to this realm. 

FirsT, the general ſcope and mark of all their deſircs 
38, and always ſhall be, to bring the Queen of Scotts to 
have the royal crown of this realm; and therefore, 
though the deviſers may vary amongſt themſelves for the 
compaſhng hereof, according to the accidents of the times, 
and according to the impediments which they ſhall find by 
means of tne Queen's majeſty's actions and governments, 
yet all their purpoſes, dritts, deviſes, and practices, ſhail 
wholly and only tend to make the Queen of Scotts queen of 
this realm, and to deprive our ſovereign lady thereof; and 
in their proceedings, there are two manners ta be conſider- 
ed, whereof the one is far worſe than the other; the ore 
is intended by them, that either from malicious blind- 
neſs in religion, or for natural affection to the Qucen ct 
Scotts, or the Lord Darley, do perſuade themſelves that the 
ſaid Queen of Scotts hath preſently more right to the crown 
than our ſovereign lady the queen, of which fort be al! 
their kindred on both ſides, and all ſuch as are devoted to 
popery, either in England, Scotland, Ireland, or elſe- 
where: the other is meant by them, which, with Jet: 
malice are perſuaded that the Queen of Scotts hath only 
right to be the next heir to ſucceed the queen's majeſty 
and her iſſue, of which ſort few are without the realm, 
but here within, and yet of them, not ſo many as are 0i 
the contrary, and from theſe two ſorts ſhall the peril, - 
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ves and practices proceed. From the firff, which ima- 
eine the queen of Scotts to have perpetually right are to 
be looked for theſe perils. Firſt, is it to be doubted the 
devil will infect ſome of them to imagine the hurt of the 
life of our dear ſovereign ladyy by ſuch means as the de— 
vil ſhall ſuggeſt to them, although it is to be aſſuredly 
hoped, that Almighty God will, as he hath hitherto, gra- 
ciouſly protect and preſerve her from ſuch dangers? Se— 
condly, there will be attempted, by perſuaſions, by bruits, 
by rumours, and ſuch like, to alienate the minds of rood 
ſubjects from the queen's majeſty, and to conciliate them 
to the queen of Scotts, and on this behalf the frontiers 
and the north will be much ſolicited and labored, Third— 
ly, there will be attempted cauſes of ſome tumaults and 
rebellions, eſpecially in the north towards Scotland, ſo as 
thereupon may follow ſome open enterpriſe {ct by vio- 
lence, Fourthly, there will be, by the ſaid queen's coun- 
cil and friends, a new league made with France, or Spain, 
that ſhall be oftenſive to this realm, and a furtherance 
to their title. And as it is alſo very likely, that they will 
{ct a foot as many practices as they can, both upon the 
frontiers and in Ireland, to occaſion the queen's majeſty 
to increaſe and continue her charge thereby, to retain her 
from being mighty or potent, and for the attempting of 

all theſe things, many deviſes will be imagined, from time 
to time, and no negligence will therein appear. 

From the ſecond fort, which mean no other favour to 
the queen of Scotts, but that ſhe ſhould ſucceed in title 
to the queen's majeſty, is not much to be feared, but that 
they will content themſelves to fee not only the queen's 


majeſty not to marry, and ſo to impeach it, but to hope, 


that the queen of Scotts ſhall have iſſue, which they will 

think to be more pleaſable to all men, becauſe thereby the 

crowns of England and Scotland ſhall be united in one, 

and thereby the occaſion of war ſhall ceaſe ; with which 

perſuaſion many people may be ſeduced, and abuſed to 

:ncline themſelves to the part of the queen of Scotts. 
Ink remedies againſt theſe perils. 
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A Duplicat, 


at of June A ſummary of the conſultation and advice given 
1565. Cott, 


by the lords and others of the privy council, 
Collected out of the ſundry and ſeveral ſpeeches 
of the ſaid counſellors. 


Lord Keeper, Mr. Comptroller, 
Lord Treaſurer, Mr. Vice Chamberlain, 
Derby, Mr. Secretarv, 
Earls of Bedford, Cave, 
Leiceſter, Peter, 
Lord Admiral, | Maſon, 


Lord Chamberlain, 


Queſtions propounded were theſe two. 


I. IRS T, what perils might enſue to the Qycen's 
majeſty, or this realm, of the marriage betwixt 
the Queen of Scotts, and the Lord Darnley. 
2. WHAT were meet to be done, to avoid or remedy 
the ſame, 


To the Firſt. 


THe perils being ſundry, and very many, were reduced 
by ſome counſellors into only one. 

1. FiRsT, that by this marriage, the Queen of Scotts, 
(being not married) a great number in this realm not of 
the worſt ſubjects might be alienated in their minds from 
their natural duties to her majeſty, to depend upon the 
ſucceſs of this marriage of Scotland, as a mean to eſtabliſh 
the ſucceſſion of both the crowns in the iſſue of the ſame 
marriage, and ſo favour all deviſes and practices, that 
ſhould tend to the advancement of the queen of Scotts. 

2. SECONDLY, that conſidering the chief foundation o 
them, which furthered the marriage of the Lord Darnley, 
was laid upon the truſt of ſuch as were papilts, as the 
only means left to reſtore the religion of Rome, it was 
plainly to be ſeen, that both in this realm and Scotland, 
the papiſts would moſt favour, maintain, and fortify this 
marriage of the Lord Darnley, and would, for furtherance 
of faction in religion, deviſe all means and practices wry 
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could be within this realm, to diſturb the eſtate of the 
queen's majeſty, and the peace of the realm, and conſe- 
quently to atchieve their purpoſes by force, rather than 
fail. By ſome other, theſe perils having indeed many 
branches, were reduced, though ſomewhat otherwiſe, in- 
to two ſorts, and theſe were in nature ſuch as they could 
not be eaſily ſevered the one from the other, but were 
knit and lincked together, naturally for maintaining the 
one with the other. The firſt of theſe fort of perils was 
that, by this marriage with the Lord Darnley, there was a 
plain intention to further the pretended. title of the queen 
of Scotts, not only to ſucceed the Queen's majeſty, as in 
her beſt amity ſhe had profeſled, but that to occupy the 
queen's eſtate, as when ſhe was in power, ſhe did mani- 
feſtly declare. h 

Ing ſecond was, that hereby the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be erected, and increaſed daily in this realm, and 
theſe two were thus knit together, that the furtherance 
and maintenance of the title ſtaid, in furthering of the 
religion of Rome within this realm; and in like manner 
the furtherance of the ſame religion ſtood by the title, for 
otherwiſe the title had no foundation, 

Peoors of the firſt.) And to prove that the intention to 
advance the title to diſturb the Queen's majeſty, muſt 
needs enſue, was conſidered that always the intention and 
will of any perſon is moſt manifeſt, when their power is 
greateſt, and contrary when power is ſmall, then the in- 
tention and will of every perſon is covered and leſs ſeen. 
50 as when the queen of Scotts power was greateſt, by 
ler marriage with the dauphin of France, being after- 
wards French king, it manifeſtly appeared of what mind 
the, and all her friends were, uſing then manifeſtly all 
the means that could be deviſed to impeach and diſpoſleſs 
the queen's majeſty, firſt by writing and publiſhing her- 
ſelf in all countries queen of England; by granting char- 
ters, patents, and commiſſions, with that ſtyle, and with 
the arms of England, both the French and Scotts, which 
Charters remain {till undefaced ; and to proſecute it witn 
effect, it is known what preparations of war were made, 
and ſent into Scotland; and what other forces were aſſem- 
bled in foreign countries ; yea, in what manner a ſhameful 
peace was made by the French with king Philip fo em- 
ploy all the forces of France to purſue all the matters by 
force which by God's providence, and the queen's _ 
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by the lords and others of the privy council, 
Collected out of the ſundry and ſeveral ſpeeches 
of the ſaid counſellors. 


Lord Keeper, Mr. Comptroller, 
Lord Treaſurer, Mr. Vice Chamberlain, 
Derby, Mr. Secretary, 
Earls of Bedford, Cave, 
Leiceſter, Peter, 
Lord Admiral, Maſon, 


Lord Chamberlain, 


Queſtions propounded were theſe two. 
I. F IRS T, what perils might enſue to the Queen's 


majeſty, or this realm, of the marriage betwixt 
the Queen of Scotts, and the Lord Darnley. 
2. WHAT were meet to be done, to avoid or remedy 
the ſame, 


To the Firſt. 


THe perils being ſundry, and very many, were reduced 
by ſome counſellors into only one. | 

1. FIRST, that by this marriage, the Queen of Scotts, 
(being not married) a great number in this realm not of 
the worſt ſubjects might be alienated in their minds from 
their natural duties to her majeſty, to depend upon the 
ſucceſs of this marriage of Scotland, as a mean to eſtabliſh 
the ſucceſſion of both the crowns in the iſſue of the ſame 
marriage, and fo favour all deviſes and practices, that 
ſhould tend to the advancement of the queen of Scotts. 

2. SECONDLY, that conſidering the chief foundation o 


them, which furthered the marriage of the Lord Darnley, 


was laid upon the truſt of ſuch as were papilts, as the 
only means left to reſtore the religion of Rome, it was 
plainly to be ſeen, that both in this realm and Scotland, 
the papiſts would moſt favour, maintain, and fortify this 


marriage of the Lord Darnley, and would, for furtherance 


of faction in religion, deviſe all means and practices ou 
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could be within this realm, to diſturb the eſtate of the 
queen's majeſty, and the peace of the realm, and conſe- 
quently to atchieve their purpoſes by force, rather than 
fail, By ſome other, theſe perils having indeed many 
branches, were reduced, though ſomewhat otherwiſe, in- 
to two ſorts, and theſe were in nature ſuch as they could 
not be eaſily ſevered the one from the other, but were 
knit and lincked together, naturally for maintaining the 
one with the other. The firſt of theſe ſort of perils was 
that, by this marriage with the Lord Darnley, there was a 
plain intention to further the pretended title of the queen 
of Scotts, not only to ſucceed the Queen's majeſty, as in 
her beſt amity ſhe had profeſſed, but that to occupy the 
queen's eſtate, as when ſhe was in power, ſhe did mani- 
feſtly declare. 

Tux ſecond was, that hereby the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be erected, and increaſed daily in this realm, and 
theſe two were thus knit together, that the furtherance 


and maintenance of the title ſtaid, 1n furthering of the 


religion of Rome within this realm ; and in like manner 
the furtherance of the ſame religion ſtood by the title, for 

otherwiſe the title had no foundation, | 
Proors of the firſt.) And to prove that the intention to 
advance the title to diſturb the Queen's majeſty, muſt 
needs enſue, was conſidered that always the intention and 
will of any perſon is moſt manifeſt, when their power is 
greateſt, and contrary when power is ſmall, then the in- 
tention and will of every perſon is covered and leſs ſeen. 
50 as when the queen of Scotts power was greateſt, by 
her marriage with the dauphin of France, being after- 
wards French king, it manifeſtly appeared of what mind 
the, and all her friends were, uſing then manifeſtly all 
the means that could be deviſed to impeach and diſpoſleſs 
the queen's majeſty, firſt by writing and publiſhing her- 
ſelf in all countries queen of England; by granting char- 
ters, patents, and commiſſions, with that ſtyle, and with 
the arms of England, both the French and Scotts, which 
charters remain ſtill undefaced ; and to proſecute it with 
effect, it is known what preparations of war were made, 
and ſent into Scotland; and what other forces were alſem - 
bled in foreign countries ; yea, in what manner a ſhameful 
peace was made by the French with king Philip fo em- 
ploy all the forces of France to purſue all the matters by 
force which by God's providence, and the queen's ma 
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jeſty contrary power, were repelled; and afterwards, h« 
her huſband's death, her fortune and power being chan- 
ged, the intention began to hide itſelf, and although by 
the Scottiſh queen's commillaries an accord was made + 
Edenbrovgh, to reform all thoſe titles, and claims, and 
pretences, yet to this day, by delays and cavillations, 
the ratiſication of that treaty hath been deferred. And 
ſo now, as ſcon as ſhe ſhall feel her power, ſhe will (ct 
the ſame again abroad, and by conſidering of ſuch errors 
as were committed in the firſt, her friends and allies will 
amend the ſame, and proceed ſubſtantially to her purpoſe. 
By ſome it was thought plainly, that the peril was greater 
of this marriage with the lord Darnley, being a ſubject of 
this realm, than with the mightieſt prince abroad; for 
by this, he being of this realm, and having for the cauſe 
of religion, and other reſpects, made a party here, ſhould 
encrcaſe by force with diminution of the power of the 
realm; in that whatſoever power he could make by the 
faction of the papiſt, and other diſcontented perſons here, 
ſhould be as it were deducted out of the power of this 
realm; and by the marriage of a ſtranger, ſhe could not 
be aſſured of any part here; fo as by this marriage the 
ſhould have a portion of her own power to ſerve her turn, 
and a ſmall portion of adverſaries at home in our own 
bowels, always ſcem more dangerous than treble the like 
abroad; whercot the examples are in our own ſtorics 
many, that foreign powers never prevailed in this realm, 
but with the help of ſome at home. It was alſo remem- 
bered, that ſecing now before this attempt of marriage, it 
is found, and maniieitly ſeen, that in every corner of the 
realm, the faction that moſt favoureth the Scottiſh title, 
is £10wn itout and bold, yea ſeen manifeſtly in this court, 
both in hall and chamber, it could not be but (except 
good heed were ſpeedily given to it) by this marriaze, 
and by tlie practice of the fautors thereof, the ſame tac- 
tion would ſhortly encreaſe, and grow ſo great and danger- 
04s, as the redrels thereof would be almoſt deſperate. And 
to this purpole it was remembered, how of late in per- 


uſing of the ſubſtance of the juſtices of the peace, in all 


the countries of the realm, ſcantily a third was found fully 
aſſured to be truſted in the matter of religion, upon which 
only ſtring the Queen of Scotts title doth hang, and ſome 
doubt might be, that the friends of the Earl of Lennox, 
and his had more knowledge hereot than was thought, and 
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thereby made avant now in Scotland, and their party was 
f 11 98 220 

o erbat in England as the Queen's majeſty durſt not at- 
tempt to Contrary his marriage. And in this ſort, was 
the ſum of the perils declared, being notwithſtanding more 
largely and plainty (et out, abe made ſo apparent by many 
ſure arguments, as no one of the council could deny then 
ta be but many, and very dangerous. 


Second Queſtion. 


u queſtion of this conſultation was what were meet 
o be done to avoid theſe perils, or elſe to divert the 
jorce thereof from hurting the realm; wherein there were 
great number of particular deviſes propounded, and yet 
the more part of them was reduced by ſome into three 


only thing of the moſt moment and efficacy, to remedy 
al] theſe perils, and many others, and ſuch as without it, 
no other remedy could be found ſufficient, and that was 
to obtain that the queen's majeſty would marry, and make 
therein no long delay. 

2. Tur ſecond was to advance, eſtabliſh, and fortif 

indeed the profeſſion of religion, both in Scotland and in 
j.nvland, and to diminiſh, weaken, and feeble the con- 
Wary. 
- Tux third was, to proceed on ſundry things, either 
to diſappoint and break this intended marriage, or, at the 
„alt, thereby to procure the ſame not to be ſo hurtful to 
this realm, as otherwiſe it will be. 

THe firſt of theſe three hath no particular rights in it 
but an earneſt and unfeigned defire and ſuite, with all 
bunbleneſs, by prayer to Almighty God, and advice and 
council to the queen's majeſty, that ſhe would defer no 
more time from marriage, whereby the good ſubjects of 
dne realm might ſtay their hearts, to depend upon her 
mÞ;eſty, and the iſſue of her body, without which no ſurety 
can be deviſed to aſcertain any perſon of continuance of 
their families or poſterities, to enjoy that which otherwiſe 
mould come to them. 

SECOND, concerning the matters of religion, wherein 


both truth and policy were joined together, had theſe 
particulars, 


FirsT, 
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Fixsr, whereas of late the adverſaries of religion, in 
the realm, have taken occaſion to comfort and increaſe 
their faction, both in England, Scotland, and abroad, with 
a rumour and expectation that the religion ſhall be ſhortly 
changed in this realm, by means that the biſhops, by 
the queen's majeſty commandment, have of late dealt 
ſtreightly with ſome perſons of good religion, becauſe they 
had forborn to wear certain apparel, and ſuch like things; 
being more of form and accidents, than of any ſubſtance, 
for that it is well known that her majeſty had no meaning 
to comfort the adverſaries, but only to maintain an uni- 
formity as well in things e as in the ſubſtance, 
nor yet hath any intention to make any change of the re- 
ligion, as it is eſtabliſhed by laws. It was thought by 
all men very neceſſary, for the ſuppreſſing of the pride and 
arrogancy of the adverſaries, indirectly hereby to notify, 
by her ſpecial letters to the two archbiſhops, that he 
former commandment was only to retain an uniformity, 
and not to give any occaſion to any perſon to misjudge ot 
her majeſty, in the change of any part of religion, but that 
ſhe did determine firmly to maintain the form of her reli. 
gion, as it was eſtabliſhed, and to puniſh ſuch as did 
therein violate her laws. And in theſe points, ſome allo 


wiſhed that it might pleaſe her archbiſhops, that if the, 


; fould ſee that the adverſaries continued in taking occa- 
ſion to fortify their faction, that in that caſe they ſhould 
uſe a moderation therein, until the next parliament, at 
which time, ſome good, uniform, and decent order might 
be deviſed, and eſtabliſhed, for ſuch ceremonies, lo as 


both uniformity and gravity might be retained amongſt 


the clergy. | 

THE ſecond means was, that the quondam biſhops, 
and others, which had refuſed to acknowledge the queet's 
majeſty's power over them, according to the law, and 
were of late diſperſed in the plague time to ſundry places 
abroad, where it is known they ceaſe not to advance theit 
faction, might be returned to the tower, or ſome other 
priſon, where they might not have ſuch liberty to ſeduce 
2 inveigle the queen's majeſty's ſubjects, as they daily 

0. | | 

Tre third means was, that where the biſhops do com- 

plain that they dare not execute the eccleſiaſtical laws, to 


the furtherance of religion, for fear of the premunire 


wherewith the judges and Jawyers of the realm, being 
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beſt affected in religion, do threaten them, and in many 
caſes lett not to pinch and deface them, that upon ſuch 
caſes opened, ſome convenient authority might be given 
them, from the queen's majeity, to continue during her 
pleaſure, 

Tre fourth was, that there were daily lewd, injudi- 
cious and unlawful books in Engliſh brought from beyond. 
ſeas, and are boldly received, read, and kept, and eſpe- 


cially in the North, ſeducing of great numbers of good 


ſubjects, the like boldneſs whereof was never ſuffered in 
any other princeſs's time, that ſome ſtreigut order might be 
given to avoid the ſame, and that it might he conſidered 
by the judges, what manner of crime the ſame is, to 
maintain ſuch books, made directly againſt her majeſty's 
authority, and maintaining a foreign power, contrary to 
the laws of the realm. 

Tux fifth was, that where a great number of monks, 
fryars, and ſuch lewd perſons are fled out of Scotland, 
and do ſerve in England, eſpecially in the North, as curates 
of churches, and all ſuch of them as are not found honeſt 
and conformable, may be baniſhed out of the realm, for 
that it appeareth they do ſow ſedition in the realm, in 
many places, and now will increaſe their doings. 


THe ſixth, where ſundry having eccleſiaſtical livings, 
are on the other ſide the ſea, and from thence maintain 


ſedition in the realm ; that livings may be better beſtowed, 
to the commodity of the realm, upon good ſubjects. 

THe ſeventh is, that the judges of the realm, having 
no ſmall authority in this realm in governance of all pro- 
perty of the realm, might be ſworn to the queen's ma- 
jeſty, according to the laws of the realm, and ſo thereby 
they ſhould for conſcience ſake maintain the queen's ma- 
jeſty's authority. | 


Tux particulars of the third intention, to break and 
avoid this marriage, or to divert the perils. 

FiRsT to break this marriage, conſidering nothing can 
likely do it, but force, or fear 6f force, it is thought by 


tune that theſe means following might occaſion the breach 


of the marriage, | 
I. THAT the earl of Bedford repair to his charge. 
2. THAT the works at Berwick be more advanced. 
3- THAT the garriſon be there wicreaſed, 
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4. THar all the wardens put their frontiers in order 
with ſpeed, to be ready at an hour's warning, 

5. THAT ſome noble perſon, as the duke of Norfolk, 
or the earl of Salop, or ſuch other, be ſent into York- 
ſhire, to be lieutenant-general in the North, 

6. THAT preparations be made of a power, to be in 
8 to ſerve, either at Berwick, or to invade Scot- 

nd. 

7. THAT preſently lady Lennox be committed to ſome 
place, where ſhe may be kept from giving or receiving of 
intelligence, : 

. THAT the earl of Lennox and his ſon may be ſent 
for, and required to be ſent home by the queen of Scots, 
according to the treaty ; and if they ſhall not come, then 
to denounce to the queen of Scots the breach of the trea- 
ty, and thereupon to enter with hoſtility ; by which pro- 
ceeding, hope is conceived (ſo the ſame be done in deeds 
and not in ſhews) that the marriage will be avoided, or 
at the leaſt that it may be qualified from many perils; and 
whatſoeyer is to be done herein, is to be executed with 
ſpeed, whilſt ſhe has a party in Scotland that favoureth 
not the marriage, and before any league made by the 
queen of Scots with France or Spain. 

SOME other allows well of all theſe proceedings, ſaving 
of procceding to hoſtility, but all do agree in the reſt, 
and alſo to theſe particularities following. 

10. THAT the earl's lands upon his refufal, or his ſon's 
refuſing, ſhould be ſeized, and beſtowed in gift or cuſtody, 
as ſhall pleaſe her majeſty, upon good ſubjects. 

11. THAT all manifeſt favourers of the ear], in the 
North, or elſewhere, be inquired for, and that they be, 
by ſundry means, well looked to. 

12. THAT enquiry be made in the North, who have 
the ſtewardſhip of the queen's majeſty's lands there, and 
that no perſon, deſerving miſtruſt, be ſuffered to have 
| thay gat or rule of any of her ſubjects or lands in the 


orth, but only to retain their fees, and more truſty per- 


fon have rule of the ſame people's lands. 

13. THAT all frequent paſſages into this realm, to and 
from Scotland, be reſtrained to all Scottiſh men, ſaving 
ſuch as have ſafe- conduct, or be eſpecially recommended 
from Mr. Randolph, as favourers of the realm. 


14. THAT ſome intelligence be uſed with ſuch in 
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Scotland, as favour not the marriage, and they comforted 
from time to time, 

15. THAT the queen's majeſty's houſhold, chamber, 
and penſioners, be better ſeen unto, to avoid broad and 
uncomely ſpeech uſed by ſundry againſt the ſtate of the 
realm, 

10. THAT the younger ſon of the earl of Lennox, Mr. 
Charles, be remembered to ſome place where he may be 
forth coming. 

17. Tar conſidering the faction and title of the queen 
of Scotts, hath now of long time received great favour, 
and continued, by the queen's majeſty's favour herein to 
the queen of Scotts and her miniiters, and the lady Ca- 
tharine, whom the ſaid queen of Scotts accompted as a 
competor unto her in pretence of title, it may pleaſe the 
queen's majeſty, by ſome exterior act, to ſhew ſome re- 
miſſion of her diſpleaſure to the lady, and to the earl of 
Hartford, that the queen of Scotts thereby may find fome 
change, and her friends put in doubt of further proceeding 
therein, 

18. Tur whoſoever ſhall be licutenant in the North, 
Sir Ralph Sadler may accompany him. 

19. THAT with ſpeed the realm of Ireland may be 
committed to a new governor. | 

20. FINALLY, that theſe advices being conſidered by 
her majeſty, it may pleaſe her to chooſe which of them 
ſhe liketh, and to put them in execution in deeds, and 
not to paſs them over in conſultations and ſpeeches, 

For it is to be aſſured, that her adverſaries will uſe 
all means to put their intention in execution. Some by 
practice, ſome by force, when time ſhall ſerve, and no 
time can ſerve fo well the queen's majeſty to interrupt the 
perils, as now at the firſt, before the queen of Scotts pur- 
poles be fully ſettled. 


No. XI. (Vol. I. p. 349.) 


Randolph to the earl of Leiceſter, from Edin- 
burgh the 31ſt of July 1565. 


49 


AY it pleaſe your lordſhip, I have received your cot. lb. 


lordſhip's letter by my ſervant, ſufficient teſtimony 
of your lordſhip's favour towards me, whereof I think 
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my ſelf always ſo affured, that what other miſhap ſoever 
befal me, I have enough to comfort myſelf with ; though 
I have not at this time received neither according to the 
need I ſtand, nor the neceſſity of the ſervice that I am 
employed in, I will rather paſs it, as I may with pa— 
tience, than trouble your lordſhip to be further ſuter for 
me, when there is ſo little hope that any good will be 
done for me. I doubt not but your lordſhip hath heard 
by ſuch information as I have given from hence, what 
the prefent ftate of this country is, how this queen is now 
become a married wife, and her huſband, the felf-ſame day 
of his marriage, made a king. In their defires, hitherto, 
they have found ſo much to their contentment, that if the 
reſt ſucceed and proſper accordingly, they may think them- 
felves much happier, than there 1s appearance that they 
ſhall be; fo many diſcontented minds, ſo much miſliking 
of the ſubjects to have theſe matters thus ordered, and in 
this ſort to be brought to paſs I never heard of any 
marriage; fo little hope, ſo little comfort as men do talk, 
was never ſeen, at any time, when men ſhould moſt have 
ſhewed themſelves to rejoice, if that conſideration of her 
own honour and well of her country had been had as ap- 
pertained in ſo weighty a caſe. This is now their fear, 
the overthrow of religion, the breach of amitie with th- 
queen's majeſty, and the deſtruction of as many of the no- 
bility as ſhe hath miſliking of, or that he liketh to pitch 
a quarre] unto, To ſee all theſe inconveniencys approach- 
ing, there are a good number that may ſooner lament 
with themſelves, and complain to their neighbours, than 
be able to find remedie to help them, ſome attempt with 
all the force they have, but are too weak to do any good, 
what is required otherways, or what means there is made 
your lordihip knoweth; what will be anſwered, or what 
will be done, therein, we are in great doubt, and though 
your intent be never ſo good unto us, yet do we ſo much 
fear your delay, that our ruin ſhall prevent your ſupport 
when council is once taken. Nothing fo needtul, as ſpec” 
execution. Upon the queen's majeſty, we wholly de- 
pend, in her majeſty's hands it ſtandeth to fave our lives, 
or to ſuffer us to periſh ; greater honour her majeſty can- 
not have, than in that which lyeth in her majeſty's power 
to qo for us; the ſums are not great, the numbers of men 
are not many that we deſire; many will daily be found, tho 
this will be ſome charge; men grow dayly, though, at 
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mis time, I think her majeſty ſhall looſe but few; her 
friends here being once taken away, where will her ma- 
jeſty find the like; I ſpeak leaſt of that which I think 
is moſt earneſty intended by this queen, and her huſband, 
when by him it was lately ſaid, that he cared more for 
the papiſts in England, than he did for the proteſtants in 
Scotland; if therefore, his hopes be ſo great in the papiſts 
of England what may your lordſhip believe that he think- 
eth of the proteſtants there ; for his birth, for his nurri- 
tour, for the honour he hath to be of kine to the queen 
my miſtreſs, if in preferring thoſe that are the queen's ma- 
jeſties worſt ſubjects to thoſe that are her beſt, he declareth 
what mind he beareth to the queen's majeſties ſelf, any 
man may fay it is flenderly rewarded, and his duty evil 
forgotten; he would now ſeem to be indifferent to both 
the religions, ſhe to uſe her maſs, and he to come ſome- 
times to the preaching ; they were married with all the 
ſolemnities of the popiſh time, ſaving that he heard not 
the maſs; his ſpeech and talk argueth his mind, and yet 
would he fain ſeem to the world that he were of ſome re- 
ligion; his words to all men, againſt whom he concetv- 
eth any diſpleaſure how unjuſt ſoever it be, ſo proud and 
ſpitfull, that rather he ſeemeth a monarch of the world, 
than he that, not long ſince, we have ſeen and known 
the lord Darnley ; he looketh now for reverence of many 
that have little will to give it him; and ſome there are 
that do give it, that think him little worth of it. All ho- 
nour that may be attributed unto any man by a wife, he 
hath it wholly and fully ; all praiſes that may be ſpoken of 
him, he lacketh not from herſelf; all dignities that ſhe 
can indue him with, which are already given and grant- 
ed; no man pleaſeth her that contenteth not him; and 
what may I fay more, ſhe hath given over to him her 
whole will, to be ruled and guided as himſelf beſt liketh; 
ſhe can as much prevail with him, in any thing that is 
againſt his will, as your lordſhip may with me to perſuade 
that I ſhould hang myſelf ; this laſt dignity out of hand 
to have been proclaimed king, ſhe would have it deferred 
untill it were agreed by parliament, or he had beer. him- 
{elf 21 years of age, that things done in his name might 
have the better authority. He would, in no caſe, have 
it deferred one day, and either then or never; whereupon 
this doubt is riſen amongſt our men of law whether ſhe be- 
ing clad with a huſband, and her huſband not twenty- 
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one years, any thing without parliament can be of 
ſtrength, that is done between them; upon Saturday at 
afternoon, theſe matters were long in debating. And be- 
fore they were well reſolved upon, at nine hours at night, 
by three heralds, at ſound of the trumpet he was proclaim - 
ed king. This was the night before the marriage; this 
day, Monday at twelve of the clock, the Jords, all that 
were in the toun, were preſent at the proclaiming of him 
again, where no man ſaid ſo much as Amen, ſaving his fa. 
ther, that cried out aloud God fave his queen. The man- 
ner of the marriage was in this ſort, upon Sunday in the 
morning between five and ſix, ſhe was conveyed by divers 
of her nobles to the chapell; ſhe had upon her back the 
great mourning gown of black, with the great wide mourn- 
ing hood, not unlike unto that, which ſhe wore the doul- 
full day of the burial of her huſband: ſhe was led into 
the chapel], by the earle of Lenox and Athol, and there 
was ſhe left untill her huſband came, who alſo was con- 
veyed by the ſame lords, the miniſter prieſts, two, do 
there receive them, the bands are aſked the third time, and 
an inſtrument taken by a Notour that no man ſaid againſt 
them, or alledged any cauſe why the marriage might not 
proceed. The words were ſpoken, the rings which were 
three, the middle a rich diamond, were put upon her fin- 
ger; they kneel together, and many prayers ſaid over 
them, ſhe tarrieth out the maſs, and he taketh a kiſs, and 
leaveth her there, and went to her chamber, whither with- 
in a ſpace ſhe followeth; and being required, according 
to the ſolemnity, to caſt off her cares and leave aſide thoſe 
ſorrowfull garments, and give herſelf to a more pleaſant 
life, after ſome pretty refuſall, more I believe for manner 
fake than grief of heart, ſhe ſuffered them that ſtood 
by, every man that could approach, to take out a pin, 
and ſo being committed to her Jadies, changed her gar- 
ments, but went not to bed, to ſignifie to the world, that 
it was not Juſt that moved them to marry, but only the 
neceſſity of her country, not, if God will, long to leave it 
deſtitute of an heir. Suſpicious men, or ſuch as are given 
of all things to make the worſt, would that it ſhould be 
believed, that they knew each other before that they came 
there; | would not your lordſhip ſhould fo believe it, the 

likelihoods are ſo great to the contrary, that if it were 

poſſible to ſee ſuch an act done, I would not believe it. 

After the marriage followeth commonly great cheer and 

dancing: 
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dancing: to their dinner they were conveyed by the whole 
nobility; the trumpets ſound; a largeſs cried ; mony 
thrown about the houſe in great abundance, to ſuch as 
were happy to get any part; they dine both. at one table, 
ſhe upon the upper hand, there ſerve her theſe earls Athole 
Sewer, Morton Carver, Crautoord Cup-bearer; theſe ferve 
him in like offices, earls Eglington, Caſſels, and Glen- 
cairn; after dinner they danced a while, and then retired 
themſelves till the hour of ſupper; and as they dined ſo 
do they ſup, ſome dancing there was, and fo they go to 
bed; of all this I have written to your lordſhip I am not 
Oculatus teſtis, to this, but of the verity your lordſhip 
ſhall not need to doubt, howſoever I came by it; I was 
ſent for to have been at the ſupper, but like a curriſh or 
uncourtly carle I refuſed to be there; and yet that which 
your lordſhip may think might move me much, to have 
had the ſight of my miſtreſs, of whom theſe eighteen days 
by juſt account I got not a fight, I am my lord taken by 
all that ſort as a very evil perſon, which in my heart I 
do well allow, and like of myſelf the better, for yet can 
I not find either honeſt or good that liketh their doings. 
I leave at this time further to trouble your lordſhip, crav- 
ing pardon for my long ſilence, I have more ado than I 
am able to diſcharge, I walk now more abroad by night 
than by day, and the day too little to diſcharge myſelf of 
that which J conceive, or receive in the night. As your 
lordſhip, I am ſure, is partaker of ſuch letters as 1 write 
to Mr, Secretary, ſo that I truſt that he ſhall be to this, 
to ſave me of alittle labour, to write the fame again, moſt 
humbly I take my leave at Edinburgh, the laſt day of 
July 1565. 


No. XII. (Vol. I. p. 349.) 


Letter of the earl of Bedford to the honourable 


Sir William Cecil kat. her Majeſty's principal 
ſecretary, and one of her highneſs's privy 


council, 


2 my hearty commendations, this day at noon 
"A captain Brickwell came hither, who brought with 
him the queen's majeſty's letters containing her full re- 
ſolution, and pleaſure for all things he had in charge to 
give information of, ſaving that for the aid of the lords 
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of the congregation there is nothing determined, or at 
the leaſt expreſſed in the ſame letters, and for that pur- 
pole received I, this morning, a letter ſubſcribed by the 
duke, the earl of Murray, Glencarne, and others, craving 
to be holpen with 300 harquebuſyers out of this garri— 
ſon, for their better defence. And albeit, I know right 
well the goodneſs of their cauſe, and the queen's majeſty 
our ſovereign's good will, and care towards them; and 
do alſo underſtand that it were very requiſite to have them 


' holpen, for that now their cauſe is to be in this manner 


decided, and that it now ſtandeth upon their utter over- 
throw and undoing, ſince the queen's party is at the leaſt 
5000, and they nat much above 1000; beſides, that the 
queen hath harquebuſyers, and they have none, and do 
yet want the power that the ear] of Arguyle ſhould 
bring to them, who is not yet joined with theirs; I have 
thereupon thought good to pray you to be a means to 
Jearn her majeſty's pleaſure in this behalf, what, and 
how, I ſhall anſwer them, or otherwiſe deal in this mat- 
ter, now at this their extreme neceſſity. For, on the one 
ſide, lyeth thereupon their utter ruin and overthrow, 
and the milerable ſubverſion of religion there; and, on 
the other ſide, to adventure ſo great and weighty a mat- 
ter as this 1s, (albeit it be but of a few ſoldiers, for a ſmall 
time) without good warraunte, and thereby to bring, per- 
adventure, upon our heads ſome wilful warrs, and in the 
mean time to leave the place unfurniſhed, (having in the 
whole but 800) without any grant of new ſupply for the 
ſame ; and by that means alſo, to leave the marches here 
the more ſubject to invaſion, while in the mean ſeaſon 
new helps are preparing; to this know not [ what to ſay 
or how to do, And ſo much more I marvel thercof, 2s 
that having ſo many times written touching this matter 
no reſolute determination cometh. And ſo between the 
writing, and looking for anſwer, the occaſion cannot pals, 
but muſt needs proceed and have ſucceſs. God turn it to 
his glory ; but ſurely all mens reaſon hath great cauſe to 
fear it. Such a puſh it is now come unto, as this little 
ſupply would do much good to advance God's honour, to 
continue her majeſty's great and careful memory of them, 
and to preſerve a great many noblemen and gentlemen. 
If it. be not now helpen, it is gone for ever. Your good 
will and affection that way I do nothing miſtruſt, and 
herein thall take ſuch good advice as by any means ] ng 

re- 
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I received from theſe lords two papers incloſed, the effect 
whereof ſhall appear unto you. For thoſe matters that 
captain Brickwell brought, 1 ſhall anſwer you by my 
next, and herewith ſend you two letters from Mr, Ran- 
dolph, both received this day. By him you ſhall hear 
that the proteſtants are retired from Edenborough, fur - 
ther off, So I hope your reſolution for their aid ſhall 
come in time, if it come with ſpeed, for that they will 
not now ſo preſently need them; and ſo with my hearty 
thanks commit you to God, From Berwick, this 2d of 
Sept. 1565. 


No. XIII. (Vol. I. p. 3456.) 
The queen to the earl of Bedford. 


1 PON the advertiſements lately received from you, 
with ſuch other things as came alſo from the lord 
Scrope and Thomas randolph, and upon the whole mat- 
ter well conſidered, we have thus determined. We will, 
with all the ſpeed that we can, ſend to you 3oool. to be 
thus uſed. If you ſhall certainly underſtand that the earl 
of Murray hath ſuch want of money, as the impreſting to 
him of 1cool. might ſtand him in ſtead for the help to 
detend himſelf, you ſhall preſently let him ſecretly to un- 
derſtand, that you will, as of yourſelt, let him have ſo 
much, and ſo we will that you let him have, in the moſt 
ſecret ſort that you can, when the ſaid ſum ſhall come to 
you, or if you can, by any good means, advance him 
lome part there beforehand, 

THe other 2cool. you ſhall cauſe to be kept whole, 
unſpent, if it be not that you ſhall ſee neceſſary cauſe to 
impreſt ſome part thereof to the now numbers of the 
600 footmen and 100 horſemen ; or to the caſting out of 
wages of ſuch workmen, as by ſickneſs, or other wite, 
ought to be diſcharged. And where we perceive, by 
your ſundry letters, the earneſt requeit of the ſaid earl of 

Turray and his aſſociates, that they might have, at the 
leaſt, 300 of our ſoldiers, to aid them. And that you alſo 
write, that tho? we would not command you to give them 
aid, yet if we would but wink at your doing herein, and 
ſeem to blame you for attempting ſuch things, as you 
with the help of others ſhould bring about, you doubt 

not 
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not but things would do well; you ſhall underſtand to 
a truth, that we have no intention, for many reſpects, tr 
maintain any other princes fubjects, to take arms againſt 
their ſovereign ; neither would we willingly do any thing 
to give occation to makes wars betwixt us and that prince, 
which has cauſcd us to ſorbear, hitherto, to give you any 
power to let them be aided with any men. But now, 
conſidering we take it, that they are purſued, notwith-. 
ſtanding their humble ſubmiſſion, and offer to be ordered 
and tried by law and juſtice, which being refuſed to them, 
they are retired to Dowtreſe, a place near our wel 
marches, as it ſeemeth there to defend themſelves, and 
adding thereunto the good intention that preſently the 
French king pretendeth, by ſending one of his to join 
with ſome one of cours, and jointly to treat with that 
queen, and to induce her to forbear this manner of vio— 
lent and rigorous proceeding againſt her ſubjects, for 
which purpoſe the French ambaſſador here with us has 
lately written to that queen, whereof anſwer 1s daily 
looked for; to the intent in the mean time the ſaid lords 
ſhould not be opprefled and ruined, for lack of ſome help 
to defend them, we are content and do authorize, if you 
ſhall ſee it neceſſary for their defence, to let them (as of 
your own adventure, and without notifying that you have 
any direction therein from us) to have the number of 3c9 
ſoldiers, to be taken either in whole bands, or to be 
drawn out of all your bands, as you ſhall ſee cauſe. And 
to cover the matter the better, you ſhall ſend theſe num- 
bers to Carliſle, as to be laid there in garriſon, to defend 
that march, now in this time that ſuch powers are on the 
other part drawing to thoſe frontiers, and ſo from thence 
as you ſhall ſee cauſe to direct of, the ſame numbers or 
any of them, may moſt covertly repair to the ſaid lords, 
when you ſhall expreſsly advertize, that you ſend them that 
aid only for their defence, and not therewith to make wir 
againſt the queen, or to do any thing that may offend her 
perſon, wherein you ſhall ſo preciſely deal with them, that 
they may perceive your care to be ſuch as if it ſhould 
otherwiſe appear, your danger ſhould be ſo great, as all 
the friends you have could not be able to fave you towards 
us. And fo we aſſure you our conſcience moveth us to 
charge yau, fo to proceed with them; for otherwiſe than 
to preſerve them from ruin, we do not yield to give them 


aid of money or men: And yet we would not that cither 
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of theſe were known to be our act, but rather to be co- 
vered with your own deſire and attempt. 


No. XIV. (Vol. I. p. 360.) 


Randolph to Cecil, from Edinburgh, 7th Feb, 
1565-6, 


Y humble duty conſidered ; what to write of the 
preſent ſtate of the country I am fo uncertain, by 
reaſon of the daily alterations of mens minds, that it 
maketh me much ſlower than otherwiſe I would. Within 
theſe few days, there was ſome good hope, that this queen 
would have ſhewed ſome favour towards the lords, and 
that Robert Melvin ſhould have returned unto them with 
comfort, upon ſome conditions. Since that time, there 
are come cut of France Clernau by land, and Thorneton 
by ſea; the one from the cardinal, the other from the 
biſhop of Glaſgow. Since whole arrival neither can there 
be good word gotten, nor appearance of any good in- 
tended them, except that they be able to perſwade the 
queen's majeſty our ſovereign to make her heir apparent 
to the croun of England. I write of this nothing lets 
than I know, that ſhe hath ſpoken. And by ail means 
that ſhe thinketh the beſt doth travaile to bring it to pals. 
There is a band lately deviſed, in which the late pope, the 
emperor, the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, with di- 
vers princes of Italy, and the queen mother ſuſpected to 
be of the ſame confederacy to maintain papiſtry through- 
out Chriſtiandom ; this band was ſent out of France by, 
Thorneton, and is ſubſcribed by this queen, the copy 
thereof remaining with her, and the principal to be re— 
turned very ſhortlie as I hear by Mr. Stephen Willſon, a 
ht miniſter for ſuch a deviliſh deviſe; if the coppie hereof 
may be gotten, that ſhall be ſent as I conveniently may. 
Monfieur Rambollet came to this toun upon Monday, he 
[poke that night to the queen and her huſband, but not 
long; the next day he held long conferences with them 
both, but nothing came to the knowledge of any whereof 
they intreated. I cannot ſpeak with any that hath any 
hope that there will be any good done for the lords by 
him, though it is ſaid that he hath very good will to do ſo 
to the uttermoſt of his power. He is lodged near to the 
court, and liveth upon the queen's charges. Upon Sun- 
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day the order is given, whereat means made to many: , 
be preſent that day at the maſs. Upon Candlemas da 
there carried their candles, with the queen, her huſband, 
the carl of Lennox, and earl Athol ; divers other lord; 
have been called together and required to be at the mal; 
that day, ſome have promiſed, as Caſſels, Mongomerie, 
Seton, Cathneſs. Others have refuſed, as Fleming, Le— 
vingſton, Lindſay, Huntly and Bothel ; and of them all 
Bothel is the ſtouteſt, but worſt thought of; it was 
moved in council that maſs ſhould have been in St. Giles 
church, which I believe was rather to tempt men's minds, 
than intended indeed: She was of late minded again to 
ſend Robert Melvin to negotiate with ſuch as ſhe truſteth 
in amongſt the queen's majeſty's ſubjects, of whoſe good 
willis this way LI truſt that the bruit is greater than the 
truth, but in theſe matters, her majeſty is too wiſe not 
in time to be ware, and provide for the worſt ; ſome in 
that country are thought to be privie unto the bands and 
confederacie of which I have written, where of J am ſurc 
there is ſome things, tho' perchance of all I have not 
heard the truth; in this court divers quarles, contentions, 
and debates ; nothing ſo much ſought as to maintain mil- 
chief and diſorder. David yet retaineth ſtill his place, 
not without heart grief to many, that ſee their ſovereign 
guided chiefly by ſuch a fellow; the queen hath utterly 
refuſed to do any good to my lord of Argyll, and 1t 15 
ſaid that ſhall be the firſt voyage that ſhe will make after 
the is delivered of being with child; the bruit is common 
that ſhe is, but hardly believed of many, and of this, | 
can aſſure you, that there have of late appeared ſome to- 
kens to the contrary. 


No. XV. (Vol. I. p. 369.) 


Part of a letter from the earl of Bedford and Mr. 
Tho. Randolph to the lords of the council 6! 
England from Barwick, 27th of March 1566. 
An Original in the Cotton Library, Caligula B. 
10, fol. 372, 


May it pleaſe your Honours, 
EARING of ſo maynie matters as we do, and 
fyndinge ſuch varietie in the reports, we haue 


myche ado to decerne the veritie: which maketh ” the 
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lower and loother to put any thing in wryting, to the 
entente we wold not that your honours, and by you the 
queen's majeſtie, our ſovereigne, ſhould not be advertiſed 
but of the verie trothe as we can poſſible. To this end 
we thought good to ſend up captain Carewe, who was in 
Edinbourge at the tyme of the laſt attemptate, who ſpoke 
there with diverſe, and after that with the queen's ſelf 
and her huſband conforme to that, which we have learned 
by others, and know by this reporte, we ſend the ſame, 
confirmed by the parties ſelf, that were there preſent and 
aſſyſters unto theſe that were executors of the acte. 

Tr1s we fynde for certain, that the queen's huſband 
heing entered into a vehement ſuſpicion of David, that by 
hym ſome thynge was committed, which was moſt agaynſte 
the queen's honour, and not to be borne of his perte, 
fyrſte communicated his mynde to George Duglas, who 
fynding his ſorrows ſo great ſought all the means he 
coulde to put ſome remedie to his grieff; and communi- 
cating the ſame unto my lord Ruthen by the king's com- 
mandment, no other waye coulde be found then that 
David ſhould be taken out of the waye, Wherein he 
was ſo carneſt and daylye preſſed the ſame, that no reſte 
could be had untyll it was put in execution. To this 
that was found good, that the lord Morton, and lord Lind- 
ſaye ſhould be made privie to th' intente that theie might 
have their friends at hande, yf neade required ; which 
cauſed them to aſſemble ſo mayny, as theie thought fuf- 
hcient againſt the tyme, that this determination of theirs 
ſhould be put in executione; which was determined the 
ixth of this inſtante 3 daies afore the parliament ſhould 
begyne, at which time the ſayde lords were aſſured that 
the erles Argyle, Morraye, Rothes and their complyces 
ſholde have been forfeited, yf the king could not be per- 
ſuaded through this means to be their friends; who for 
the deſyre he had that this intent ſhould take effect th' 
one waye, was content to yjelde, without all difficultie 
to t'other, with this condition, that theie ſhould give 
their conſents, that he might have the crovwne matrimo- 
nul, He was fo impatient to ſee theſe things he ſaw, and 
were daylye brought to his eares, that he dayly preſſed 
the ſaid lord Ruthen, that there might be no longer de- 
lay; and to the intent that myght manifeſte unto the world, 
that he approved the acte, was content to be at the doing 
of that himſelt. 
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Uron Saturdaye at night neire unto viit of the clock 
the king conveyeth himſelf, the lord Ruthen, George 
Duy laſs, and two others, throwe his own chamber b) 
the privy ſtayers up to the queen's chamber going to 
which there 1s a cabinet about x11 foot ſquare; in the 


ſame a little Jow repoſing bed and a table, at the which 


theyr were fitting at ſupper the queene, the lady Ar. 
gile, and David with his capp upon his head. Into the 
cabinet there cometh in the king and lord Ruthen, who 
willed David to come forth, ſaying, that was no place 
for him. Ihe queen faid, that it was her will. Her 
howſband anſwerede, that y* was againſt her honour, 
"The lord Ruthen ſaid, that he ſhould lerne better his 
deutic, and offering to have taken him by the arm, David 
took the queen by the blychtes of her gown and put 
himſelt behind the queen who wolde gladlee have ſaved 
him: But the king having looſed his hand, and hold- 
ing her in his arms, David was thruſt out of the cabi. 
net throw the bed chamber into the chamber of pre- 
ſens, whar were the lord Morton, lord Lindſey, who in- 
tending that night to have reſerved hym, and the next day 
to hang him, ſo mane being about him, that bore him 
evil will, one thruſt him into the boddie with a dagger, 
and after hym a great many others, fo that he had in his 
bodie above wonds. It is told for certayne, that 
the king's own dagger was left ſticking in him. Whea- 
ther he {tuck him or not we cannot be here certayn. He 
was not flayne in the queen's preſens, as was ſaid, but 
going down the ſtayres out of the chamber of preſens. 

T HERE remayned a Jong tyme with the queen her howſ- 
band and the lord Ruthen. She made, as we here, great 
interceſſion, that he ſhold have no harm. She blamed 
greatlee her howſband that was thee actor of ſo foul a 
deed. It is ſaid, that he did anſwer, that David had 
more companie of her boddie than he for the ſpace of two 
months ; and therefore tor her honour and his own con- 
tentment he gave his conſent that he ſhould be taken 
away. It is not,“ (ſaythe the) “the woman's part toſerk 
« the huſband,” and therefore in that the fault was his 
own. He ſaid that when he came, ſhe either wold not 
or made herſelf ſick, “ Well,” ſaythe ſhe, “you have 
ce taken your lait of me and your farewell.” Then were 
pity, ſayth the Lord Ruthen, he is your majeſty's huſ- 


band and mut yield dutie to each other. Why may 
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« not,“ ſaythe ſhe, “ leave him as well as your wife 
« did her huſband ?*” Other have done the like. The lord 
Ruthen ſaid that ſhe was lawfully divorced from her huſ- 
band, and for no ſuch cauſe as the king found himſelf 
greve. Beſydes this man was mean, baſſe, enemie to the 
nobility, ſhame to her, and deſtruction to herſelf and 
country. * Well,“ faith ſhe, “that ſnall be dear blude 
© to ſome of you, yf his be ſpylt.“ God forbid, ſayth 
the lord Ruthen; for the more your grace ſhowe yourle!f 
offended, the world will judge the worle. 

Her huſband this tyme ſpeaketh litle, herſelf conti— 
nually weepeth. The lord Ruthen being ill at cafe and 
weak calleth for a drink, and ſaythe, © "This I muſt do 
« with your majeſties pardon,” and perſuadeth her in 
the beſt ſort he could, that ſhe would pacify herſelf. No- 
thing that could be ſaid, could pleaſe her. 

In this mean time there roſe a nombre in the court ; 
to paciſy which there went down the lord Ruthen, who 
went ſtrayt to the erles Huntly, Bothwell and Atholl to 
quiet them, and to aſſure them from the king that no- 
thing was intend againſt them. "Theſe notwithſtanding 
taking fear, when theie heard that my lord Murray 
wold be there the next day, and Argile meet them, Hunt- 
ly and Bothwell both get out of a window and fo depart. 
Atholl had leave of the king with Flyſh and Glandores 
(who was lately called Deyfley the perſon of Owne) to 
go Where they wold, and bring concorde out of the court 
by the lord of Lidington, "I'heie went that night to ſuch 
places, where they thought themſelves in moſt ſauftie. 

BEFORE the king leaſt talk with the queen, in the her- 
ing of the lord Ruthen ſhe was content that he ſhould lie 
with her that night. We know not how he ** himſelf, 
but came not at her, and excuſed hymſelf to his friends, 
that he was ſo ſleepie, that he could not wake in due 
ſeaſon. 

THERE were in this companie two that came in with 
the king; the one Andrewe Car of Fawdenſide, whom 
the queen ſayth would have ſtroken her with a dagger, and 
one Patrick Balentine, brother to the juſtice clerk, who 
alſo her grace ſayth, offered a dag againſt her belly with 
the cock down. We have been earneſtly in hand with 
the lord Ruthen to know the varitie; but he aſſoureth us 
of the contrarie. There were in the queen's chamber 


the lord Robert, Arthur Arſkin, one or two others. 
| They 
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They at the firſt offering to make a defence, the lord Ruth 
ven drawd his dagger, and 4 mo weapons then, that were 
not drawn nor ſeen in her preſens, as we are by this lord 
aſſured. 

[ The letter afterwards gives an account of the flight 
to Dunbar Caſtle, whither reſorted the lords IHuntſe 
and Bothwell: That the earl of Morton and lord Ruth. 
ven find themſelves left by the king for all his fair pro- 
miſes, bonds, and ſubſcriptions. That he had proteſted 
before the council, that he was never conſenting to the 
death of David, and that it is ſore againſt his will: © That 
c of the great ſubſtance David had there is much ſpoken, 
“ ſome ſay in gold to the value of 11%. His apparel 
« was very good, as it is ſaid, 28 pair of velvet hoſe. 
* His chamber well furniſhed, armour, dagger, pyſto- 
<« letts, harquebuſes, 22 ſwords, Of all this nothing 


* 


& ſpoyld or lacked ſaving 2 or 3 daggers. He had the 


— 


* 


cuſtody of all the queen's letters, which all were deli- 
% vered unlooked upon. We hear of a juill, that he had 
© hanging about his neck of ſome price, that cannot be 
& heard of, He had upon his back, when he was ſlayn, 
&« a night gown of damaſk furred, with a ſatten doublet, 
na hole of ruſſet velvet.” ] 


No. XVI. (Vol. I. p. 379.) - 


Part of a Letter from Randolph to Cecil, Jan 16, 
1565 6. 


— — JF Canwnor tell what miſliking of late there hath 


been between her grace and her huſband, he 
preſſeth earneſtly for the matrimonial crown, which ſhe 
is loth haſtily to grant; but willing to keep ſomewhat in 
ſtore, until ſhe know how well he is worth to enjoy ſuch 
a ſovereignty: and therefore it is thought that the par- 
liament for a time ſhall be deferred, but hereof I can 
write no certainty, 


From Mr. Randolph's letter to ſecretary Cecil. 


HE juſtice-clerk in hard terms, more for his bro- 
ther's cauſe than any deſert, and as far as can heat 


the king of all other in worſt, for neither hath the queen 
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250d opinion of him for attempting of any thing that 
was againſt her will, nor the people that he hath denied 
ſo manifeſt a matter, being proved to be done by his com- 
mandment, and now himſelf to be the accuſer and pur- 
ſuer of them that did as he willed them. This Scott, that 
was executed, and Murray that was yeſterday arraigned, 
were both accuſed by him. It is written to me, for cer- 
tain, by one, that upon Monday laſt ſpoke with the 
queen, that ſhe is determined that the houſe of Lennox 
ſhall be as poor in Scotland as ever it was. The earl 
continueth ſick, fore troubled in mind; he ſtaith in the 
abby, his ſon hath been once with him, and he once 
with the queen, ſince ſhe came to the caſtle, The queen 
hath now ſeen all the covenants and bands that paſſeth be- 


tween the king and the lords, and now findeth that his 


declaration, before her and council, of his innocency of 
the death of David was falſe; and grievouſly offended 
that, by their means, he ſhould ſeek to come to the 
crown matrimonial. | 


Part of a letter from Randolph to Cecil from Ber- 
wick, 25 April 1566. 


— 1298 is continually very much ſpeech of the 
: diſcord between the queen and her huſband, 
o for that, that is commonly ſaid and believed of him- 
ſelf, that Mr. James Thornton is gone to Rome to ſue 
or a divorce between them. It is very certain that Ma- 
evaſier had not ſpoken with him within theſe three days. 
He is neither accompanied nor looked upon of any noble- 
man : attended upon by certain of his own ſervants, and 


ſix or ſeven of the guard; at liberty to do, and go where 


ind What he will, they have no hope yet among them- 
iclves of quietneſs. 


—— Davip's brother named Joſeph, who came this 
way with Malevaſier, unknown to any man here, is be- 
come {ecretary in his brother's place. 
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No. XVII. (Vol. I. p. 384.) 
The earl of Bedford to Cecil, 3d Auguſt 1566. 


HE queen and her huſband agree after the old man. 

ner, or rather worſe. She eateth but very ſeldom 
with him, lieth not, nor keepeth company with him, nor 
loveth any ſuch as love him. He is fo far out of her 
books, as at her going out of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
to remove abroad, he knew nothing thereof. It cannot 
for modeſty, nor with the honour of a queen, be reported 
what ſhe ſaid of him. One Hickman, an Engliſh mer- 
chant there, having a water ſpanie] which was very good, 
gave him to Mr. James Melvill, who afterwards, for the 
pleaſure, which he ſaw the king have in ſuch kind ot 
dogs, gave him to the king. The queen thereupon fel] 
marvellouſly out with Melvill, and called him diflembler 
and flatterer, and ſaid ſhe could not truſt one, who would 


give any thing to ſuch one as ſhe loved not. 
0 


The earl of Bedford to Cecil, Aug. 8, 


HE diſagreement between the queen and her hul- 

band continueth, or rather increaſeth. Robert 
Melvill drawing homewards, within twelve miles o 
Edinburgh, could not tell where to find the queen; fith 
which time ſhe is come to Edinburgh, and had not twelve 
horſes attending on her. There was not then, nor that 
I can hear of ſince, any lord baron, or other nobleman 
in her company. The king her huſband is gone to Dum- 
fermling, and paſſeth his time as well as he may; having 
at his farewell, ſuch countenance as would make a hul- 
band heavy at the heart. 


Sir John Forſter to Cecil, 8 Sept. from Berwick. 
T HE queen hath her 1 in ſmall eſtimation, 


and the earl of Lennox came not in the queen's 


ſight ſince the death of Davy. 


Sir 
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Sir John Forſter to Cecil, 11th Dec. 


H E earl of Bothwell is appointed to receive the am- 

baſſadors, and all things for the chriſtening are at 
his lordſhip's appointment, and the ſame is ſcarcely well 
liked of the nobility, as is ſaid. The king and queen is 
preſently at Craigmillar, but in little greater familiarity 
than he was all the while paſt, 


Advertiſements out of Scotland from the earl of 
Bedford. 


HAT the king and the queen agreed well together 

two days, after her coming from „and after 
my lord of Murray's coming to Edinburgh, ſome new 
difcord has happened, The queen hath declared to my 
lord of Murray that the king bears him evil will, and 
has ſaid to her, that he is determined to kill him, find- 
ing fault that ſhe doth bear him ſo much company: and 
in like manner hath willed my lord of Murray to ſpiere 
the king, which he did a few nights ſince in the 
queen's preſence, and in the hearing of divers. The 
xing confeſſed, that reports were made to him, that 
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my lord of Murray was not his friend, which made him 


ipeak that thing he repented ; and the queen affirmed, 
that the king had ſpoken ſuch words unto her, and con- 
telled before the whole houſe, that ſhe could not be con- 
tent that either he or any other ſhould be unfriend to my 
lord of Murray, My lord of Murray enquired the ſame 
!toutly, and uſed his ſpeech very modeſtly, in the mean 
time the king departed very grieved ; he cannot bear that 
the queen ſhould uſe familiarity either with man or wo- 


man, and eſpecially the ladies of Arguile, Murray, and 


Marre, who keep moſt company with ber. My lord of 
Murray and Bothwell have been at evil words for the L. 
of Ledington, before the queen, for he and Sir James Bal- 
toure had new come from Ledington, with his anſwer up- 
on ſuch heads or articles as Bothwell and he ſhould agree 
upon, which being reported to the ſaid earl in the queen's 
preſence, made anſwer, that ere he parted with ſuch 
lands as was deſired, he ſhould part with his life. My 
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lord of Murray ſaid ſtoutly to him, that twenty as honeſt 
men as he ſhould loſe their lives ere he reafte Leding- 
ton. The queen ſpake nothing, but heard both; in theſe 
terms they parted, and fince, that I hear of, have not met, 
The queen after her hunting came to Edinburgh, and 

carryeth the prince thence to Stirling with her. This 
laſt Saturday was executed a ſervant of the lord Ruth- 
ven's, who confeſſed that he was in the cabinet, but not 
of council of the fact. The queen hath alſo opened to 
my lord of Murray, that money was ſent from the pope, 
how much it was, and by whom, and for what purpoſe 
it was brought, 


No. XVIII. (Vol. I. p. 4co.) 


Part of a letter from Elizabeth to Mary, Feb. 20, 
1569. A copy interlined by Cecil. It contains 
an anſwer to a complaining letter of Mary's 
upon the impriſoning of the Biſhop of Ro. 


— FTER this [i. e. Mary's landing in Scotland! 
how patiently did I bear with many vain ée— 
lays in not ratifying the treaty accorded by your own com- 
miſſioners, whereby I received no ſmall unkindnefs, be- 
ſides the manifold cauſes of ſuſpicion that I might not 
hereafter truſt to any writings. Then followed a hr hs 
manner of dealing with me, to entice my ſubject and nea 
kinſman, the lord Darnlÿ under colour of private lun 
for land, to come into the realm, to proceed in treaty of 
marriage with him without my knowledge, yea to con- 
clude the ſame without my aſſent or 9 5 And how 
many unkind parts accompanied that fac A, by receiving of 
my ſubjects that were baſe runnegates and offenders a 
home, and enhancing them to places of credit againic my 
will with many ſuch like, I will leave for that the te- 
membrance of the ſame cannot but be noyſome to yu. 
And yet all theſe did I as it were ſuppreſs and ®rercon? 
with my natural inclination of love towards you; aud 
did afterwards gladly, as you know, chriſten your fon, 
the child of my ſaid kinſman, that had before ſo unloya 
offended me, both in marriage of you, and in other un- 
dutiful uſages towards me his ſovereign, How frier) 


alſo dealt L by meſſages to reconcile him, being goes” 
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band, to you, when others nouriſhed diſcord betwixt 
you, who as it ſeemed had more power to work their pur- 
poſes, being evil to you both, than I had to do you good, 
in reſpect of the evil I had received. Well I will over- 
paſs your hard accidents that followed for Jack of tollow- 
ing my council, And then in your moſt extremity, when 
you was a priſoner indeed, and in danger of your life from 
your notorious evil willers, how far from my mind was 
the remembrance of any former unkindneſs you had ſhewed 
me. Nay how void was I of reſpect to the deſigns which 
the world had ſeen attempted by you to my crown, and 
the ſecurity that might have enſued to my ſtate by your 
death, when I finding your calamity to be great, that 
you were at the pit's brink to have miſerably loſt your 
lite, did not only intreat for your life, but fo threatened 
ſome as were irritated againſt you, that I only may ſay 
it, even I was the principal caulc to fave your Ife. 


No. XIX. (Vol. I. p. 419.) 


Letter of Q Elizabeth to Q. of Scotts. Thus 
marked on the back with Cecil's hand. —Copia 


Li erarum Regie Majeſtatis ad Reginam Scotorum. 
VIIIP. Aprilis. N 


ADAME, vous ayant trop mol-ſte par M. de 
Crocq, je n'cuſle eu ſi peu de conſideration de vous 
faſcher de cette lettre, ſi les liens de charite vers les ruinez, 
et les prieres des miſerables ne m'y contraignaſſent. Je en- 
tens que un edit a etè divulguè de par vous, madame, que 
ung chaſcun, que veult juſtifier que ons eſte les meurtriers 
de votre feu mari, et mon feu couſin, viennent a le faire 
le x11me de ce mois. La quelle choſe, comme c'eſt plus 
honorable et neceſſaire, qui en tel cas ſe pourra faire, ne 
y eltant cache quelque miſtere ou fineſſe, ainſi le pere et 
amis du mort gentelhomme m'ont humblement requis, 
que je vous priaſſe de prolongue le jour, pource quilz 
cognoiſlent que les iniques ſe ſont combines par force de 
faire ceque par droict ils ne pourront pas ſaire; partant, 
je ne puis mais ſinon pour l'amour de vous meme, a qui il 
touche le plus, et pour la conſolation des innocens, de 
vous exhorter le leur conceder cette requeſte, laquelle, ſi 


elle les ſetoit nie, vous tourneroit grandement eu ſoupgon, 


de plus que j'eſpere ne pentez, et que ne youdrics volon- 
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tiers ouyr. Pour l'amour de Dieu, madame, uſez de telſe 
ſinceritè & prudence en ce cas qui vos touche de ſi pres, 
que tout le monde aye raiſon, de vous livrer comme in- 
nocente d' ung crime ſi enorme, choſe que ſi ne fiſtes, ſericz 
dignement eſbloye hors de rancz de princeſſes, & non fans 
cauſe faite opprobre de vulgaire, et plutot que cela vous 
avienne, je vous ſouhaiterois une ſepulture honorable, 
qu'une vie maculee ; vous voiez madame, que je vous traite 
comme ma fille, et vous promets, que ſi Jen euſſe, ne lu/ 
ſouhaiterois mieulz, que je vous deſire, comme le Seigneur 
Dieu me porte teſmoignage, a qui je prie de bon cœur de 
vous inſpirer a faire ce qui vous ſera plus a honneur, ct 
a vos amis plus de conſolation, avec mes tres cordialles 
recommendations comme a icelle a qui fe ſouhaite le plus 
de bien, qui vous pourra en ce monde avenir. De Weit. 
ce 8 jour de Janvier“ en haſte, 


No. XX. (Vol. I. p. 434.) 
Account of the ſentence of divorce between the 
earl of Bothwell and lady Jean Gordon his wife, 
From a manulcript belonging to Mr. David 
Falconer, advocate Fol. 455. 


POUN the 29 of Apryle 1567, before the richt 

hon. Mr. Robert Maitland dean of Aberdene, 

Mr. Edward Henryſon doctor in the laws, two of thc 
ſenators of the college of juſtice, Mr. Clement Little, 
and Mr. Alexander Syme advocattis, commiſſers of Edi; 
compeered Mr. Henry Kinroſſe, procurator for Jean Gour- 
doune countes of Bothwell, conſtitute be her for purſew- 
ing of ane proces of divorcement intendit by her contra 
James erle Bothwel her huſband for adultry, committed be 
him with Beſſie Crawfurde the purſuers ſervant for the 
time; and ſicklyke, for the ſaid erle, compeared Mr. Ed- 
mond Hay, who efter he had purſued and craved the pur- 
ſuer's procurator's oath de calumnia, if he had juſt caus 
to purſew the ſaid action, and obtained it, denyed the li- 
bell, and the ſaid Mr. Harrie took the morne, the laſt day 
of Apryle, to prove the ſame pro prima. The quhilk day, 
having produced ſome witneſſes, he took the next day, 
being the 1 of May, to do farther diligence. Upon the 
quhilk x of May, he produced ſome moe witneſſes, and 
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renounced farther probatioune, After quhilk, he deſired 
2 term to be aſſigned to pronounce ſentence. To whom 
the ſaid commiſſars aſſigned Satterday next, the 3 of May, 
to pronounce ſentence therein, ſecundum allegata et pro- 
bata, quilk accordingly was given that day in favour of 
the puriewar. 

AT the ſame time there was another proces intendit be 
the er] of Bothwell contra his lady, for to have their mar- 
riage declared nul, as being contracted againſt the canons, 
without a diſpenſation, and he and his lady being within 
degrees defendand, viz ferdis a kin, and that wyle for ex- 
peding of this proces, there was a commiſſioune grantit 
to the archbiſhop of St. Androis to cognoſce and determine 
it, and Rot., biſhop of Dunkeld, William biſhop of Dun- 
blane, Mr. Andro Craufurd chanon in Glaſgow, and 
parſon of Egelſhame, Mr. Alexander Creichtoun, and Mr. 
George Cooke chancellor of Dunkeld, and to Vir. Johne 
Manderſtoune chanon in Dunbar and prebendar of Bel- 
toune, or any ane of them. This commiſſione is datit 
27 Aprile 1567, was preſented to two of the ſaids com- 
miſſioners, viz. Mr. And Crawfurd and Mr. John Man- 
derſtoune on Satterday 3 May, by Mr. Thomas Hepburne 
parſon of Auldhamſtocks, procurator for the erle of Both- 
well, who accepted the delegatioune, and gave out their 
citation by precept, directed, Decano Chriſtianitatis de 
Hadingtone, nec non vicario ſeu curato eccle, parochiz de 
Creichtoune, ſeu cuicunq; alteri cappellano debite requiſi- 
tis, fer ſummoning, at the ſaid erles inſtance, both of the 
lady perſonally if the could be had, or otherways at the 
paroſche kerk of Creichtoune the time of ſervice, or at her 
dwelling place before witneſſes, primo, ſecundo, tertio et 
peremptorie, unico tamen contextu protuplice edicto. 


And likeways to be witneſſes in the faid matter, Alex. 


biſhop of Galloway, who did marry the ſaid erle and his 
lady, in Halerud-houſe kirk, in Feb. 1565, fir John Ban- 
natyne of Auchnoule juſtice clerk, Mr. Robert Creich- 
toun of Elliok the queen's advocate, Mr. David Chalmers 
provoſt of Creichtoun and chancellor of Roſs, Michael — 
abbot of Melroſs, and to compear before the ſaid judges 
or any one of them in St, Geils kirk in Ed' on Monday 
the 5 of May, be thamſelves, or their procurators. Upon 
the ſaid 5 day, Mr. John Manderſtoun, one of the judges 
delegat only being preſent, compeared the ſame procura- 
ers for both the parties that were in the former proces, 
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Mr. Edmund Hay ( articulatlie ) and 
ſome of the witneſſes ſummoned produced, and received 
for proving of the ſame. The ſaid procurator renounced 
farver probatioune, and the judge aſſigned the morne, the 
6th of May, ad publicandum produCta, nempe de poſi- 
tiones ipſorum teſtium. The quhilk day, poſt publicatas 
depoiitiones prædictas, Mr. Hen. Kinroſſe, procurator for 
the lady inſtanter objecit objectiones juris generaliter, 
contra producta, inſuper renunciavit ulteriori defenſioni; 
proinde concluſa de conſenſu procuratorum hinc ind: 
cauſa, judex prædictus ſtatuit craſtinum diem pro termina, 
ad pronunciandam ſuam ſententiam definitivam, ex de— 
ductis coram eo, in præſenti cauſa et proceſlu, Con— 
form hereunto, on Wedneſday the 75th of May, the ſaid 
judge gave out his ſentence in favour of the erle, declar- 
ing the marriage to be, and to have been null from the 
beginning, in reſpect of their contingence in blood, which 


hindered their lawful marriage without a diſpenſation ob- 
tained of befoir. 


No. XXI. (Vol. I. p. 438.) 


A letter from England concerning the murder of 
king Henry Darnley. 


AVING the commodity of this bearer Mr. Clark, 

I tho't good to write a few words unto you. I have 

rec*. ſome writs from you; and ſome I have ſeen lately 
ſent to others from you, as namely to the earl of Bedford of 
the 16th of May. I have participat the contents thereof to 
ſuch as I thought meet, this mekle I can aſſure you; the 
intelligence given hither by the French was untrue, for 
there was not one papiſt nor proteſtant which did not con- 
ſent that juſtice ſhould be done, be the queen my ſoy”. aid 
and ſupport, againſt ſuch as had committed that abom!- 
nable ill murder in your country; but to ſay truth, the Jack 
and coldneſs did not riſe from ſuch as were called to coun- 
eil, but from ſuch as ſhould give life and execution 
thereunto. And further, I aſſure you, I never knew nd 
matter of eſtate proponed which had ſo many favourers of 
all ſorts of nations as this had: yea, I can fay unto you, 


no man promoted the matter with greater aftection, m 
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the Spaniſh ambaſſador. And ſure I am that no man dare 
openly be of any other mind, but to affirm that whoſo- 
ever is guilty of this murder handfaſted with advoutre, 
is unworthy to live. I ſhall not need to tell you, which 
be our letts, and ſtayes from all good things here. Vou 
are acquainted with them as well as J. Needs I muſt con- 
feſs, that howſoever we omit occaſions of benefit, ho- 
nour, and ſurety ; it behoveth your whole nobility, and 
namely ſuch as before and after the murder were dec-med 
to allow of Bodwell, to proſecut2 with ſword and ju\'ice 
the puniſhment of thoſe abominable acts, though we lend 
you but a cold aid, and albeit you, and divers others, both 
honourable and honeſt, be well known to me, and ſun— 


dry others here, to be juſtifhable in all their actions and | 


doings; yet think not the contrary but your whole nation 
is blemiſhed and infamit by theſe doings which lately Haſſed 
among you. What we ſhall do I know not, neither do J 
write unto you aſſuredly, for we be ſubject unto many mu- 
tations, and yet I think we ſhall either aid you, or conti- 
nue in the defence and ſafeguard of your prince, ſo as it 
appear to us that you mean his ſafeguard indeed, and not 
to run the fortune of. France, which will be your own 
deſtruction, if you be unadviſed. I know not one, no not 
one of any quality or eſtate in this country, which does 


allow of the queen your ſovereign, but would gladly the 


world were rid of her, fo as the ſame were done without 


farther flander, that is to ſay by ordinary juſtice, This 
ſend the 23d of May. 


No. XXII. (Vol. I. p. 448.) 


Part of a letter from Sir Nicolas Throkmorton 
to Cecil, Iith of July 1567, from Berwick. 


IX, your letter of the 6th of July, I received the 

& ; IOth at Berwick. | am ſorry to ſce that the 
queen's majeſty's diſpoſition altereth not towards the 
lords, for when all is done, it is they which mutt ſtand 
her more in ſtead, than the queen her coulin, and will 
be better inſtruments to wo: k ſome benefite ad quictneſs 


to her majeſty and her realm, than the qucen of Scotlaud 
ich js void of good fame, on 
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A letter from Sir Nicolas Throkmorton to Ceci!, 


from Faſtcaſtle, 12th of July 1567. 


C7 R, as you might perceive by my letter of the 11th 
x > July, I lodged at Foſtcaſtle that night, accompanyed 
with the lord Hume, the lord of Ledington, and James 
Melvin, where I was intreated very well, according to the 
ſtate of that place, which is fitter to lodge priſoners than 
folks at liberty, as it is very little, ſo it is very ſtrong, 
By the conference I have had with the lord of Ledington 
I find the lords his aſſociates and he hath left nothing un- 
thought of, which may be either to thir danger, or work 
them ſurety, wherein they do not forget what good and 
harme France may do them, and likewiſe they conſfide, 
the ſame of England; but as farr as I can perccive, to 
be plain with yow, they find more perril to grow unts 
them through the queens majeſtys dealing than either they 
do by the French, or by any contrary faction amongelt 
themſelves, for they aſſure themſelves the queen will leave 
them in the bryers if they run her fortoun, and though 
they do acknowledge great benefit as well to them, as to 
the realm of England by her majeſty's doings at Leith, 
whereof they ſay mutually her majeſty and both the realms 
have received great fruit: yet upon other accidents which 
have chanced ſince, they have obſerved ſuch things in he: 
majeſty's doings, as have ended to the danger of ſuch as 
ſhe hath dealt withal, to the overthrow of your own delign- 
ments, and little to the ſurety of any party: and upon these 
conſiderations and diſcourſes at length, methinketh !] find 
a diſpoſition in them, that either they mind to make their 
bargain with France, or elſe to deal neither with Franc? 
nor yow, but to do what they ſhall think meet for their 
ſtate and ſurety, and to uſe their remedy as occaſions hall 
move them ; meaning neither to irritate France nor Eng- 
land, until! ſuch time as they have made their bargain aſ- 
ſuredly with one of yow; for they think it convenient to 
proceed with yow both for a while pari paſſu, for that 
was my lord of Ledington's terms. 1 do perceave they 
take the matter very unkindly, that no better anſwer 15 
made to the letter, which the lords did ſend to her majelty, 
and likewiſe that they hear nothing from yow to their ſa- 
tisfaction, I have anſwered as well as I can, and have al- 
ledged their own proceedings ſo obſcurely with the queen, 
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and their uncertainty hath occationed this that is yet hap- 
-ened, and therefore her Majeſty hath ſent me to the end 
[ may inform her throughly of the ſtate of the matters, and 
upon the declaration of their minds and intents to ſuch 
purpoſes as ſhall be by me propoſed on their majeſty*s be- 
half unto them, they ſhall be reaſonably and reſolutely an- 
ſwered. At theſe things the lord of Ledington ſmiled and 
ſhook his head, and ſaid it were better for us yow would 
jet us alone, than neither to do us nor yourſelves good, as 
fear me in the end that will prove; S' if there be any 
truth in Ledington, le Crocq is gone to procure Ram - 
boilet his coming hither or a man of like quality, and to 
deliver them of their queen for ever, who ſhail lead her life 
in France, in a abby recluſed, the prince at the French 
devotion, the realm governed by a council of their elec— 
tion of the Scottiſh nation, the forts committed to the 
cuſtody of ſuch as ſhall be choſen amongſt themſelves, as 
yet J find no great likelihood that I ſhall have acceſs to the 
queen, it is objected they may not ſo diſpleaſe the French 
king, unleſs they were ſure to find the queen of England 
a good friend; and when they once by my accels to the 
queen have offended the French, then they fay yow will 


make your profit thereof to their undoing ; and as to the 


queen's liberty, which was the firſt head that I propoſed, 
they ſaid that thereby they did perceive that the queen 
wants their undoing, for as for the reſt of the matters it 
was but folly to talk of them the liberty going before; 


but ſaid they, if you will do us no good, do us no harm, 


and we will provide for our ſelves. In the end they ſaid, 
we ſhould refuſe our own commodity, before they con- 
cluded with any other, which I ſhould hear of at my 
coming to Edin; by my next I hope to ſend you the 
band concluded by Hamiltons, Argyll, Huntly, and that 
taction, not ſo much to the prejudice of the lords of Edin", 
as that which was ſent into France; thus having no more 
eaſure but compelled to leap on horſeback with the lords 
to go to Edin', I humbly take my leave of from Faſt- 
cattle the tach of July 1567. | 
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To Sir Nicolas Throkmorton being in Scotland. 
By the queen, the 14th July 1567. 


r and well beloved we greet you well, though 
we think that the cauſes will often change upan va. 
riety of accidents, yet we think for ſundry reſpects, not 
amiſs, that as yo ſhall deal wich the lords having charge 
of the young prince for the committing of him into our 
realm, fo ſhall yo alſo do well, in treaty with the quzen, 
to offer her that where her realm apreareth to be ſubject 
to ſundry troubies from time to time, and thereby (as it is 


- 


maniteſt) ker ſon cannot be tes, it the ſhall be contented 
that her ſon may enjoy ſuerty and quietaets, within this 
our realm, being ſo near as ſhe knows it is; we ſhall not 
faill to yield her as good ſuerty therein for her child, as 
can be deviſed for any that might be our child born of 
our own body, and ſhall be glad to ſhew to her therein 
the tre efſect of nature; an nerein ſhe may be by yow 
remembered how much good may enſue to her ſon to be 
nouriihed and acquainted with our country; and there- 
fore all things conſidered, this occaſion for her child, 
were rather to be fought by her and the friends of him, 
than offered by us; and to this end, we mean that yow 
ſhall fo deal with her, both to ſtay her indeed from in— 
clining to the French practice, which is to us notorious, 
to convey her and the prince into France, and allo to 
avoid any juſt offence, that ſhe might hereafter conceive, 


if ſhe ſhould hear that we ſhould deal with the lords fo: 
the prince. 


Sir Nicolas Throkmorton to queen Elizabeth, 
14th July 1567, from Edinburgh, 


I", may pleaſe your majeſty to be advertiſed, I did fignt- 
he unto Mr, Secretary by my letters of the 11th and 
12th of July, the day of mine entry into Scotland, the 
cauſes of my ſtay, my lodging at Faſtcaſtle, a place of the 
lord Hume's, where I was met by the ſaid lord and by the 
lord Lidingdon, and what had paſſed in conference be: 
twixt us, whileſt I was at the ſaid Faſtcaſtle. Since 
which time, accompanyed with the lords aforeſaid, and 
with 400 horſes by their appointment for my better 8 
11 duct, 
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duct, I came to Edin” the 12th of this preſent. The 1 3th 
being Sunday appointed for a folemne communion in this 
town, and alſo a folemne faſt being publiſhed, I could 
not have conference with the lords which he aſſembled 
within this town as I deſired, that is to ſay the earls of 
Athole, and Morton, the lord Hume, the lord of Liding- 
ton, Sir James Balfour captain of the caſtle, Mr. James 
Gill, and the preſident of the ſeſſion. 

NEVERTHELESS I made means by the lord of Liding- 
ton that they would uſe no protracte of time in mine au- 
dience, ſo did I likewiſe to the earle of Morton, whom I 
met by chance; I was anſwered by them both, that albeit 
the day were deſtined to facred exerciſes, ſuch as were 
there of the council would conſult upon any moyen touch- 
inz my acceſs unto them and my conference with them, 
and ſaid alſo, that in the afternoon either they would come 
to me, or I ſhould hear from them. About 4 of the clock 
in the afternoon, the ſaid 13th day, the lord of Liding- 
ton came to my lodgings, and declared unto me on the 
behalf of the lords and others, that they required me to 
have patience, though they had defferred my conference with 
them, which was grounded principally upon the abſence 
of the earles of Mar and Glencairn, the lords Semple, 
Crichton, and others of the council, ſaying alſo that they 
did conſider the matters which I was on your behalt 
to treate with them of, were of great importance, as they 
could not ſatisfy nor conveniently treate with me, nor 
give me anſwer without the advice of the lords, and others 
their aſſociates; the ford of Lidington alſo ſaid unto me, 
that where he perceived, by his private conference with 
me in my journey hitherwards, that I preſſed greatly to 
hive ſpeedy acceſs to the queen their ſovereign, he per- 
ceived, by the lords and others which were here, that in 
that matter there was great difficulty for many reſpects, but 
ſpecially becauſe they had refuſed to the French ambaila- 
Gor the like acceſs, which being granted unto me, might 
preatiy offend the French, a matter Which they deſired 
aud intended to efchew; for they did not find by your ma- 
jeſty's dealings with them hitherto, that it behoved them to 
irritate the French king, and to laſe his favour and good 
intelligence with him: I anſwered, that as to their refuſal 
made unto the French ambaſſador, monſieur de Ville 

oye was diſpatched forth of France before theſe acci- 
Cents here happened, and his ſpecial errand was to impeach 

the 
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the queen's marriage with the earle of Bothel {for ſo in- 
deed fince my coming hither I learned his commiſtion 
tended to that end, and to make offer to the queen of a. 
other marriage), and as to monſieur de Crocq, he could 
have no order forth of France concerning theſe matters, 
ſince they happened; and therefore they might very well 
hold them ſuſpected to have conference with the queen, 
leaſt they might treate of matters in this time without in- 
ſtructions, and ſo rather do harm then good; but your ma- 
jeſty being advertized of all things which had chanced, had 
ſent me hither to treat with them, for the well of the realm, 
for the conſervation of their honors and credit, and for 
their ſurety; and 1 might boldly ſay unto him, that your 
majeſty had better deſerved than the French had. I 
faid, for his own part, he was much bound unto your ma— 
jeſty, and had always found great favour and courteſy in 
England, but to be plain with you, Sir, ſayed he, there is 


not many of this aſſembly that have found ſo great obliga- 


tion at the queen your ſovereigns hands, as at the French 
kings, for the carles of Morton and Glencairn be the only 
perſons which took benefit by the queen's majeſty's aid at 
Leith, the reſt of the noblemen were not in the action; 
and we think, ſaid he, the queens majeſty your ſovereign, 
by the opinion of her own council, and all the world, took 
as great benefit by that charge as the realm of Scotland, 
or any particular perſon ; and not to talk with yow 2s an 
ambaſſador, but with Sir Nicolas Throkmorton, my lord 
Morton, and ſuch as were in pain for the death of Davie, 
found but cold favour of the queens majeſtys hands, when 
they were baniſhed forth of their own country; but ! 
would all our whole company were as well willing to ac- 
complith the queen your ſovereign intents and deſires as 
I am; for mine own part, I am but one, and that of the 
meaneſt ſort, and they be many noblemen and ſuch as 
have great intereſt in the matter, mary yow ſhall be aſl.ired 
[ will imploy myſelf to imploy my credit, and all that! 
may do, to fatishe the queen your miſtreſs, as much #5 
lyeth in me, and for your own part you have a great 
many friends in this aflembly, with many other good 
words. But for concluſion I muſt take this for an an{wei 
to ſtay untill the other lords were come, and thereupon | 
thought meet to advertize your majeſty what hath palled, 
and how far forth I have proceeded; your expectation 
being great to hear from hence, | 
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AND now to advertize your majeſty of the {tate of all 
things, as I have learned ſince my coming hither, it may 
pleaſe your majeſty to underſtand as followeth. 

THE queen of Scotland remaineth in. good health in the 
caſtle of Lochleven, guarded by the lord Linſay and Loch- 
oven the owner of the houſe; for the lord Ruthven is im- 
ployed in another commiſſion, becauſe he began to ſhow 
great favour to the queen, and to give her intelligence. 
She is waited on with 5 or 6 ladys, 4 or 5 gentlewomen, 
and 2 chamberers, whereof one is a French woman. The 
carle of Buchan, the earl of Murray's brother, hath alſo 
liberty to come to her at his pleaſure; the lords aforeſaid, 
which have her in guard, doe keep her very itraitly, and 
as far as I can perceive, their rigour proceedeth by their 
order from theſe men, becauſe that the queen will not by 
any means be induced to lend her authority to proſecute 
the murder, nor will not conſent by any perſwaſion to 
+bandon the lord Bothell for her huſband, but avoweth 
conſtantly that ſhe will live and die with him; and faith 
that if it were put to her choice to relinquiſh her crown 
and kingdom, or the lord Bothell, ſhe would leave her 
eingdom and dignity, to go as a fimple damſell with 
him, and that the will never conſent that he ſhall fare 
worſe or have more harm than herſelf. 

AND as far as I can perceive, the principal cauſe of her 
detention is, for that theſe lords do ſee the queen being 
of ſo fervent affection towards the earle Bothell as ſhe is, 
and being put at, as they ſhould be compelled to be in 
continuall arms, and to have occaſion of many battles, he 
being with manifeſt evidence notoriouſly detected to be 
the principall murderer, and the lords meaning proſecu- 
tion of juſtice againſt him according to his merits. 

Tux lords mean alſo a divorce betwixt the queen and 
him, as a marriage not to be ſuffered for many reſpects, 
which ſeparation cannot take place if the queen be at li- 
berty, and have power in her hands. 

Tus do not alſo forget their own perill, conjoin'd 
with the danger of the prince, but as far as | can per- 
ceave, they intend not either to touch the queen in ſuerty 
Or in honor, for they do ſpeak of her with reſpect and re- 
verence, and do afhrm, as I do learn, that the condi- 


tions aforeſaid accompliſhed, they will both put her to 


liberty, and reſtore her to her eſtate. 
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THrsE lords have for the guard of their town 450 Haz. 
qubuſhers which be in every good order, for the enter. 
tainment of which companys, until all matters be com. 
pounded, they did ſue unto your majeſty, to aid them with 
fuch ſum of money as hath been mentioned to Mr, Se- 
eretary by the lord of Lydington's writing, amounting as 
I perceive to ten or twelve thouſand crowns of the 

Ty were lately advertized that the French Kin 
doth mind to ſend hither monſieur de la Chapell des Ur. 
fine, a knight of the French order, and always well affec. 
tionate to the houſe of Guyſe, and howſoever la Foick, 
Villaroy, and du Crocq have uſed language in the queens 
favour and to theſe lords diſadvantage there, to your ma- 
jeſty; la Crocq doth carry with him ſuch matter as ſhall 

little to the queen's advantage; fo as it is thought the 
French King, upon his coming to his preſence, will r- 
ther ſatisfie the lords, than pleaſure the queen ; for the; 
have their party ſo well made, as the French will rather 
make their profit by them, than any other way. 

HEREWITH I ſend your majeſty the laſt bond agreed 
on, and ſigned by the Hamiltons, the earl of Argy|!, 
Huntly, and ſundry others at Dumbarton. 

NEVERTHELESS, ſince my coming to this town, th: 
Hamiltons have ſent unto me a gentleman of their (ur- 
name named Robert Hamilton, with a letter from the 
biſhop of St. Andrews and the abbot of Arbroth, the 
copy whareof I ſend your majeſty and mine anſwer unto 
them, referring to the bearer the declaration of ſom: 
things, as theſe did by him unto me. 

TAI earle of Argyll hath, in like manner, ſent an- 
other unto me with a letter and credit, I have uſed hin 
as I did the others, the copy of both which letters I fend 
your majeſty alſo. The lord Harrys hath alſo ſent unte 
me but not written, and I have returned unto him in like 
ſort. . 

AGAINST the 20th day of this month there is a gener: 
aſſembly of all the churches, ſhires, and boroughs tow! 
of this realm, namely of ſuch as be contented to repair iv 
theſe lords to this town, where it is thought the whoie 
ſtate of this matter will be handeled, and I fear me mu! 
to the queen's diſadvantage and danger; unleſs the lord vl 
Lidington and ſome others which be beſt affected unto nt 
do provide ſome remedy ; for I perceave the great nu 
ber, and in manner all, but chiefly the common pag 
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which have aſſiſted in theſe doings, do greatly diſlionour 
the queen, and mind ſeriouſly either her deprivation, or 
her deſtruction ; I uſed the beſt means I can (conſidering 
the furie of the world here) to prorogue this aſſembly, for 
that appeareth to me to be the beſt remedy: I may not 
ſneak of diflolution of it, for that may not be abiden, and 
{ ſhould thereby bring myſelf into great hatred and peril, 
The chiefeſt of the lords which be here preſent at this time 
dare not ſhow ſo much lenity to the queen as I think the 

could be contented, for fear of the rage of the people. 


The women be moſt furious and impudent againſt the 


queen, and yet the men be mad enough; ſo as a ſtranger 
over buſie may ſoon be made a facrihce amongſt them. 

THERE was a great bruit that the Hamiltons with 
their adherents would put their force into the fields againſt 
the 24th of this month, but I do not find that intent fo 
true, as the common bruit goeth, 

THe earle of Argyll is in the Highlands, where there 
is trouble among his own countrymen. 

THe earle of Lennox is by theſe lords much deſired 
here, and I do believe your majeſty may ſo uſe him, and 
direct him, as he ſhall be able to promote your purpoſe 
with theſe men. | 

THe earle of Argyll, the Hamiltons and he be incom- 
patible. i do find amongſt the Hamiltons, Argyll and 
the company two ſtrange and ſundry humours. 

HamiLToONs do make ſhow of the liberty of the queen, 
and proſecute that with great earneſtneſs, becauſe they 


would have theſe lords deſtroy her, rather than ſhe ſhould 


he recovered from them by violence; another time they 
ſcem to deſire her liberty, and Bothwell's deſtruction, 
becauſe they would compaſs a marriage betwixt the queen 
and the lord of Arbroth. | | 
THe earle of Argyll doth affect her liberty, and Both- 


* well's deſtruction, becauſe he would marry the queen to 


| his brother, 


AND yet neither of them, notwithſtanding their open 


concurance (as appeareth by their bond), doth diſcover 
their minds to each other, nor mind one end; Knox is 
not here, but in the weſt parts, he and the reſt of the 
miniſters will be here at the great aſſembly, whos auſte- 


& [ity againſt the queen I fear as much as any man's. 


By ſome conference which I had with ſome of this 


councill, me thinketh that they have intelligence that there 
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is a diſpoſition in the queen of Scotland to leave this realm, 
and to retire herſelf into either England or into France, 
but moſt willingly into England, for ſuch —— and miſ. 
likeings as ſhe knoweth hath been, and is meant unto her 
in France, leaving the regiment either to a number of 
perſons deleagued, and authorized by her, or to ſome one 
Or more. 

AND it pleaſe your majeſty, I think it not amiſs to put 
yow in remembrance, that in caſe the ſaid queen come 
into England by your allowance, without the French 
king's conſent, ſhe ſhall looſe her dowery in France, and 
have little or nothing from hence to entertain her; and 
in caſe ſhe do go into France with the king's content. 
ment, ſhe may be an inſtrument (if ſhe can recover fa- 
vour, as time will help to cancel] her diſgrace) either by 
matching with ſome huſband of good quality, or by ſome 
other deviſe, to work new unquietneſs to her own con- 
try, and ſo conſequently to your majeſty's. 

THEREFORE it may pleaſe your majeſty to conſider of 
this matter, and to let me know your pleaſure with con- 
venient ſpeed, how I ſhall anſwer the ſame, if it be 
propounded unto me, either by the queen, or by the coun- 
cill, as a piece of the end and compoſition. For I am ure, 
of late, ſhe hath ſeemed very deſirous to have the matter 
brought to paſs that ſhe might go into England, rctain- 
ing her eſtate and juriſdiction in herſelf, though ſhe do 
not exerciſe it; and likewiſe I underſtand that ſome of 
this council which be leaſt affected to her ſafety do think 
there is no other way to ſave her. Thus Almighty God 
preſerve your majeſty in health, honour, and all felicity; 
at Edin the 14th July 1567. 


Sir Nicholas Throkmorton to queen Elizabeth, the 
18th of July 1567, from Edinburgh. 


T may pleaſe your majeſty, yow might perceave by my 
| letters of the 16th, how far I had proceeded with thele 
lords, and what was their anſwer ; ſince which time | 
have ſpoken particularly with the earle Morton, the lord 
of Lidington, and Sir . Balfour captain of this caſtle, 
at whoſe hands I cannot perceave that as yet acceſs to the 

queen to Lochleven will be granted me, ſtaying themſelves 
ſtill by the abſence of the lords and others their aſlociates, 


which (they ſay) they look for within two days; * 
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that I find, by likelihood and apparent preſumptions, that 
mine acceſs to the queen will hardly be granted, I have 
thought good not to defer this diſpatch untill I have a re- 
ſolute anſwer in that matter, 

May it therefore pleaſe your majeſty, to underſtand Ro- 
bert Melvin returned from the queen in Lochlevin, to this 
town the 6th of July, and brought a letter from her writ- 
ten of her own hand to theſe lords, which doth contain as 
[| underſtand matter as followeth—A requeſt unto them 
to have conſideration of her health, and if they will not 
put her to liberty, to change the place of reſtraint to the 
caſtle of Stirling, to the end ſhe might have the comfort 
and company of her ſon, and if they will not change her 
tom Lochleven, ſhe required to have ſome other gentle- 
women about her, naming none. 

T'o have her Apothecary, to have ſome modeſt miniſter. 
To have an imbroiderer to draw forth ſuch work as 
ſue would be occupied about, and to have a varlet of the 
chamber, Touching the government of the realm ſhe 
maketh two offers, which are but generally touched in 
her letter, the particularitys be not ſpecified, but referred 
to Robert Melvin's eredit, the one is to commit it only 
and wholly to the earle of Murray, the other is to the Jords 
whoſe names enſue, aſſiſted with ſuch others as they ſhall 
call unto them, that is to ſay, the duke of Chattelrault, 
the earls of Morton, Murray, Marr, and Glencairn. 

SHE hath written unto them that I might have acceſs 
unto her, She requireth further, that if they will not 
treat her and regard her as their queen, yet to uſe her as 


che king their ſovereign's daughter (whom many of them 


knew) and as their prince's mother.,—She will by no means 
vicld to abandon Bothell for her huſband, nor relinquiſh 
Lim; which matter will do her moſt harm of all, and 
uardeneth theſe lords to great ſeverity againſt her. 

SHE yieldeth in words to the proſecution of the mur- 
der. 
I HAVE the means to let her know that your majeſty 
1ath fent me hither for her relief. | 

! HAVE alſo perſuaded her to conform herſelf to re- 
nounce Bothell for her huſband, and to be contented to 
lufter a divorce to paſs betwixt them ; ſhe hath ſent me 
word that ſhe will in no ways conſent unto that, but ra- 
der die; grounding herſelf upon this reaſon taking her- 
to be ſeven weeks gone with child; by renouncing 
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Bothell, ſhe ſhould acknowledge herſelf. to be with chi 
of a baſtard, and to have forfeited her honour, Which 


me will not do to die for it; I have perſwaded her t 


ſave her own life and her child, to chooſe the leaſt hard 
condition. 

MR. Knox arrived here in this town the 6th of thi: 
month, with whom I have had ſome conference, and 
with Mr. Craig alſo, the other miniſter of this town. 

I nave perſwaded with them to preach and perſiy:4 
lenity, I find them both very auſtere in this conference, 
what they ſhall do hereafter I know not, they are fur- 


niſhed with many arguments, ſome forth of the ſcripture, 


ſome forth of hiſtories, ſome grounded. (as they ſay) upon 
the laws of this realm, ſome upon practices uſed in this 
realm, and ſome upon the conditions and oath made by 


their prince at her coronation, 


Tux biſhop of Galloway, uncle to the earle of Huntley, 
hath ſent hither to theſe lords, that his nephew the ear!e 
and ſome others of that ſide may, at Linlithgow or at 


Stirling, have ſome communication with ſome appointed 


on this ſide, aſſuring them that there is a good diſpoſi- 
tion in the lords of the other party to concurre with theſe, 
aſſuring further that they will not diſſent for triffles or 
unneceſſary things, and (as I am given to underſtand} 
they can be pleaſed the queen's reſtraint be continued, un- 
till the murder be purſued in all perſons, whereby the 
feparation of the queen and Bothell is implyed, the pre- 
fervation of the prince, the ſecurity for all men, and a 
good order taken for the governance of the realm in tran- 
quillity. 

Capra Clerk, which hath ſo long ſerved in Den— 
mark and ſerved at Newhaven, did the 16th of this month 
(accompanyed with one of his ſoldiers, or rather the ſoldier 
as the greater fame goeth) kill one Wilſon a ſeaman, and 


ſuch a one as had great eſtimation with theſe lords both 


for his ſkill, his hardyneſs, honeſty, and willingneſs in 
this action; whereupon Clerk hath retired himſelf; their 
quarrel was about the ſhip which took Blacketer, which 
ſhip was appointed by theſe lords to go to the north 0! 


Scotland to impeach the paſſage of the earle Bothel!, in 


caſe he went either to the iſles, or to any other place; bY 
the death of this man this enterprize was daſhed. 

THe biſhop of Galloway is come to Linlithgow, and 
doth deſire to ſpeak with the lord of Lidington. 


THE 
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Tuk abbot of Kilwinning hath ſent for Sir James Bal- 
four, captain of the caſtle, to have conference with him. 

As I wrote unto your majeſty in my laſt, the Hamiltons 
now find no matter to diſever theſe lords ad them aſun- 
der, but would concur in all things (yea in any extremity 
againſt the queen) ſo as that they might he aſſured the 
prince of Scotland were crouned king, and ſhould die 
without iſſue, that the earle of Lenox's ſon living ſhould 
not inherit the croun of this realm, as next heir to his 
nephew. 

AxD although the lords and councelors ſpeak reverent- 
ly, mildly, and charitably of their queen, ſo as I cannot 
cather by their ſpeech any intention to cruelty or violence, 
vet I do find by intelligence, that the queen 1s in very 
7rsat peril of her life, by reaſon that the people aſſem- 
bled at this convention do mind vehemently the deſtruc- 
tion of her. 

IT -is a public ſpeech amongſt all the people, and 
amongſt all eſtates, (ſaving of the counſellors) that their 
queen hath no more liberty nor priviledge to commit mur- 
ger nor adultery, than any other private perſon, neither 
by God's laws, nor by the laws of the realm, 

THe earl of Bothwell, and all his adherents and aflo- 
ciates, be put to the horn by the ordinary juſtice of this 
town, named the lords of the ſeſſion; and commandment 
given to all ſhirriffs, and all other officers, to apprehend 
him, and all other his followers and receiptors-- The earl 
of Bothell's porter, and one of his other ſervitors of his 
chamber, being apprehended, have confeſled ſuch ſundry 
circumſtances, as it appeareth evidently, that he the ſaid 
earl was one of the principal executors of the murder, in 
his own perſon accompanyed with ſundry others, of which 
number I cannot yet certainly learn the names but of three 
of them, that is to ſay, two of the Ormiſtons of Tivot- 


dall, and one Hayborn of Bolton; the lords would be 


glad that none of the murderers ſhould have any favour 
or receipt in England, and hereof their deſire is, that the 
officers upon the border may be warned; Bothell doth till 
remain in the north parts, but the lord Seaton and Fle- 


ming, which have been there, have utterly abandoned 


him, and do repair hitherwards.— The intelligence doth 
grow daily betwixt theſe lords, and thoſe which held of; 
and notwithſtanding theſe lords have ſent an hundred and 
fifty harqubuſhers to Stirling, to keep the town and paſ- 
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ſage from ſurprize; and ſo have they done in like man- 
ner to St. Johnſton, which be the two paſſages from the 
north, and weſt to this town, I do underſtand the captain 
of Dunbar is much buſied in fortifying that place, I do 
mervile the carriages be not impeached otherwiſe than 
they be. 

Or late this queen hath written a letter to the captain 
of the ſaid caſtle, which hath been ſurprized ; and there- 
by matter is diſcovered which maketh little to the queen's 
advantage. | 

THvs, having none other matter worthy your maje- 
ſty's knowledge, I beſeech God to proſper your majeſty 
with long life, perfect health, and proſperous felicity, 
At Edinburgh the 18th of July 1567. 


Letter of Sir Nicholas Throkmorton to the right 
honourable the earl of Leiceſter, knt. of the or- 
der, and one of the lords of her majeſty's moſt 
honourable Privy Council, 


B* my former diſpatches ſent to her majeſty, and Nr 

Secretary, ſince the 12th of July, your lordſhip 
might have perceived the ſtate of this country, and to 
what end theſe matters be like to come: ſo as not to 
trouble your lordſhip with many words ; this queen is like 
very ſhortly to be deprived of her royal eſtate, her ſon to 
be crowned king, and ſhe detained in priſon within this 
realm, and the ſame to be governed, in the young king's 
name, by a councel, conſiſting of certain of the nobility, 
and other wiſe men of this realm; ſo as it is eaſy to be 
ſeen that the power and ability to do any thiag to the 
commodity of the queen's majeſty, and the realm of Eng- 
land, will chiefly, and in manner wholly, reſt in the 
hands of theſe lords, and others their aſſociates, aſſembled 
at Edinburgh. Now if the queen's majeſty will ſtill per- 
{1ſt in her former opinion towards the queen of Scot- 
land, ( unto whom ſhe ſhall be able to do no good) then 
I do plainly ſee that theſe lords and all their accomplices 
will become as good French, as the French king can wiſh, 
to all intents and purpoſes. And as for the Hamiltons, 
the -arls of Arguile, Huntlye, and that faction, they be 
already ſo far inchanted that way, as there needeth little 
deviſe to draw them to the French devotion. Then this 


is the ſtate of things ſo come to paſs of this —_— that 
rance 


0 
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Vance has Scotland now as much conjoined unto them, 
to all purpoſes, as ever it was; and what an inſtrument, 
the young prince will prove, to unquiet England, I report 
me to your lordſhips wiſdoms, and therefore conſidering 
the weight of the matter, and all the circumſtances, I 
truſt your lordſhips will well bethink you in time, (for *tis 
high time) how to adviſe her majeſty, to leave nothing un- 
done that may bring the prince of Scotland to be in her 
poſleflion, or, at the leaſt, to be at her devotion, And 
amongſt other things, that I can imagine, for the firſt 
degree nothing is more meet to bring this to effect, than 
to allure this company here aſſembled, to bear her majeſt 

their favour. Some talk hath paſſed between the lord of 
Liddington and me, in certain conferences, about this 
matter. By him I find, that when her majeſty ſhall have 
won theſe men to her devotion, the principal point that 
will make them conformable to deliver their prince into 
England, will reſt upon the queen, and the realms en- 
abling him to the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, 
for fault of iſſue of the queen's majeity's body, ſome other 
things will alſo be required, as the charge of the faid prince 
and his train to be at the charge of England. 1 do well 
perceive that theſe men will never be brought to deliver 
their prince into England, without the former condition, 


for the ſucceſſion of England; for (ſaith Liddington) that 


taking place, the prince ſhall be as dear to the people of 
England as to the people of Scotland; and the one will 
be as careful of his preſervation as the other. Otherwiſe, 
he faith, all things conſidered, it will be reported that the 
Scottiſhmen have put their prince to be kept in ſafety, as 
thoſe which commit the ſheep to be kept by the wolves, 
So as for concluſion, your lordſhips may perceive here 
will be the ſcope of this matter. As unto the delivering 
ot him upon hoſtages, he ſayeth, let no man think, that 
the condition of the ſucceſſion not being accompliſhed, 
the nobility and the gentry will never conſent to leave 
themſelves deſtitute of their ſovereign, upon apy hoſtages, 
neither upon any promiſes, nor likelihood of good to iſſue 
in time to come. - It were not good for yourſelves (faith 
he) that the matter were ſo handled ; for then you ſhould 
adventure all your goods in one ſhip, which might have 
a dangerous effect, conſidering the unwillingneſs of the 
queen your ſovereign to conſent to eſtabliſhing any ſuc= 
ceſſor to the crown, And then, how unmete were it, that 
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her majeſty having in her poſſeſſion already all ſuch per- 
ſons as do pretend to it, or be inheritable to the crown, 
to have our prince alſo in her cuſtody. For fo there 
might follow, without good capitulations, a ſtrange and 
dangerous iſſue, tho' the queen your miſtreſs do think 
that ſuch imaginations could not proceed but from buf: 
heads, as you have uttered unto us on her behalf, What 
is come to pals ſince my laſt diſpatch, and how far forth 
things are proceeded, I refer your lordſhip to be informed 
by my letters ſent unto her majeſty, at this time. And 
ſo I pray Almighty God, preſerve your lordſhip in much 
honour and felicity. At Edinburgh this 24th of July 


1567. 


IT may pleaſe your good lordſhip to make my lord 
Stuard partner of this letter. 


The Queen to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton. 


By the Queen. 
RUSTY and right well beloved, we greet you 


well, for as much as we do conſider that you have 
now a long time remained in thoſe parts, without expe- 
dition in the charge committed unto you, we think it not 
meet ſeeing there hath not followed the good acceptation 
and fruit of our well meaning towards that ſtate, which 
good reaſon would have required, that you ſhould conti- 
nue there any longer, our pleaſure, therefore, is, that you 
ſhall, immediately upon the receipt hereof, ſend your ſer— 
vant Middlemore unto the lords and eſtates of that realm, 
that are aſſembled together, willing him to declare unto 
them, that it cannot but ſeem very ſtrange unto us, that 
you having been ſent from us, of ſuch good intent, to deal 
with them, in matters tending ſo much to their own 
quiet, and to the benefit of the whole eſtate of their coun- 
try, they have ſo far forgotten themſelves, and ſo ſlightly 
regarded us and our good meaning, not only in delay- 


ing to hear you, and deferring your acceſs to the queen 


their ſovereign, but alſo, which is ſtrangeſt of all, in not 
vouchſafing to make any anſwer unto us. And altho 
theſe dealings be ſuch, indeed, as were not to be looked 


for at their hands, yet do we find their uſage and pro- 
© ceeding 
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ceeding toward their Soveraign and queen, to overpaſs 
all the reſt in ſo ſtrange a degree, as we tor our part, and 
we ſuppoſe the whole world befides, cannot but think 
them to have therein gone ſo far beyond the duty of ſub- 


jects, as muſt needs remain to their perpetual tauche for 


ever. And therefore ye ſhall ſay, that we have tho't good, 
without conſuming any longer time in vain, to revoke you 
to our preſence, requiring them to grant you licence and 
paſport ſo to do, which when you ſhall have obtained, we 
will that you make your repair hither, unto us, with as 
convenient ſpeed as you may. Given, Ec. 


Indorſed 6th Augult, 1567. 
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Throkmorton to the right honourable Sir Wil- 


liam Cecil, knight, one of her majelty's privy 
council and principal ſecretary, give thele, 


SIR, 

HAT I have learned, ſince the arrival of my 

lord of Murray, and Monf. de Linnerol, you 
ſhall underſtand by my letter to her majeſty, at this time, 
The French do, in their negotiations, as they do in their 
drink, put water to their wine. As I am able to ſee into 
their doings, they take it not greatly to the heart how 
the queen ſleep, whether ſhe live or die, whether ſhe be 
at liberty or in prizon. The mark they ſhoot at, is, to 
renew their old league; and can be as well contented to 
take it of this little king, (i owſoever his title be) and the 
ſame by the order of theſe lords, as otherwiſe, Lyneroll 
came but yeſterday, and methinketh he will not tarry 
long; you may gueſs how the French will ſeek to diſ- 
pleaſe theſe lords, when they changed the coming of La 
Chapelle des Ourſins for this man, becauſe they doubted 
that de la Chapelle ſhould not be grateful to them, 
being a papiſt. Sir, to ſpeak more plainly to you, than 
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I will do otherwiſe, me thinketh the earl of Murray 


will run the courſe that thoſe men do, and be par- 
taker of their fortune. I hear no man ſpeak more bit- 
terly againſt the tragedy, and the players therein, than 
he, ſo little like he hath to horrible fins. I hear an ink- 
ling that Ledington is to go into France, which I do as 
much miſlike, as any thing, for our purpoſe. I can aſſure 
you the whole proteſtants of France will live and * in 
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theſe men's quarrels ; and, where there is bruit amongit 
you, that aid ſhould be ſent to the adverſe party, and 
that Martigues ſhould come hither with ſome force; 
Monſ. Baudelot hath aflured me of his honour, that in- 
ſtead of Martigues coming againſt them, he will come 
with as good a force to ſuccour them: and if that be 
ſent under meaner conduct, Robert Stuart ſhall come with 
as many to fortify them. But the conſtable hath affured 
theſe lords, that the king meaneth no way to offend them, 
Sir, I pray you find my revocation convenient, and ſpecd 
you to further it, for I am here now to no purpoſe, un— 
leſs it be to Kindle theſe lords more againſt us. Thus J 
do humbly take my leave of you, from Edenburgh the 
12th of Auguſt, 1567. 

| Yours to ufe and command, 


The Queen to Nicholas Throkmorton, 


RUSTY and well-beloved we greet you well. 
We have, within theſe two days, received three 
ſundry letters of yours, of the 2oth, 22d, and 23d, of 
this month, having not before thoſe received any ſeven 
days before; and do find, by theſe your letters, that you 
have very diligently and largely advertiſed us of all the 
haſty and peremptory proceedings there; which as we 
nothing like, ſo we truſt in time to ſee them wax colder. 
and to receive ſome reformation, For we cannot per- 
ceive, that they with whom you have dealt can anſwer the 
doubts moved by the Hamiltons, who howſoever they may 
be carried for their private reſpects, yet thoſe things which 
they move, will be allowed by all reaſonable perſons, For 
if they may not, being noblemen of the realm, be ſuffered 
to hear the queen their ſovereign declare her mind con- 
cerning the reports which are made of her, by ſuch as 
keep her in captivity, how ſhould they believe the reports, 
or obey them, which do report it? and therefore our 
meaning is, you ſhall let the Hamiltons plainly under- 
ſtand, that we do well allow of their proceedings, (as far 
forth as the ſame doth concern the queen their ſovereign 
for her relief) and in ſuch things as ſhall appear reafon- 
able for us therein to do, for the queen our ſiſter, we 
will be ready to perform the ſame. And where it is lo 
required, that upon your coming thence, the lord Scroope 


ſhould 
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ſhould deal with the lord Herris to impart their meanings 
to us, and ours to them, we are well pleaſed therewith, 
and we require you to advertize the lord Scroope hereof 
by your letters, and to will him to ſhew himſelf favour- 
able to them in their actions, that may appear plainly to 
tend to the relief of the queen, and maintenance of her 
authority. And as we willed our ſecretary to write unto 
you, that upon your meſlage done to the earl of Murray, 
you might return, ſo our meaning is you ſhall, And if 
theſe our letters ſhall meet you on the way, yet we will 
have you advertiſe both the lord Scroope, and the Ha- 
miltons, of our meaning. 


Indorſed 29 Aug. 1567. 


No. XXIII. (Vol. I. p. 454.) 


Sir Nicholas Throckmorton to the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's and the abbot of Arbrothe. 


FTER my good commendations to your good lord- 13th Aug. 

ſhips, this ſhall be to advertize you, that the queen's hr >" 
majeſty my ſovereign having ſent me hither her ambaſla- trom « copy 
dor to the queen her ſiſter your ſovereign, to communi- 8 
cate unto her ſuch matter as ſhe thought meet, conſider- nde che 
ing the good amity and intelligence betwixt them, who queen. 
being detained in captivity (as your lordſhips know) con- 
trary to the duty of all good ſubjects, for the enlargement 
of whoſe perſon, and the reſtitution of her to her dignity, 
her majeſty gave me in charge to treat with theſe lords 
aſſembled at Edenburgh, offering them all reaſonable con- 
ditions and means as might be, for the ſafeguard of the 
young prince, the puniſhment of the late horrible murder, 
the diſſolution of the marriage betwixt the queen and the 
earl of Bodwell, and laſtly for their own ſureties, In the 
negociation of which matters I have (as your lordſhips 
well know) ſpent a long time to no purpoſe, not being 
able to prevail in any thing with thoſe lords, to the queen 
my ſovereign's ſatisfaction. Of which ſtrange proceed- 
ings towards her majeſty, and undutiful behaviour towards 
their ſovereign, I have advertiſed the queen's majeſty ; ſhe 
(not being minded to bear this indignity) hath given me 
in Charge to declare her further pleaſure unto them, in 
lach ſort as they may well perceive her majeſty doth _=_ 
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low of their proceedings, and thereupon hath revoked me, 
And further hath given me in charge to communicate the 
ſame unto your lordſhips, requiring you to let me know, 
before my departure hence, ( which ſhall be, God willing, 
as ſoon as I have received anſwer from you) what you 
and your confederates will aſſuredly do, to ſet the queen 
your ſoveteign at liberty, and to reſtore her to her former 
dignity by force or otherwiſe ; ſeeing theſe lords have re- 
fuſed all other mediation, to the end the queen's majeſty 
my ſovereign may concur with your lordſhips in this ho- 
nourable enterprize. 

AND in caſe, through the diſperſion of your aſſociates, 
your lordſhips can neither communicate this matter 
amongſt you, nor receive reſolution of them all by that 
time, it may pleaſe you to ſend me the opinions of ſo 
many of you as may confer together, within two or three 
days, fo as I may have your anſwer here in this town by 
Monday or Tueſday next at the fartheſt, being the 19th 
of this Auguſt; for J intend (God willing) to depart to- 
wards England, upon Wedneſday following. Thus I 
moſt humbly take my leave of your lordſhips at Eden- 
burgh, the 13th of Aug. 1567. 

Indorſed the 13th of Aug. 1567. 


Sir Nicholas Trockmorton to the lord Herrys. 


V OUR good lordſhip's letter of the 13th of Auguſt 
I have received the 19th of the ſame. For anſwer 
whereunto it may like your lordſhip to underſtand, that I 
will tignify unto you plainly, how far forth J am already 
thoroughly inſtructed of the queen's majeſty my ſovereign's 
pleaſure concerning the detention of the queen your ſo— 
vereign, and concerning her relief. 

To the firſt her majeſty hath given in charge, to uſe all 
kinds of perſuaſion in her name, to move theſe lords aſſem- 
bled at ł denburgh to deſiſt from this violent and undutiful 


behaviour, which they uſed toward their ſovereign. And 


in this part, beſides the ſhew of many reaſons, and ſun- 
dry perſuaſions of amicable treaty with them, her maje- 
ſty hath willed me to uſe ſome plain and ſevere ſpeech un- 
to them, tending ſo far forth, as if they would not be bet- 
ter adviſed, and reform theſe their outrageous proceedings 
exerciſed againſt their ſovereign, that then they 2 * 
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ne aſſured her majeſty neither would nor could indure ſuch 
n indignity to be done to the queen, her good couſin and 
neighbour. | 

AND notwithſtanding theſe my proceedings with them, 
they have made proof to be little moved thereby, for as 
vet neither will they conſent to the enlargement, neither 
luffer me to ſpeak with her. So as it ſeemeth to me, it 
is ſuperfluous to treat any more with them after this 
manner. Whereupon I have advertiſed the queen's ma- 
jeſty my ſovereign, expecting daily her majeſty's further 
order; and as 1 ſhall be advertiſed thereof, fo will not 
fail to ſignify the ſame to your good lordſhip ; and in the 
mean time will advertiſe her majeſty alſo, what your lord- 
ſhip hath written unto me. Thus with my due com- 
mendations to your good lordſhip, I commit the ſame to 
almighty God, reſting always to do you the pleaſure and 
ſervice that I can lawfully. At Edenburgh. 

Indorſed 24th of Auguil, 1567. 


No. XXIV. (Vol. I. p. 465.) 


Account of lord Herreis's Behaviour in the Par- 
liament held December 15, 1567. 


HE lord Herrys made a notable harangue, in the 

8 8 name of the duke and himſelf their friends and ad- 
herents, (the duke himſelf, the earl of Caffilles, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning being alſo preſent) to perſuade the 
union of the whole realm in one mind. Wherein he did 
not ſpare to ſet forth ſolemnly the great praiſe that part of 
this nobility did deſerve, which in the beginning took 
meanes for puniſhment of the earl Bothwell, as alſo ſeeing 
the queen's inordinat affection to that wicked man, and 
that ſhe could not be induced by their perſuaſion to leave 
him, that in ſequeſtring her perſon within Locklevin, 
they did the duty of noblemen. That their honourable 
doings, which had not ſpared to hazard their lives and 
ands, to avenge their native country from the ſlanderous 
reports that were ſpoken of it among other nations, had 
well deſerved that all their brethren ſhould join with them 
In fo good a cauſe. That he and they, in whoſe names 
he did ſpeak, would willingly, and without any compu! - 
ion, enter themſelves in the fame yoke, and put their 
I | lives 
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lives and lands in the like hazard, for maintenance of our 
cauſe. And if the queen herſelf were in Scotland, ac- 
companied with 20,000 men, they will be of the ſame 
mind, and fight in our quarrel, He hoped the remainder 
noblemen of their party, Huntly, Arguile, and others, 
which had not as yet acknowledged the king, would come 
to the ſame conformity, whereunto he would alſo earneſt- 
ly move them. And if they will remain obſtinate, and 
refuſe to quality themſelves, then will the duke, he, and 
their friends, join with us to correct them, that other. 
wiſe will not reform themſelves. So plauſible an oration, 
and more advantageous for our party, none of ourſelves 
could have made. He did not forget to term my lord re- 
gent, by the name of regent, (there was no mention at al] 
of the Earl of Murray) and to call him grace at every word, 
when his ſpeeches were directed to him, accompanying al 
his words with low courtelics after this manner, 


No. XXV. (Vol. I. p. 488.) 
Queen Mary to Queen Elizabeth, 


MADAM, 

Lthough the neceſlity of my cauſe (which maketh nic 

to be importune to you) do make you to judge that 
I am out of the way; yet ſuch as have not my paſſion, 
nor the reſpects whereof you are perſuaded, will think that 
I do as my cauſe doth require. Madam, I have not accu- 
ſed you, neither in words, nor in thought, to have uſed 
yourſelf evil towards me. And I believe, that you have 
no want of good underſtanding, to keep you from per- 
ſwaſion againſt your natural good inclination. But in the 
mean time I can't chuſe (having my ſenſes) but perceive 
very evil furtherance in my matters, ſince my coming hi- 
ther, I thought that I had ſufficiently diſcourſed unto 
you the diſcommodities, which this delay bringeth unto 
me. And eſpecially that they think in this next month of 
Auguſt, to hold a parliament againſt me and all my ſer- 
vants. And in the mean time, I am ſtayed here, and yet 
will you, that I ſhould put myſelf forther into your coun- 
try, (without ſeeing you) and remove me further from 
mine ; and there do me this diſhonour at the requeſt of my 


rebels, as to ſend commiſſioners to hear them againſt = 
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as you wold do to a mere ſubject, and not hear me by 
mouth. Nov, madam, I have promiſed you to come to 
you, and having there made my moan and complaint of 
theſe rebels, and they coming thither, not as poſſeſſors, 
but as ſubjects, to anſwer. I would have beſought you 
to hear my erer of that which they have falſly ſet 
furth againſt me, and if I could not purge myſelf thereof, 
you might then diſcharge your hands of my cauſes, and 
jet me go for ſuch as I am. But to do as you fay, if T 
were culpable I would be better adviſed ; but being not 
ſo, I can't accept this diſhonour at their hands, that be- 
ing in poſſeſſion they will come and accuſe me before your 
commiſſioners, whereof I can't like: And ſeeing you think 
it to be againſt your honour and conſignage to do other- 
wiſe, I beſeech you that you will not be mine enemy, un- 
till you may ſee how I can diſcharge myſelf every way, 
and to ſuffer me go into France, where I have a dowr 
to maintain me ; or at leaſt to go into Scotland, with 
aſſurance that if there come any ſtrangers thither, I will 
bind myſelf for their return without any prejudice to you, 
or if it pleis you not to do thus, I proteſt that I will not 
impute it to falſhood, If I receive ſtrangers in my country, 
without making you any other diſcharge for it. Do with 
my body as you will, the honour or blame ſhall be yours. 
For I had rather die here, and that my faithful ſervants 
may be ſuccoured (tho' you would not fo) by ſtrangers, 
than to ſuffer them to be utterly undone, upon hope to 
receive, in time to come, particular commodity, There 
be many things to move me to fear that I ſhall have to 
do, in this country, with others than with you. But for- 
aſmuch as nothing hath followed upon my laſt moan, I 
told my peace, happen what may hap. I have as leef to 
_ dy fortune, as to ſeck it, and not find it. Further, 
it pleaſed you to give licenſe to my ſubjects to go and 
come. This has been refuſed by my lord Scroop and 
Mr. Knolls (as they ſay) by your commandment, becauſe 
I would not depart hence to your charge, untill I had 
anſwer of this letter, tho' I ſhewed them that you required 
mY anſwer, upon the two points, contained in your let- 
er. 

THe one is to let you briefly underſtand, I am come 
© you to make my moan to you, the which being heard, 
L would declare unto you mine iunocency, and then require 

your 
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your aid, and for lack thereof, I can't but make my moan 
and complaint to God, that I am not heard in my juſt 
quarrel, and to appeal to other princes to have reſpect 
thereunto, as my caſe requireth ; and to you, madam, firſt 
of all, when you ſhall have examined your conſcience be— 
fore him, and have him for witneſs. And the other, 
which is to come further into your country, and not to 
come to your preſence, I will eſteem that as no favour, 
but will take it for the contrary, obeying it as a thing 
forced. In mean time, I beſeech you, to return to 
me my Lord Herries, for I can't be without him, having 
none of my counſal here, and alſo to ſuffer me, if it pleaſe 
you, without further delay, to depart hence whitherſo- 
ever it be out of this country. I am ſure you will not 
deny me this ſimple requeſt for your honour's ſake, feciny 
it doth not pleaſe you to uſe your natural goodneſs to- 
wards me otherwiſe, and ſeeing that of mine own accord, 
Jam come hither, let me depart again, with yours. And 
if God permit my cauſes to ſucceed well, I ſhall be 
bound to you for it; and happening otherwiſe, yet I can't 
blame you. As for my Lord Fleeming, ſeeing that upon 
my credit you have ſuffered him to go home to his houſe, 
I warrant you he ſhall paſs no further, but ſhall return 
when it ſhall pleaſe you. In that you truſt me, I will not 
(to die for it) deceive you. But from Dumbarton I an- 
{wer not, when my L. Fleeming ſhall be in the Tower. 
For they which are within it, will not forbear to receive 
ſuccour, If I don't aſſure them of yours; no, tho' you 
would charge me withal, for I have left them in charge, 
to have more reſpect to my ſervants and to my eſtate, than 
to my life. Good ſiſter, be of another mind, win the heart, 
and all ſhall be yours, and at your commandment, | 
thought to ſatisfy you wholly, if I might have ſeen you. 
Alas! do not as the ſerpent, that ſtoppeth his hearing, 
for I am no enchanter, but your ſiſter, and natural couſin. 
If Cæſar had not diſdained to hear or read the complaint 
of an advertiſer, he had not ſo died; why ſhould prince* 
ears be ſtopped ſeeing that they are painted ſo long; Mean- 
ing that they ſhould hear all and be well adviſed, beiorc 
they anſwer. 1 am not of the nature of the baliliſk, and 
leſs of the chamelion, to turn you to my likeneſs, aud 
tho* I ſhould be ſo dangerous and curs'd as men ſay, you 
are ſufficiently arm'd with conſtancy and with juſtice; 


which I require of God, who give you grace to ule it x 
h ; Il 
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with long and happy life. From Carliſle, the 5th of July, 


15 8. 


No. XXVI. (vol. I. p. 489.) 


Part of a letter from Sir Francis Knollys to Cecil, 
8th Aug. 1568, from Bolcon, 


— TD UT ſurely this queen doth ſeem, outwardly, not 

only to favour the form, but alſo the chief ar- 
ticle of the religion of the goſpel, namely juſtihcation by 
faith only: and ſhe heareth the faults of papiſtry re- 
vealed, by preaching or otherwiſe, with contented ears, 
and with gentle and weak replys, and ſhe doth not ſeem 
to like the worle of religion throw me, 


Part of a letter from fir Francis Knollys to Cecil, 
2 1 Sept. 1568, from Bolton, 


— 1 came to this queen's ears of late that ſhe was 

bruited to be lately turned to the religion of the 
goſpell, to the great diſliking of the papiſts hereabouts, 
wich thing ſhe herſelf confetled unto me, and yeſterday, 
openty in the great chamber, when the aſlembly was full, 
nd ſome papiſts preſent, ſhe took occaſion to ſpeak of 
religion, and then openly the profeſſed herſelf to be of the 
papiſt religion, and took upon her to patronize the ſame, 
more earneſtly than ſhe had done a great while afore, al- 
tho' her defences and arguments were ſo weak, that the 
eſtect of her ſpeech was only to ſhew her zeal ; and after- 
wards to me alone, when I miſliked to ſee her become 
ſo confidently backward in religion, Why, ſaid ſhe, would 
you have me to loſe France and Spain, and all my friends 
in other places, by ſeeming to change my religion, and 
ret I am not aſſured the queen my good fiſter will be 


my aſſured friend, to the ſatisfaction of my honour and ex- 
pectation, 


No. XXVII. (Vol. I. p. 490.) 


A letter from my lord Herries to my lord Scroop 


and fir F. Knollys, September 3d, 1568. 


Vol. II. 
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lords, pleaſit your honourable lordſhips, I am cg. Lb. 
. informed by James Borthwick, lately come from Cal. C. F 
the queen's majeſty your 9 7 that bs ſchawin to her 3 


high- hand. 
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highneſs, I ſhuld have ridden in Crafurdmure, ſen m- 
laſt cuming into this realm, upon the ear] of Murray's de. 
pendants. And that I ſuld have cauſit, or been of coun. 
fall to Scottiſmen to have ridden in Ingland, to ſlay or 
ipulzic her majeſty*s-ſubjects. 

My lords, I thought it right needful becauſe your lord. 
ſhips is, by your ſoverane, commanded to attend upon the 
queen's majeſty my mittreſs, ſo having daily acceſs in thir 
matters, to declare upon the truth; humbly deſiring that 
your Jordſhips will, for God's cauſe, certificate the queen 
your ſoverane the ſame. 

As God lives, I have neither conſented, nor any wiſe 
had knowledge of any Scottiſman's riding in England, to 
do the ſubjects thereof hurt in bodies or goods, ſene the 
ſiege of Leith; and as I underſtand it ſhall be fund true, 
that gif ony fic open hurt be done, it is by the queen my 
ſovereign's diſobedients, and that I have not ridden nor 
hurt no Scottiſhman, nor commanded no hurt to be done 
to them, ſen my coming from the queen's majeſty of Ing— 
land, it is well kend, for that never ane will complain 
of me. ' 

I Have done more good to Crawfurdmure nor ever the 
earl of Murray has done, and will be loather to do them 
any harm than he will. Except the queen's majeſty your 
ſovereign, command fic falie reports to be tryit, quhercof 
this is altogidder an inventit leaſing, her grace fall be 
trublit, and tyne the hearts of true men here, quhom ot 
lic report ſall be made, that baieth would ſerve hir, and 
may, better than they unworthy liars. 

My lords, I underſtand the queen's majeſty your [0- 
yereign is not contented of this bruite, that there ſhould 
ov Frenchman come in this realm, with the duke of 
C:attelherault. Truth it is, Jam no manner of way the 
c::nſall of their cuming, nor has no ſic certainty thereo!, 
25 I hear by Borthwick's report from the queen's majelty 
vour ſovereign. And gif | might as well lay it, as it » 
true indeed, her grace's ſelf is all the wyitt, and the counſal 
that will never let her take order with my maiſtreſs caule. 
For that our ſovereign havand her majeſty's promile, be 
writing, of luff, friendſhip, and aſſiſtance gif need had 
ſo requirit, enterit that realm, upon the 26 day of May, 
ſen that time the queen's majeſty has commanded me di. 
verſe times to declare ſhe would accept her cauie, and 
do tor her, and to put her in peaceable poſſeſſion of 0 

realm: 


. 


realme, and when J required of her majeſty, in my maiſ- 
treſs name, that her highneſs would either do for her, (as 
her ſpecial truſt was ſhe wold) according to her former 
promiſes, or otherwiſe give her counſal, wold not conſent, 
(as I ſhow her grace I fand diverſe repugnant) then that 
{he would permit her to paſs in France, or to ſome other 
prince to ſeek ſupport, or failing hereof, (quhilk was 
azains all reaſon) that ſhe would permit her to return in 
her awin countrie, in fic ſempil manner as ſhe came out 
of it, and ſaid to her majeſty ane of thir, for her honour, 
would not be refuſit, ſeeand that ſhe was comed in her 
realm upon her writings and promiſes of friendſhip. And 
ſicklike, I ſaid to her highneſs, gif my maiſtreſs had the 
like promiſe of her nobility and eſtates, as ſhe had of 
nerſelf, I ſhould have reprovit them highly, git they had 
not condeſcendit to one of thir three, and ſo I ſay, and 
ſo I write, that in the warld it ſhall be maiſt reprehend- 
able, gif this promiſe taketh not other good effect, nor 
yet it does, Notwithſtanding, I get gud anſwer of thir 
promiſes of friendſhip made to my ſovereign, and to put 
her grace in this her awin countrie peaceably, we have 
fund the contrary working by Mr. Middlemore directit 
from her highneſs to ſtay the army that cuiſt down our 
houſes. And alſua, in the proceeding of this late preten- 
dit parliament, promiſed twenty days before the time to 
myſelf to have cauſed it been diſchargit. And yet con- 
trary to this promiſe, have they made their pretendit man- 
ner of forfaulture of 31 men of guid reputation, biſhops, 


{bbottis, and barronis, obedient ſubjects to our ſovereign, 


only tor her cauſe. 

THEy have alſo diſponit, ſen our ſovereign's cauſe was 
taken upon hand be the queen's majeſty of that realm, an 
lundred thouſand pound Scots worth of her awin true 
lubjects geir, under the color of the law, groundit upon 
their falſe, treaſonable, ſtowin, authority. | 

Tue murders, the oppreſſions, the burnings, the ra- 
viſhing of women, the deſtruction of policy, both eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal, in this mean time, as in my for- 
mer writings I ſaid it was lamentable to ony chriſtian 
man to hear of, except God gif grace, the profeſſion of 
the evangile of Jeſus Chriſt profeſſit be your prince, coun- 
all and realme, be mair myndit, nor the auld inamity 

at has ſtand betwixt the realms, many of my countrymen. 
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will doubt in this article, and their proceedings puttis my 
ſcif in Sanct Thomas belief. 

Now, my lords, gif the queen's majeſty of that realm, 
upon quhais promiſe and honour my maiſtreſs came there, 
as I have ſaid, will leave all the French writings, and 
French phraſes of writings, quhilks amongis them is over 
meikle on baith the ſides unfit, and plainly, according to 
the auld true cuſtom of Ingland and Scotland, quhercin 
be a word promiſt truth was obſerv'd, promiſe, in the 
name of the eternal God, and upon the high honour ©: 
that nobill and princely blude of the kings of Ingland, 
quhereof ſhe is deſcendit, and preſently wears the dia- 
dem, that ſhe will put my maiſtreſs in her awin country, 
and cauſe her as queen thereof in her authority and 
#rength to be obeyit, and to do the ſame will appoint ar. 
certain day within two months at the fartheſt, as we 
underſtand this to be our weil, ſua will we, or the maiſt 
part of us all, follow upon it, leaving the Frenchmen, 
and their evil French phraſes togidder. And therefore, 
and for the true perpetual friendſhip of that realm, will 


condition, and for our part, with the grace of Almightr 


God, keep fic heads and conditions of agreement, as noble 
and wife men can condeſcend upon, for the weill of thi 
haill iſland, As I have been partlings declaring to the 
queen your ſovereign, quhilk I ſhew to your lordiaips 
ſelfis both in religion, in the puniſhment of the earl Both- 
wile, for the queen's laſt huſband's ſlaughter, and for 2 
mutual band of amity perpetually to remain amangis us. 
DouBTLEss, my lords, without that, we may find fic 
time and friendly working, as may gif us occaſion baith 
to forgette Middlemore and his late pretendit parliament, 
we will turn the leaf, leaving our ſovereign agains out 
will to reſt where ſhe is, under the promiſe of friendihip. 
As 1 have baith ſaid, and will ever affirm, made be you? 
ſovereign, quhilk was only cauſe of her graces coming 
in that realme, and ſeek the help and moyen of French, 


or Spaniſh, till expulſe this treaſonable and falſe pretendit 
authority, quhilk means to reign above us. 


My lords, I deſire your lordſhips conſider, that it!“ 
he, that maiſt deſires the amity betwixt Ingland and Scot- 
land to continue, and of a poor man beſt cauſe has, tha! 
writ this, | 

My brother, the laird of Stirling, ſchaws me, that in 


your lordſhips communing with him, it appearit to wy 
93k 
9 | ; 
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„our mind was we ſhold ſuffer the earl of Murray to 
work, altho' it were agains reaſon to us, and complain 
thereof to the queen's majeſty, and her highneſs wald ſee 
t reformit. My lords, her majeſty will be over meikle 
troublit to reform the wranges we have ſuſtainit already. 
For I am ſure, git reafon and juſtice may have place, our 
maiſtreſs, and we her ſubjects, have received exprels 
wrang, far above two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in the time of this unhappy government, ſecing the re- 
formation of ſa great cauſes, comes, now a days, ſo ſlowlie 
and the ungodly law of oblivion in fic matters fo meikle 
practis'd, 1 think, nowther for the queen's honour, nor 
our weill, your lordſhips would ſua mean, nor that it is 
good to us to follow it, And that ye will give your ſo— 
vereign fic advertiſement thereof, as your good wiſdoms 
hall find in this cauſe meet. It will be true and frind- 
ful working for us, indeed, and nowther French phraſes, 
nor boaſting, and finding little other effect, that will cauſe 
us to hold away the Frenchmen. This is plainly written, 
and I deſire your lordſhip's plain anſwer, for in truth and 
plainneſs langeſt continues gud friendſhip, quhilk in this 
matter I pray God may lang continue, and have your lord- 
ſhips in his keeping. Off Dumfreis, the 3d day of Sep— 
tember 1568. 
Your lordſhips at my power 
to command Jeifully 


HERRIS. 


Queen Mary to Q. Elizabeth. 
AD AME ma bonne ſoeur. Jay reſceu de vos 


lettres, d'une meſme dete; Pune, ou vous faites 
mention de l'excuſe de Monſt. de Murra pour tenir ſon 
pretendu parlement, qui me ſemble bien froid, pour obte- 
nr plus de tolerance que je m'eſtois perſuadee n' avoir par 
voſtre promeſſe, quant a n'ofler donner commiſſion de ve- 
nir ſans un parlement pour leur peu de nombre de nobleſſe 
alors, je vous reſpons, qu'ils n'ont que trois on quatre 

avantage, qui euſſent auſſi bien dit leut opinion hors 
ce parlement, qui n'a eſtẽ tenu tant pour cette effect, mais 
Pour faire ce qu'expreſſement nous avions requis eſtre em- 
peſches, qui eſt la forfalture de mes ſubjects pour m'avoir 
cites hdelles, ce que je m'aſſurois, juſques a heir, avoir eu 
en promeſſe de vous, par la lettre ecrite a mi lord Scrup 
h 3 e Mai- 


1568, 
Cott, lib. 
Cal. 1. An 
Original. 
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will doubt in this article, and their proceedings puttis my 
ſcif in Sanct Thomas belief. 

Now, my lords, gif the queen's majeſty of that realm, 
upon quhais promiſe and honour my maiſtreſs came there, 
as I have ſaid, will leave all the French writings, and 
French phraſes of writings, quhilks amongis them is over 
meikle on baith the ſides unht, and plainly, according to 
the auld true cuſtom of Ingland and Scotland, quhercin 
be a word promiſt truth was obſerv'd, promiſe, in the 
name of the eternal God, and upon the high honour 0: 
that nobill and princely blude of the kings of Ingland, 
quhereof ſhe is deſcendit, and preſently wears the dia- 
dem, that ſhe will put my maiſtreſs in her awin country, 
and cauſe her as queen thereof in her authority and. 
Arength to be obeyit, and to do the ſame will appoint an 
certain day within two months at the fartheſt, as we 
underſtand this to be our weil, ſua will we, or the maiſt 
part of us all, follow upon it, leaving the Frenchmen, 
and their evil French phraſes togidder. And therefore, 
and for the true perpetual friendſhip of that realm, will 
condition, and for our part, with the grace of Almightr 
God, keep fic heads and conditions of agreement, as noble 
and wife men can condeſcend upon, for the weill of this 
haill iſland, As I have been partlings declaring to the 
queen your ſovereign, quhilk I ſhew to your lordiaips 
ſelfis both in religion, in the puniſhment of the earl Both- 
wile, for the queen's laſt huſband's ſlaughter, and for 2 
mutual band of amity perpetually to remain amangl1s us. 

DovsTLEss, my lords, without that, we may find lic 
time and friendly working, as may gif us occaſion baith 
to forgette Middlemore and his late pretendit parliament, 
we will turn the leaf, leaving our ſovereign agains our 
will to reſt where ſhe is, under the promiſe of friendihip. 
As 1 have baith ſaid, and will ever affirm, made be you! 
fovereign, quhilk was only cauſe of her graces coming 
in that realme, and ſcek the help and moyen of French, 
or Spaniſh, till expulſe this treaſonable and falſe pretendi 
authority, quhilk means to reign above us. 2 

My lords, I deſire your lordſhips conſider, that it!“ 
he, that maiſt deſires the amity betwixt Ingland and Scot- 
land to continue, and of a poor man beſt cauſe has, thi! 
writ this, : 

My brother, the laird of Skirling, ſchaws me, that in 


your lordſhips communing with him, it appearit to * 
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„our mind was we ſhold ſuffer the earl of Murray to 
work, altho' it were agains reaſon to us, and complain 
thereof to the queen's majeſty, and her highneſs wald ſee 
it reformit. My lords, her majeſty will be over meikle 
troublit to reform the wranges we have ſuſtainit already. 
For I am ſure, git reaſon and juſtice may have place, our 
maiſtreſs, and we her ſubjects, have received exprels 
wrang, far above two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in the time of this unhappy government, ſeeing the re- 
formation of ſa great cauſes, comes, now a days, ſo ſlowlie 
and the ungodly law of oblivion in fic matters ſo meikle 
practis'd, I think, nowther for the queen's honour, nor 
our weill, your lordſhips would ſua mean, nor that it is 
good to us to follow it. And that ye will give your ſo- 
vereign {ic advertiſement thereof, as your good wiſdoms 


ſhall find in this cauſe meet. It will be true and frind- 


jul working for us, indeed, and nowther French phraſes, 
nor boaſting, and finding little other effect, that will cauſe 
us to hold away the Frenchmen. This is plainly w:itten, 
and I deſire your lordſhip's plain anſwer, for in truth and 
plainneſs langeſt continues gud friendſhip, quhilk in this 
matter I pray God maylang continue, and have your lord- 
ſhips in his keeping. Off Dumfreis, the 3d day of Sep- 
lember 1568. 
Your lordſhips at my power 
to command leitully 


HERRIS. 
Queen Mary to Q. Elizabeth. 
AD AME ma bonne ſoeur. Jay reſceu de vos 


| lettres, d'une meſme dete; l'une, ou vous faites 
mention de l'excuſe de Monſt. de Murra pour tenir ſon 
pretendu parlement, qui me ſemble bien froid, pour obte- 
nir plus de tolerance que je m'eſtois perſuadẽe n'avoir par 
voltre promeſſe, quant a n'offer donner commiſſion de ve- 
nir ſans un parlement pour leur peu de nombre de nobleſſe 
alors, je vous reſpons, qu'ils n'ont que trois on quatre 
d'avantage, qui euſſent auſſi bien dit leut opinion hors 
ce parlement, qui n'a eſtẽ tenu tant pour cette effect, mais 
pour faire ce qu'expreſſement nous avions requis eſtre em- 
peſches, qui eſt la forfalture de mes ſubjects pour m'avoir 
eltes fidelles, ce que je m' aſſuroĩis, juſques a heir, avoir eu 
en promeſſe de vous, par la lettre ecrite a mi lord Scrup 

H h 3 e Maiſ- 
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e Maiſtre Knoleis vous induire a ire contre eulx, voire, 
a les enſayre reſentir ; toutefois je vois que je Pay mal 
pris, j'en ſuis plus marrie, pour ce que ſur votre lettre 
qu'il me montrerent, et leur parole, je Pay ſi divulguement 


aſſuray que pour vengeance que j'en deſiraſſe, fi non met. 


tre difference entre leur faux deportemens, et les mien 
ſinceres. Dans voſtre lettre auſh datèe du 10e d'Aouſt, 
vous metties ces mots. think your adverſe party, up- 
& on my ſundry former advices, will hold no parliament 
« at all; and if they do, it ſhall be only in form of an 
* aſſembly, to accord whom to ſend into this realm, and 
« in what fort; for otherwiſe, if they ſhall proceed in man- 
* ner of a parliament, with any act of judgment againſt 
any perſon, I ſhall not, in any wiſe, allow thereof; and 
mit they ſhall be ſo overſeen, then you may think the 
„ ſame to be of no other moment, than the former pro- 
« cedures ; and by ſuch their raſh manner of proceeding, 
« they ſhall moſt prejudice themſelves; and be aſſured to 
find me ready to condemn them, in their doings.” Sur 
quoy, jay contremande mes ſerviteurs, les faiſſant retirer, 
ſouffrant felon voſtre commandement d'etre fauſſement 
nommes traitres, par ceulx, qui le ſont de vray; et en- 
core d'etre provoques par eſcarmons dies, et par prinſes de 
mes gens et lettres, et au contraire vous etes informee 
que mes ſubjects ont evahis les voſtres, Madame, qui a fait 
ce rapport n'eſt pas homme de bien, car laird de Sesford et 
ſon fils ſont et ont eſtes mes rebelles depuis le commence- 
ment; enquires vous, s'ils n*eſtoient a Donfris aveques 
eulx, j*avois offi reſpondre de fa frontiere, ce qui me fut 
refusẽ, ce qui m'en devroit aſſes deſcharger, ncanmoins, 
pour vous faire preuve de ma fidelite, et de leur falſité, 5 
vous me fayte donner le nom des coulpables, et me forti- 
fier, je commanderay mes ſubjects les pour ſuivre, ou ſi 
vous voules que ce ſoit les voſtres, les miens leur ayde- 


ront; je vous prie m'en mander voſtre volonté, au reſte 


mes ſubjects fidelles ſeront reſponſables a tout ce que leut 
ſera mis ſu les contre vous, ni les voſtres, ni les rebelles, 
deſpuis que me conſeillates les faire retiter. Quant aux 


Francois, j'eſcrivis que Pon m'en fit nulle pourſuite, Car | 
J eſperois tant en vous, que Je n'en aurois beſoign,—J® ne 


ſceu h le dict aura en mes lettres, mais je vous jure devant 


Dieu que je ne ſcay choſe du monde de leur venue, que 


ce que m' en aves manday, ni n'en ai oui de France mot 


du monde, et ne le puis croire pour ceſt occaſion, r - ils 
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. ſont, c*eſt ſans mon ſceu ni conſentement, Pourquoy je 
vous ſupplie ne me condamner fans m*ouire, car je ſuis 
preſt de tenir tout ce que jay offert a Meſter Knoleis, et 
ous aſſure que voſtre amite, qu'il vous pleſt m*oftrir, ſera 
reſcue avant toutes les choſes du monde, quant France 
ſervit la pour preller leur retour a ceſte condition, que 
prenies mes affaires en mein, en ſoeur, et bonne ami, 
comme ma France eſt en vous; mais une choſe ſeule me 


rende confuſe, j'ay tant d'enemis qu'ont votre oreille, Ia 


quelle ne pouvant avoir par parolle, toutes mes actions vous 
ſont deſguilces, et faiiement raportees, par quoi il m'eſt 
impoſſible de m'aſſurer de vous, pour les manteries qu'on 
vous a fait, pour deſtruire voſtre bonne volonte de moy; 
par quoy je deſirerois bien avoir ce bien vous faire cntendre 
ma ſincere et bonne affection, laquelle je ne puis ft bien 
deſente, que mes cnemis a tort ne la decolor e. Ma bonne 
ſoeur, gagnes moy z envoyes moy querir, n'entres en ja— 
louſie pour faulx raports de celle que ne deſire que votre 
bonne grace; je me remettray ſur Meſter Nnoleis a qui je 
me ſuis librement deſcouverte, et apres vous avoir baiſce 
les mains, je prierai Dieu vous donner en ſante, longue 
et heureuſe vie, De Boton, ou je vous promets, je n'eſ- 
pere pertir, qu*aveques voſtre bonne grace, quoyque les 
menteurs mentent. Ce 26 d'Aoulſt, 


No. XXVIII. (Vol. I. p. 491.) 
Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Murray. 


IGHT truſty and right well beloved couſin, we 

greet you well. Where we hear ſay, that certain 
reports are made in ſundry parts of Scotland, that what- 
floever ſhould fall out now upon the hearing of the queen 
of Scotts cauſe, in any proof to convince or to acquit the 
ſaid queen concerning the horrible murder of her late huſ- 
band our couſin, we have determined to reſtore her to her 
kingdom and government, we do ſo much miſlike hercof, 
as we cannot indure the ſame to receive any credit: and 
therefore we have thought good to aſlure you, that the 
ſame is unt-uly deviſed by the authors to our diſhonour. 
For as we have been always certified from our ſaid ſiſter, 
both by her letters and meſſages, that ſhe is by no means 
guilty or participant of that murder, which we wiſh to be 
H h 4 true, 
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true, fo ſurely if ſhe ſhould be found juſtly to be gut, 
thereof as hath been reported of her, whereof we won 
be very ſorry, then, indeed, it ſhould behave us to con— 
fider otherwile of her cauſe than to ſatisfy her deſire in re- 
ſtitution of her to the government of that Kingdom, 
And fo we would haye you and all others think, that 
ſhould be diſpoſed to conceive honourably of us and ou; 
actions. 


Indorſed 20 Sept. 1568. 


No. XXIX. (Vol. I. p. 498.) 
Sir Francis Knollys to Cecil, the gth of October 


1568, from York. | 

— A flord's grace of Norfolk ſending for me ta 

N Bolton, to attend upon him here Thurſday 
laſt, I made my repair hither accordingly, meaning to 
ſtay here until Monday next; as touching the matters of 
the commiſſion, that his grace and the reſt have from her 
highneſs, his grace hath imparted unto me of all things 
thereunto appertaining, and what hath hitherto paſſed, 
and altho' the matters be too weighty for my weak capa- 
city, to preſume to utter any opinion of mine own there- 
of, yet I ſee that my lord Herris, for his parte laboureth a 
reconciliation, to be had without the extremity of odious 
accuſations; my lord of Ledington alſo faith to me, that 
he could wiſh theſe matters to be ended in dulce maner, ſo 
that it might be done with ſafety ; of the reſt you can 
conceive, by the advertiſements and writings, ſent up by 
our commiſſioners. | 


A letter from the biſhop of Roſs to the queen oi 
Scots, from York, October 1568. 


>” S your majeſty I conferred at length with A. 
ane great part of a night, who aſſurit me that he 
had reaſoned with B. this Saturday C. on the field, who 
determinate to him that it was the D. determinit put- 
poſe not to end your cauſe at this time, but to hold the 
fame in ſuſpence, and did that was in her power, to make 
the E. purſue extremity, to the effect F. and his adhe- 
rents might utter all they could to your diſhonour, te 
the effect to cauſe you come in diſdain with the hail (.. 
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es of this realm, that ye may be the mair unable to 
attempt any thing to her diſadvantage. And to this effect 
s all her intention, and when they have produced all they 
can ag zainſt you, D. will not appoint the matter inſtantly, 
but tr -anſport you up in the country, and retain you there 
till ſhe think time to ſhew you favour, which 1s not likely 
o be haſtily, becauſe of your uncles in France, and the 
ſzar ſhe has of yourſelf to be her unfriend. And there= 
ſore their counſel is, that ye write an writing to the D. 
meaning that ye are informit that your ſubjects which has 
offendit you. This in effect that your majeſty hearing 
the eſtate of your affairs as they proceed in York, was 
informed that her majeſty was informed of you, that you 
could not gudely remit your ſubjects in ſuch ſort as they 
might credit you hereafter, which was a great cauſe of the 
fray of this controverſy to be ended. And therefore per- 
{riding her D. effectually not to truſt any who had made 
ſuch narration. But like as ye had rendered you in her 
hands, as molt tender to you of any living, ſo prayit her 
tale na opinion of you, but that ye wauld uſe her coun 
tell in all your affairs, and wald prefer her friendſhip to to 
al others, as well uncles as others, and aſſure her to keep 
nat thing ye wald promile to your ſubjects by her advice. 
And if D. difcredit you, ye wald be glad to ſatisfy her 


= 


l in that point be removing within her realm in ſecret and 

© quiet manner, where her G. pleaſed, until the time her 

t G. were fully ſatished, and all occaſion of diſcredit re- 

} moved from her. So that in the mean time your realm . 

1 were holden in quietneſs, and your true ſubjects reſtored 1 

y and maintained in their own eſtate, and fic other things F 
tending to this effect. And affirms that they believe + 
that this may be occaſion to cauſe her credit you that ye f 

{ otter ſo far; and it may come that within two or three W 
months the: may become better-minded to your grace, ; i 
ior now ſhe is not well minded, and will not ſhew you | 

nv any pleaſure for the cauſes foreſaid. 

e N. B. The title of this paper is in Cecil's hand; the 

0 follow! ung key is added in another hand, 


1 f A. The laird of Lethington, 


fo B. The Duke of Norfolk. 

0 C. Was the day he rode to Cawood, 

» D. The queen of England. 

0 E. The queen of Scots commiltoners, 
5 


F. The carl of Murray, A | xxx 
0. 7 
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No. XXX. (Vol. I. p. 510.) 


Deliberation of Secretary Cecil's concerning 
Scotland, Dec. 21. 1368. 


Pager Office. 1 beſt way for England, but not the eaſieſt, that 


the queen of Scots might remain deprived of her 
crown, and the ſtate continue as it is. 

TRR ſecond way for England profitable, and not ſo hard. 
That the queen of Scotts might be induced, by ſcme 
perſwaſions, to agree that her ſon might continue king, 
becauſe he is crowned, and herſelf to remain alſo queen 
and that the government of the realm might be committed 
to ſuch perſons as the queen of England ſhould name, 


ſo as for the nomination of them it might be ordered, 


that a convenient number of perſons of Scotland ſhould be 
rſt named to the queen of England, indifferently for the 
queen of Scots, and for her ſon, that is to ſay the one 
half by the queen of Scots, and the other by the carle 
of Lennox and lady Lennox, parents to the child; and 
out of thoſe, the queen's majeſty of England to make 
choice for all the officers of the realm, that are, by the 
laws of Scotland, diſpoſable by the king or queen of the 
land. 


THAT until this may be done by the queen's majeſty, 


the government remain in the hands of the earle of Mur- 
ray as it is, providing he ſhall not diſpoſe of any offices or 
perpetuals to continue any longer but to theſe offered of 
the premiſes, 

THrar a parliament be ſummoned in Scotland by ſe— 
veral commandments, both of the queen of Scots and of 
the young king. 

THAT hoſtages be delivered unto England on the 
young king's behalf, to the number of twelve perſons 
of the earle of Murray's part as the queen of Scots ſhal! 
name; and likewiſe on the queen's behalf to the like num- 
ber as the earle of Murray ſhall name; the ſame not to be 
any that have by inheritance or office cauſe to be in this 
parliament, to remain from the beginning of the ſummons 
of that parliament, until three months after that parlia- 
ment; which hoſtages ſhall be pledges, that the * 
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of either part ſhall keep the peace in all caſes, till by this 
parliament it be concluded, that the ordinance which the 
queen of England ſhall deviſe for the government of the 
realm (being not to the hurt of the crown of Scotland, 
nor contrary to the laws of Scotland for any man's inhe- 
ritance, as the ſame was before the parliament at Edin”. the 
Decem”. 1567) ſhall be eſtabliſhed to be kept and obeyed, 
under pain of high treaſon for the breakers thereof. 
THAT by the ſame parliament alſo be eſtabliſhed 
all executions and judgments given againſt any perſon for 
the death of the late king. 

Tur by the ſame parliament, a remiſſion be 
made univerſally from the queen of Scots to any her con- 
trarys, and alſo from every one ſubject to another, faving 
that reſtitution be made of lands and houſes, and all other 
things heritable, that have been by either fide taken trom 
them which were the owners thereof at the committing of 
the queen of Scotts to Lochlevin. 

THAT by the ſame parliament it be declared who ſhall 
be ſucceſſors to the crown next after the Q. of Scots and 
her iſſue; or elſe, that ſuch right of the D. of Chatelhe- 
rault had, at the marriage of the Q. of Scots with the 
lord Darnley, may be conſerved and not prejudiced. 

THAT the Q: of Scots may have leave of the queen's 
majeſty of England, twelve months after the ſaid parlia- 
ment, and that ſhe ſhall not depart out of England, with- 
out ſpecial licence of the queen's majeſty. 

THAT the young king ſhall be nouriſhed and brought 
up in England, till he be years of age. 

IT is to be conſidered, that in this cauſe the compoſi- 
tion between the queen and her ſubjects may be made with 
certain articles, outwardly to be ſeen to the world for her 
honour, as though all the parts ihould come of her, and 
yet for the ſurety of contrarys, that certain betwixt her 
and the queen's majeſty are to be concluded, 


No. XXXI. (Vol. I. p. 513.) 


The queen to Sir Francis Knolleys, 22 Jan. 
1568- -9- 


We. greet you well, we mean not, at this point, 
any writing, to renew that which it hath 
pleaſed God to make grieyous to us and ſorryfull to yow ; 
but 
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but forbearing the ſame as unmeet at this point, having 
occaſion to command you in our ſervice, and yow aljq 
whileſt you are to ſerve us. We require yow to con- 
ſider of this that followeth with like conſideration and 
diligence, as hitherto yow have accuſtomate in our ſer. 
viſe; at the time of our Jaſt letters written to yow the 
fourteenth of this month for removing of the queen of 
Scots, we had underſtanding out of Scotland of certain 
writtings ſent by her from thence into Scotland, amongſt 
the which one 1s found to contain great and manifeſt un- 
truths touching us and others alſo, as ſhall and may 
plainly appear unto yow by the copy of the ſame, which 
likewiſe we ſend yow, and becauſe at the ſame time we were 
advertiſed, that it ſhould be ſhortly proclaimed in Scotland, 
though then it was not, we thought good firſt to remove 
the queen, before we would diſcloſe the fame, and then 
expect the iſſue thereof; and now, this day, by letters from 
our couſin of Hunſdon we are aſcertained, that fince that 
time the ſame matters contained in the writing, are pub- 
liſhed in diverſe parts of Scotland, whereupon we have 
thought it very meet, for the diſcharge of our honor, and 
to confound the falſehood contained in that writing, not 
only to have the ſame reproved by open proclamation 
upon our frontiers, the copy whereof we do herewitli 
ſend yow, but alſo in convenient ſort to charge that quezn 
therewith, ſo as ſhe may be moved to declare the authors 
thereof, and perſuaders of her to write in ſuch flanderous 
fort ſuch untruths of us; and in the mean ſeaſon, we have 
here ſtayed her commiſſioners, knowing no other whom 
we may more probably preſume to be parties hereunto, 
than they, until the queen ſhall name ſome other, and 
acquit them; who being generally charged, without ex- 
preſſing to them any particularity, do uſe all manner of 
ſpeeches to diſcharge themſelves ; wherefore our pleaſure 
is, that ye ſhall, after ye have well peruſed the copy 
of this writing ſent to yow, ſpeedily declare unto her, 
that we have good underſtanding given us of diverſe let- 
ters and writtings, ſent by her into Scotland, ſigned by 
her own hand, amongſt which, one ſuch writing is ſent 
with her commandment expreſly as now it is already 
publiſhed, as we are much troubled in mind that a prin- 
ceſs as ſhe is having a cauſe in our hands ſo implicated 
with difficultys and calamitys, ſhould either conceave in 
her own mind, or allow of them that ſhould ef 
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faiſe, untrue, and improbable matters againſt us, and our 
honor, and ſpecially to have the aventure to have the ſame 
being known ſo untrue to be publiſhed ; and you ſhall 
alſo ſay, becauſe we will not think ſo ill of her, as that it 
ſhould proceed of her ſelf, but rather ſhe kath been coun- 
felled thereunto, or by abuſe made to think ſome part 
thereof to be true, we require her, even as ſhe may look: 
for ony favour at our hands, that the will diſburden her- 
felt as much as truly ſhe may herein, and name them 
which have been the authors and perſwaders thereof, 
and ſo ſhe ſhall make as great amends to us as the caſe 
may require; after you have thus far proceeded, and had 
ſome anſwer of her, whether ſhe ſhall deny the writ- 
ing abſolutely, or name any that have been the adviſers 
thereof, you ſhall ſay unto her that we have ſtayed her 
commiſſioners here, untill we may have ſome anſwer here- 
of, becauſe we cannot but impute to them ſome part of 
this evil dealing, untill by her anſwer the authors may 
be known; and as ſoon as you can have direct anſwers 
from her, we pray you to return us the ſame; for as the 
caſe ſtandeth, we cannot but be much diſquieted with it, 
having our honour ſo deeply touched contrary to any in- 
tention in us, and for any thing we know in our judg- 
ment the earl of Murray and others named in the ſame 
writing void of thought for the matters, to them therein 
imputed ; you may impart to the queen of Scots either 
the contents of the ſlanderous letter, or ſhew her the 
copy to read it, and you may alfo impart this matter tc 
the lord Scroop, to join with you there as you ſhall think 
mcet, 


Sir Francis Knolleys to queen Elizabeth, from 
Wetherby, the 28th January 1568, 


— 1 Wi1Lrz ſuppreſs my own grieffs, and paſs them 
over with ſilence, for the preſent learning of your 
majeſty—and for this queen's anſwer to the coppie of her 
ſuppoſed letter ſent unto Scotland, I muſt add this unto 
my brother's letter, ſent unto Mr. Secretary yeſternight 
late; in proceſs of time ſhe did not deny but that the 
hrſt lines contained in the ſame copie, was agreeable to 
a letter that ſhe had ſent unto Scotland, which touched 
| my 
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my lord of Murray's promiſe to deliver her ſon into yo 
majeſty's hands, and to avoid that the fame ſhould not be 
done without her conſent, made her, ſhe ſaith, to write 
in that behalf; ſhe faith alſo that ſhe wrote that the 
ſhould cauſe a proclamation to be made to ſtir her people 
to defend my lord of Murray's intent and purpole, for 
delivering of her ſaid fon, and impunge his rebellious go. 
vernment, as ſhe termed it, but ſhe utterly denyeth to 
have written any of the other flanderous part of the ſaid 
letter touching your majeſty ; ſhe ſaid alſo, that ſhe uf. 
pected that a Frenchman, now in Scotland, might be the 
author of ſome Scotch letters deviſed in her name, but ſhe 
would not allow me to write this for any part of her an- 
ſwer. 


No. XXXII. (Vol. I. p. 522.) 


Sir Nicholas Throkmorton to the right honour- 
able the Lord of Liddington. 


OUR letter of the 3d of July, IT have received the 

Y 15th of the ſame. For anſwer whereunto you ſha] 
underſtand, that friends here to my lord regent and you 
do wiſh ſuch a concurrence in all doings, as in matter and 
circumſtances there ariſe no diſſenſion, or at the leaſt, 
no more nor other than the difference of countries doth 
neceſſarily require. We here do think convenient that as 
few delays be uſed as may be, for the conſummation of the 
matter in hand, which principally to advance, your al- 
lowance, proſecution, and fpeedy promotion in Scotland, 
is moſt requilite, for you are ſo wiſe, and well acquainted 


with the ſtate of the world, and with all our humours, as 


you know that ſome do allow and diſallow for reaſon, ſome 
for reſpect of multitude, ſome for reſpect of perſons, and 
ſo tl.c cauſe is to go forward as men do like to {et it for- 
ward, You are not to ſeek that ſome will uſe cautions, 
ſome neutrality, ſome delays, and ſome will plainly im- 
punge it. And yet all and every of theſe ſorts will alter 
their doings, when they ſhall ſee the regent and his fa- 
vourers accord with the beſt and greateſt part there, and 
agree with the wiſeſt and ſtrongeſt party here, Tho” the 


matter has taken its beginning here, upon deep and weguy 
conſi- 


&AP-PE 


conſiderations, for the weil of both the princes and their 
realms, as well preſently, as in time to come, yet it is 
thought moſt expedient, that the regent and realm of 
Scotland, by you, ſhould propoſe the matter to the queen 
our ſovereign, if you like to uſe convenience, good order, 
or be diſpoſed to leave but a ſcar, and no wound of the 
hurts paſt, I would be glad that this my letter ſhould 
come to your hands before the convention, whereat it 
ſeems your queen's reſtoration and marriage to the duke 
of Norfolk ſhould be propounded, either to wynne in them 
both allowance or rejection. To which proceedings, be- 
cauſe you pray me to write frankly, I ſay and reaſon thus, 
me thinketh you uſe a prepoſterous order, to demand the 
conſent of ſuch perſons, in ſuch matters, as their minds 
to a good end hath rather been felt or prepared, and 
therefore there muſt needs follow either a univerſal re- 
fuſal, or faCtious diviſion amongſt you, whereby a blouſter- 
ing intelligence muſt needs come to queen Elizabeth of 
the intended marriage from thence, which ought to have 
been ſecretly and adviſedly propounded unto her high- 
neſs ; hereby you ſee then the meaning is, by this dealing, 
her majeſty ſhall be made inexorable and ſo bring the 
matter to ſuch paſle, as this which ſhould have wrought 
ſurety, quietneſs, and a ſtay to both queens and their 
realms, ſhall augment your calamity, and throw us your 
beſt friends into divorſe with you, and into unhappy divi- 


ſion amongſt ourſelves; for you may not conjecture that 


the matter is now in deliberation, but expecteth good 
occaſion for executing ;z ſure I am you do not judge ſo 
flenderly of the managing this matter, as to think we 
have not caſt the worſt, or to enter therein ſo far with= 
out the aſſiſtance of the nobility, the ableſt, the wiſeſt, 
and the mightieſt of this realm except queen Elizabeth: 
from whom it hath been concealed untill you, as the fitteſt 
miniſter, might propound it to her, on the behalf of the 
regent, and the nobility of Scotland, How far maſter 
Woddes defamations do carry them of queen Elizabeth's 
affections, and maſter ſecretary's, to aſſiſt the regent and 
to ſuppreſs the queen of Scots, I know not, nor is it not 
material; but I do aſſuredly think, that her majeſty will 
prefer her ſurety, the tranquillity of her reign, and the 
conſervation of her people, before any device, which may 


proceed from vain diſcourſe, or imperfections of paſhons, 


and inconſiderate affections. And as for Mr. Secretary, 
4 you 
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you are not to learn, that as he liketh not to go too faſt 
afore, ſo he coveteth not to tarry too far behind, and ſpe. 
cially when the reliques be of no great value or power, 
If I could as well aſſure you of his magnanimity, and 
conſtancy, as of his preſent conformity, I would ſay con- 
fidently, you may repoſe as well of him in this matter, 
as of the duke of Norfolk, the earls of Arundel, Pem— 
broke, Leiceſter, Bedford, Shrewſbury, and the reſt of tlic 
nobility; all which do embrace and proteſte the accom- 
ptiſhment of this caſe. I have, according to your advice, 
written preſently to my lord Regent, with the ſame ze! 
and care of his well doing that I owe to him, whom U love 
and honour. Mr. Secretary hath aſſured unto him the 
queen of Scotland's favour and good opinion, wherewith 
he ſeemeth to be well ſatisfy'd. If your credit be, as! 
truſt, haſten your coming hither, for it is very necelliry 
that you were here preſently. Q. Elizabeth both doth 
write to my lord Regent in ſuch ſort, as he may perccive 
Mr. Wood's diſcourſes of her majeſty's affection to be 
vain, and Mr. Secretary otherwiſe bent than he conjec- 
tureth of him, the effect of which her majeſty's letter you 
{hall underſtand, by my lord Leiceſter's letter unto you at 
this diſpatch. At the court, 20th July 1569. 


No. XXXIII. (Vol. I. p. 524.) 


Part of a letter from the earl of Murray to L. E. 
probably Lord Burleigh, 


— TIECAUSE I ſee that great advantage is taken 

on ſmall occaſions, and that the mention of the 
marriage betwixt the queen my ſovereign's mother, anc 
the D. of Norfolk hath this while paſt Leen very frequent 
in both the realms, and then I myſelf to be ſpoken of as 
a motioner, which I perceive is at the laſt come to her 
majeſty's ears; 1 will, for ſatisfaQion of her highne!s, 
and the diſcharge of my duty towards her majeſty, mani- 
feſt unto you my intereſt, and medling in that matter, 
from the very beginning, knowing whatſoever is prejU- 
dicial to her highneſs, cannot but be hurtful to the king 
my ſovereign, this his realm, and me. What conferrences 


was betwixt the duke of Norfolk, and any of them ti 
We! 
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were with me within the realm of England, I am not able 
to declare; but I am no wiſe forgetful of any thing that 
paſſed betwixt him and me, either at that time, or ſince. 
And to the end her Majeſty may underſtand how I have 
been dealt with, in this matter, I am compelled to touch 
ſome circumſtances, before there was any mention of her 
marriage. In York, at the meeting of all the commiſſion- 
ers, I found very—and neutral dealing with the duke, and 
others her highneſs's commiſſioners in the beginning of 
the cauſe, as in the making of the others to proceed 


5 

1 ſincerely, and fo furth. During which time, I entered 
e into general ſpeech, ſticking at our juſt defence in the 
e matters that were objected againſt us, by the ſaid queen's 
th | commiſſioners, looking certainly for no other thing, but 
1 | fummary cognition in the cauſe of controverſy, with a 
ry | final declaration to have followed, Upon a certain day 
ith | the lord Lithington ſecretary rode with the duke to 
ve | Howard, what purpoſe they had I cannot ſay, but that 
be night Lithington returning, and entering in conferrence 
c- with me upon the ſtate of our action, I was adviſed by 
ou * him to pals to the duke, and require familiar conferrence, 
1 at by the which I might have ſome feeling to what iſſue our 


matters would tend. According to which advice, having 
gotten time and place convenient in the gallery of the houſe 
where the duke was lodged, after renewing of our firſt 
acquaintance made at Berwick, the time before the aſ- 


ze of Leith, and ſome ſpeeches paſſed betwixt us; he 


began to ſay to me, how he in England had favour and 

P. credit, and J in Scotland had will and friendſhip of many, 
it was to be thought there could be none more fit inſtru- 

ments, to travel for the continuance of the amity betwixt 


aken the realms, than we two. And ſo that diſcourſe upon the 
- the preſent ſtate of both, and how I was entered in that action 

and ending fo far to the queen's diſhonour, I was willed by 
huet dim to conſider how matters ſtood in this, what honour 
ra I had received of the queen, and what inconveniences her 
\ her FF Lefamation in the matters laid to her charge might breed 
ness, 0 her poſterity. Her reſpect was not little to the crown 
nani- of England, there was but one heir. The Hamiltons my 
ater, unfriends, had the next reſpect, and that I ſhould eſteem 
xreju- Wb - the iſſue of her body would be the more affectionate to 
king me and mine, than any other that could attain to that 
ences ; 3 own. And fo it ſhould be meeteſt, that ſhe affirmed her 
n that : miſſion made in Lochlevin, and We to abſtract the let- 
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ters of her hand write, that ſhe ſhould not be defamel in 
England. My reply to that was, how the matter had paſled 
in parliament, and the letters ſeen of many, ſo that the 
abſtracting of the ſame could not then ſecure her to any 
purpoſe, and yet ſhould we, in that doing, bring the ig— 
nominy upon us. Affirming it would not be fair for us 
that way to proceed, ſeeing the queen's majeſty of En. 
land was not made privy to the matter as ſhe ouyht 
to be, in reſpet we were purpoſely come in England for 
that end, and for the — of the grants of our cauſe, The 
duke's anſwer was, he would take in hand to handle mat- 
ters well enough at the court. After this, on the occa- 
tion of certain articles, that were requircd to be reſolved 
on, before we entered on the declaration of the very 
ground of our action, we came up to the court ; where 
ſome new commiſſioners were adjoined to the former, and 
the hearing of the matter ordained to be in the parlia- 
meat houſe at Weſtminſter, in preſence of which com- 
miſſioners of the ſaid queen, and. — through the —- 
:2bukxing of the queen of England's own commiſſioners, 
ye uttered the whole of the action, and produced ſuch 
Cvidences, letters, and probations, as we had, which might 
rnove the queen's majeſty to think well of our caulc, 


_ VWnrereupon expecting her highneſs declaration, and ſceing 


30 great likelihood of the ſame to be ſuddenly given, but 
daily motions then made to come to an accord with the [ai 
queen, our matters in hand in Scotland, in the mean ſea— 
lon, ſtanding in hazard and danger, we were put to the ut- 
termoſt point off our wit, to imagine whereunto the mat- 
ters would tend, tho? albeit we had left nothing undone 
tor juitification of our Cauſes, yet appeared no end, but 
continual motions made to come to ſome accord with the 


gzucen, and reſtore her to whole or half reign. I had no 


„ther anſwer to give them, but that I ſhould neither do 
a galuſt conſcience or honour in that matter. Notwith- 
{tanding ſeeing this my plain anſwer wrought no end, no! 
diſpatch to us, and that I was informed that the duke be- 
gan to miſlike of me, and to ſpeak of me, as that I had 
reported of the ſaid queen irreverently, calling her ——— 
and murderer, I was adviſcd to paſs to him, and give 
him good words and to purge myſelf of the things ob- 
jected to me, that I ſhould not open the ſudden entry of his 
evil grace, nor have him to our enemy —conſider- 
ing his greatneſs. It being therewithal whiſpered, and 


ſhewed 


&- P8800. 0-3-6 


hewed to me, that if I departed, he ſtanding diſcontented 
and not ſatisfied, I might peradventure find ſuch trouble 
in my way, as my throat might be cut before I'came to 
Berrick. And therefore ſince it might well enough ap- 
pear to her marriage, I ſhould not put him in utter deſpair, 
that my good will could not be had therein, So few days 
before my departing I came to the park in Hampton court, 
where the duke and I met together, and there I declared 
unto him that it was come to my ears, how ſome miſ- 
report ſhould be made of me to him, as that I ſhould 
ſpeak irreverently and raſhly of the ſaid queen my ſove- 
reion's mother, ſuch words as before expreſſed, that he 
might — thereby my afteCtion to be fo alienate from 
ner, as that I could not love her, nor be content of her 
preferment, howbeit he might perſwade himſelf of the con- 
trary, for as ſhe once was the perſon in the world that I 
loved beſt, having that honour to be ſo near unto her, and 
having received ſuch advancement and honour by her, I 
was not ſo ungrate or ſo unnatural ever to with her body 
harm, or to ſpcak of her as was untruly reported of 
me, (howſoever the truth was in the ſelf) and as to the 
preſervation of her ſon, now my ſovereign, had moved 
me to enter into this cauſe, and that her own preſſing was 
the occaiion of that was uttered to her —— whenſoever 
God ſhould move her heart to repent of her bypaſt beha- 
viour and life, and after her known repentance, that the 
ſnould be ſeparate from that ungodly and unlawful mar- 


riage that ſhe was entered in, and then after were joined 


with ſuch a godly and honourable a perſonage, as were 
:ftectioned to the true religion, and whom we might truſt, 
could find in my heart to love her, and to ſhew her as 
creat pleaſure, favour, and good will, as ever 1 did in my 
life; and in cafe, he ſhould be that perſonage, there was 
none whom 1 could better like of, the queen IN — 
of England being made privy to the matter, and ſhe allow- 
ing thereof, which being done, I ſhould labour in all things 
that I could, to her honour and pleaſure, that were not 
prejudicial to the king my ſovereign's eſtate, and prayed 
him not to think otherwite of me, for my affection was 
rather buried and hidden within me, awaiting until God 
thould direct her to know herſelf, than utterly alienated 
and abſtracted from her; which he ſeemed to accept in 
very good part, ſaying, Earl of Murray thou thinks of me 
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that thing, whereunto I will make none in England or Scot. 
land privy, and thou haſt Norfolk's life in thy hands 
So departing, I came to my lodging, and by the way 
and all night, I was in continual thought and agitation 
of mind, how to behave mylelf in that weighty matter, 
firſt, imagining whereunto this ſhould tend, if it were at- 
tempted without the queen's majeſty of England's know- 
ledge and good will, this realm and I myſelf in particu- 
lar having received ſuch favour and comfort at her high- 
neſs's hands, and this whole iſle ſuch peace and quietneſs, 
lince God poſleſled her majeſty with her crown. And on 
the other part, ſeeing the duke had diſcloſed him to me, 
proteſting, none other were or ſhould be privy to ou 
ſpecch, 1 tho't I could not find in my heart to utter any 
thing that might endanger him ; moved to the uttermoſt 
with theſe cogitations, and all deſiro of fleep then remov- 
ed, I prayed God to ſend me ſome good relief and out- 
gate, to my diſcharge, and ſatisfaction of my troubled 
mind, which I found indeed; for upon the morn, or with- 
in a day or two thereafter, I entered in converſation with 
my lard of Leiceſter, in his chamber at the court, where 
he began to find ſtrange with me, that in the matter | 
made ſo difficult to him, ſtanding fo preciſely on confer- 
rence, and how when I had in my communication with 
the duke, come ſo far —— and there he made ſome diſ- 
courſe with me, about that which was talke betwixt us, I 
perceiving that the duke had —— the matter to my lord 
of Leiceſter, and thinking me thereby diſcharged at the 
duke's hands, therefore I repeated the ſame communi- 
cation in every point to my lord of Leiceſter, who deſired 
me to ſhew the ſame to the queen's majeſty, which I re- 
fuſed to do, willing him if he tho't it might import her 
highneſs any thing, that he as one by her majelty, 
and for many benefits received at her highneſs's hands 1s 
obliged to wiſh her well, ſhould make declaration of the 
ſame to her majeſty, as I underſtand by ſome ſpeech of 
her highneſs ta me, he did. This my declaration to the 
duke was the only cauſe, that ſtaid the violence and trouble 
prepared for me unexecuted, as I have divers ways un- 
derſtood. The ſame declaration I was obliged to fe- 
new ſince in writings of —— ſent to my ſervant Jo 
Wood. The ſum whereof, I truſt, he ſhewed the duke, 


and ſomething alſo I wrote to himſelf, tor it was * " 
10u 


V 


ſhould redeem ſome time, that the duke ſhould not ſud- 


denly declare him our enemy, for his greatneſs was oft 


aid before me, and what friendſhip he had of the chief of 
the nobility in England, ſo that it might appear to the 
queen's majeſty of England fo cold towards us, and doin 

nothing publickly that might ſeem favourable for us, we 
had ſome cauſe to ſuſpect that her highneſs ſhould not be 
contrarious to the marriage when it ſhould be propoſed to 


her. Ihe ſharp meſlage ſent by her majeſty with the lord 


zoyd, who had the like committion from the duke tending 
ſo far to the ſaid queen's preferment, as it were propoſing 
one manner of conditions from both, gave us to think that 
her highneſs had been foreſeen in the duke's deſign, and 
that ſhe. might be induced to allow thereof, But howheit 
it was deviſed in England, that the lord of Lethington 
(ſhould come as from me, and break the matter to her 
highneſs, as her majeſty in a letter declared that ſhe 
looked for his coming, yet that deviſe proceeded never of 
me, nor the noblemen at the convention could no wiſe ac- 
cord to his ſending, nor allow of the matter motioned, but 
altogether miſliked it, as bringing with the ſame great in— 
conveniencies to the ſurety and quietneſs of this whole iſle; 
for our proceedings have declared our milliking and diſal— 
lowance of the purpoſe from the beginning, and if we had 
pleaſed he was ready for the journey. And in likewiſe 
it was deviſed to give conſent, that the between 
the ſaid queen and Bothwell, ſhould be ſuffered to pro— 
ceed in this realm, as it was defired by the ſaid lord Boyd, 
by reaſon we could not underſtand what was the queen's 
majeſty's pleaſure, and allowance in that behalf 
And whereas ye mean, that her highneſs was not made 
privy of any ſuch intention, the fault was not in me. The 
hrit motion being declared, as I have written, to my lord 
of Leiceſter, and by him imparted to her majeſty, ſo far 
as I could perceive by ſome ſpeech of her highneſs's to me, 
before my departing. Thus I have plainly declared how 1 
have been dealt withal for this marriage, and how jult ne- 
ceſſity moved me not to require directly, that which the 
duke appeared fo unto. And for my threatnings, 
to aſſent to the ſame, I have expreſſed the manner; the 
perſons that laid the matter before me, were of my own 
company. But the duke ſince hath ſpoken, that it was 
his writing which ſaved my life at that time, In con- 
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cluſion I pray you perſuade her majeſty, that ſhe let no 
ſpeeches nor any other thing paſſed and objected to my 
prejudice, move her majeſty to alter her favour —towards 
me, or any ways to doubt of my aſſured conſtancy to- 
wards her highneſs; for in any thing which may tend 
to her honour and ſurety, I will, while I live, beſtow 
myſelf, and all that will do for me, notwithſtanding my 
Lazard or danger, as proof ſhould declare, when ker ma- 
zeſty finds time to employ me. | 
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No. 1. (Vol. II. p. 2.) 


William Maitland of Ledington, to my lord of 
Leiceſter, March 2oth, 1570, from Ledington. 


HE great deſolation threatned to this whole realm, An On- 
be the diviſions thereof in dangerous factions, doth sina, 
preſs me to frame my letters to your lordſhip, in other 
fort, then were behovefull for me, if I had no other 
reſpect, but only to maintain my private credit; therefore 
] am driven to furniſh them with matter, which I know 
not to be plauſible, whereupon by miſconſtruing my mean- 
ing, ſome there may take occaſion of offence, thinking 
that I rather utter my own paſſions, than go about to in- 
form your lordſhip truly of the ſtate z but I truſt my plain 
dealing ſhall bear record to the ſincerity of my meaning; 
to make the ſame ſenſible, I will lay before your lordſhip's 
cyes, the plat of this country ; which firſt is divided into 
two factions, the one pretending the maintenance of the 
king's reign, the other alledging the queen to have been 
cruelly dealt withall, and unjuſtly deprived of her ſtate 
the former is compoſed of a good number of nobility, gen- 
tlemen, and principal burroughs of the realme, who ſhall 
have, as Mr. Randolph beareth us in hand, the queen's 
majeſty your ſovereign's allowance and protection; the 
other hath in it ſome moſt principall of the nobility, and 
therewithall, good numbers of the inferior ſort, through- 
out the whole realm, which alſo look aſſuredly that all 
kings do allow their quarrel and will aid them according- 
iy. What conſequence this diviſion will draw after it, I 
leave it to your lordſhip's conſideration ; there is fallen out 
another diviſion, accidentally, by my lord regent's death, 
which is like to change the ſtate of the other two factions, 
to encreaſe the one, and diminiſh the other, which is 
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grounded upon the regiment of the realm. Some num. 
ber of noblemen aſpire to the government, pretending 
right thereto by reaſon of the queen's demiſſion of the 
croun, and her commiſſion granted at that time for the 
regiment during the king's minority; another faction doth 
altogether repine againſt that diviſion, thinking it neither 
fit nor tolerable, that three or four of the meaneſt ſort 
amongſt the earls, ſhall preſume to challenge to themſelves 
a rule over the whole realme, the next of the blood, the 
firſt in rank, the greateſt alway both for the antientry of 
their houſes, degree, and forces, being negleckted ; this 
order they think prepoſterous, that the meaner ſort ſhall 
be placed in public function to command, and the greater 
ſhall continue as private men to obey; beſides that, they 


think if the commiſſion had in the beginning been valew. 


able, (which the moſt part will not grant) yet can it not 
be extended to the preſent, for that the conditions there- 
unto annexed are ceaſed, and ſo the effect of the whole 
void; the latter part of this diviſion hath many preten- 
ces, for beſides the queen's faction, which is wholly on 
that fide, a great number of theſe that have heretofore pro- 


feſſed the king's obedience, do favour the ſame, and will 


not yield to the government of the other, whoſe preferment 
for reſpects they miſlike, when the queen's faction ſhall 
be increaſed, with a part of the king's, and theſe not of 
leaſt ſubſtance, and yow may judge what is like to enſue; 
an other incident is like to move men to enter in further 
diſcourſes, it is given out here in Scotland that the queen's 
majeſty is ſetting forth ſome forces towards the border, 
which ſhall enter this realm, to countenance theſe, that aſ- 
pire to the regiment, and ſuppreſs the contrary faction, 
and bruits are ſpread, that the ſame ſhall be here out of 
hand ; theſe that think themſelves of equal force with their 
contrary faction at home, are rather an overmatch to them, 
yet not able to encounter with the forces of another prince, 
rather than yield to their inferiors, will, I fear, take ad- 
vice of neceſſity, and evil councillors, and ſeek alſo the 
maintenance of ſome foreign prince, whereby her majeſty 
es no further inconvenient were to be feared) mult be 


riven to exceſſive charges, and it would appear there 


were a conſpiracy of all the elements at one time to ſet 
us together by the ears, for now when the rumour of 
your forces coming towards the border is ſpread abroad, 


even at the fame time is arrived at Dumbarton, a pies 
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with a meſſenger ſent expreſly from the king of France, 
to that part of the nobility that favours the queen, to 
learn the ſtate of the country, and what ſupport they lack 


or deſire, either for furtherance of her affairs, or for their 


own ſafety ; aſſuredly this meſſage will be well received, 
and ſuffered accordingly, this is the preſent ſtate of Scot- 


land, Now, if your lordſhip would alſo know my opinion, 


how to choice the beſt, as the caſe ſtandeth; I will in 
that alſo ſatisfie your lordſhip, I am required from them to 
deal plainly, and your lordſhip ſhall judge whether I do fo 
or not; for I think it plain dealing, when 1 ſimply utter 
my judgment, and go not about to diſguiſe my intents, 
[ truſt the queen's majeſty hath a deſire to retain at her 
devotion the realme of Scotland, which ſhe hath gone 
about to purchaſe, with beſtowing great charges, and 
the loſs of ſome of her people; this deſire is honourable 
for her highneſs, profitable for both the countrys, and 
of none to be diſallowed; ſpecially if it be (as I take it) to 
have the amity of the whole realm, for it is not a portion 
of Scotland can ſerve her turn, nor will it prove commo=- 
dious for her to ſuit the friendſhip of a faction of Scotland, 
for in ſo doing, in gaining the beſt, ſhe may loſe the 
more, and the ſame would bring all her actions with us 
in ſuſpicion, if ſhe ſhould go about to nourith factions 
amongſt us, which meaning I am ſure never entered into 
her majeſty's heart; then if it be the friendſhip of the 
whole ſhe doth demand, let her not, for pleaſure of one 
part, go about to overthrow the remnant, which will not 
be fo faiſable, as ſome may give her to underſtand ; but 
rather, by way of treaty, let her go about to pacify the 
whole ſtate, bring the parties to an accord, reduce us all 
by good means to an uniformity, ſo ſhall ſhe give us all 
occaſion to think well of her doings, that ſhe tendeth our 
wealth, and provokes us univerſally to wiſh unto her ma- 
jeſty a moſt proſperous continuance z by the contrary, if, 


for the pleaſure of a few, ſhe will ſend forces to lupprele | 


theſe whom they miſlike, and fo conſequently offend ma- 
ny; men be not fo faint hearted, but they have courage 
to provide for their own ſafety, and not only will embrace 
the means partly offered, but will alſo procure further, at 
tne hand of other princes. This for mine own part, 
do abhor, and proteſt I deſire never to ſee forces of 

rangers to ſet foot within this land, yet I know not what 
Point neceſſity may drive men into, as if men in the middle 
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of the tea were in a ſhip, which ſuddenly ſhould be ſet on 
fire, the fear of burning would make them leap into the 
ica, and ſoon after the fear of the water would drive then 
to cleive again to the fired ſhip, ſo for avoiding preſent 
evil, men will many times be inforced to have recourſe to 
another, no leſs dangerous. Truſt me forces will not 
bring forth any good fruit to her majeſty's behove, it 
mult be ſome way of treaty ſhall ſerve the turn, wherein 
by my former letters your lordſhip doth know already 
what is my judgment; you ſee how plainly I do write, 
without conſideration in what part my letters may be tak- 
en, yet my hope is that ſuch as will favourably interpr-t 
tem, ſhall think that J mean as well to her majeſty, and 
that realme, as theſe that will utter other language. | 
with the continuance of the amity betwixt the two coun- 
trys, without other reſpect, and will not conceal from he 
majeſty any thing, to my knowledge, tending to the pre- 
judice thereof; if I ſhall perceave her majeſty taking frank 
dealings in evil part, I ſhall from thenceforth forbear ; 
in the mean ſeaſon J will not ceaſe to trowble your lord- 
ſhip, as I ſhall have occaſion to write, and fo I take my 
leave of your lordſhip. x 


No. II. (Vol. II. p. 9.) 


Letter of queen Eliſabeth to the earle of Suſſcks, 
July 2d, 1570, 


IG HT truſty and well beloved couſin we greet you 

well, this day we have received your letters of 28 
the laſt month, with all other letters, ſent from Scot- 
land, and mentioned in your letters, whereunto anſwer s 
deſired to be given before the tenth of this month ; which 
is a very ſhort time, the weightineſs of the matters, and 
the diſtance of the places conſidered ; nevertheleſs we 
have, as the ſhortneſs could ſuffer it, reſolved to give this 
anſwer following, which we will that yow, by warrand 
hereof ſhall cauſe to be given in our name to the ear! of 
Lennox and the reſt of the noblemen conveened with him, 


. Where it is by them, in their letters, and writings al- 


ledged, that for lack of our reſolute anſwer, concerning the 
eſtabliſhing of the regiment of the realm, under their young 
king, great inconveniencies have happened, and therefore 
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they have deferred now at their laſt convention to deter- 
mine of the ſamine, who ſhall have the place of govern- 
our, until the 21ſt this month, before which time they 
require to have our adviſe, in what perſon or perſons the 
zovernment of that realm ſhall be eſtabliſhed, we accept 
very thankfully the goodwill and reputation they have of 
us, in yielding fo frankly to require and follow our adviſe 
in a matter, that toucheth the ſtate of their king, their 
ſelves, and realm ſo near, wherein as we perceive, that by 
our former forbearing to intermeddle therein, they have 
taken ſome diſcomfort, as though that we would not have 
regard to their ſtate and ſurety, ſo on the other part, they 
of their wiſdoms ought to think, that it might be by the 
whole world evil interpreted in us to appoint them a form 
of government, or a governour by name, for that howſo- 
ever we ſhould mean well if we ſhould do fo, yet it could 


not be without ſome jealouſy in the heads of the eſtate, no- 


bility, and community of that realm, that the government 
thereof ſhould be by me ſpecially named, and ordained ; 
ſo as finding difficulty on both parts, and yet miſliking moſt 
that they ſhould take any diſcomfort by our forbearing to 
ſhow our mind therein, we have thought in this ſort for to 
proceed, conſidering with ourſelves how now that realm 
had been a good ſpace of time ruled in the name of their 
king, and by reaſon of his baſe age, governed heretofore 
by a very careful and honourable perſon, the earle of Mur- 
ray, untill that by a miſchievous perſon, (an evil exam- 
ple) he was murdered, whereby great diſorder and con- 
fuſion of neceſſity had, and will more follow, if determin- 
ation be not made of ſome other ſpecial perſon, or per- 
ſons, to take the charge of governor, or ſuperior ruler, 
(peciall for adminiſtration of law and juſtice, we cannot 
but very well allow the deſire of theſe lords to have ſome 
ſpecial governor to be choſen; and therefore being well 
«lured, that their own underſtanding of all others is 
belt to conſider the ſtate of that realm, and to diſcern 
the abilities and qualities of every perſon meet and ca- 
pable for ſuch a charge, we ſhall better ſatisfie ourſelves, 


and appoint to that purpoſe, then of any to be by us afore- 
hand uncertainly named, and that becauſe they ſhall per- 
ceave that we have care of the perſon of their king, who 
by nearneſs of blood, and in reſpect of his ſo young years, 
cught to be very tender and dear to us, we {hall not hide 


Our 


whom they by their common conſent ſhall firſt chooſe, 
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our opinion from them, but if they ſhall all accord to name 
his grandfather, our couſin, the ear] of Lennox to be 
governor alone, or jointly with others, (whom we hear tg 
be in the mean time by their common conſent appointed 
lieutenant-general) reaſon moveth us to think that none 
can be choſen in that whole realm, that ſhall more deſire 
the preſervation of the king, and be more meet to have 
the government for his ſafety, being next to him in blood 
of any nobleman of that realm, or elſewhere ; and yet 
hereby, we do not mean to preſcrive to them this choice, 
except they ſhall of themſelves fully and freely allow 
thereof; furthermore we would have them well affured, 
that whatſocver reports of deviſes, are, or ſhall be ſpread 
or invented, that we have already yielded our mind to 
alter the ſtate of the king or government of that realm, 
the ſame are without juſt cauſe or ground by us given, 
for as we have already advertized them, that although we 
have yielded to hear, which in honour we could not te- 
tuſe, what the queen of Scots on her part ſhall ſay and 
offer, not only for her own aſſurance, but for the wealth 
of that realm, yet not knowing what the ſame will be, 
that ſhall be offered, we mean not to break the order of 
law and juſtice, by advancing her cauſe, or prejudging 
her contrary, before we ſhall deliberately and afluredly 
ſee, upon the hearing of the whole, ſome place neceſ- 
tary, and juſt cauſe to do; and therefore finding that 
realm ruled by a king, and the fame affirmed by laws of 
that realm, and thereof inveſted by coronation and other 
iolemnities uſed and requiſite and generally ſo received be 
the whole eſtates, we mean not by yielding to hear the 
complaints or informations of the queen againſt her ſon, 
to do any act whereby to make concluſion of governments, 
but as we have found it, ſo to ſuffer the ſame to continue, 
yea not to ſuffer it to be altered by any means that we 
may impeſhe, as to our honour it doth belong, as by your 
late actions hath manifeſtly appeared, untill by ſome juſtice, 
and clear cauſe, we ſhall be directly induced otherwiſe to 
declare our opinion; and this we would have them t0 
know to be our determination and courſe that we mean 
to hold, whereon we truſt they for their king may ſce 
how plainly and honourably we mean to proceed, and 
how little cauſe they have to doubt of us, whatſoever te 
the contrary they have or ſhall hear; and on the other 


part, we pray them of their wiſdoms to think how unho- 
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ourable, and contrary to all human order it were for us, 


when the queen of Scotland doth ſo many ways require 
to hear her cauſe, and doth offer to be ordered be us in 
the ſame, as well for matters betwixt ourſelves and her, 
z« betwixt herſelf and her ſon and his party of that realm, 
againſt which offers no reaſon could move us to refuſe to 
dive ear, that we ſhould aforehand openly and directly, be- 
tore the cauſes be heard and conſidered, as it were, give a 
judgment or ſentence either for ourſelves or for them 
whom ſhe maketh to be her contraries. Finally ye'ſhall 
admoniſh them, that they do not, by miſconceiving our 
good meaning towards them, or by indirect aſſertions of 
their adverſary grounded on untruths, hinder or weaken 
their own cauſe, in ſuch fort, that our good meaning to- 
wards them ſhall not take ſuch effect towards them, as 
they ſhall deſire, or themſelves have need of. All this 
our anſwer ye ſhall cauſe be given them, and let them 
know, that for the ſhortneſs of time, this being the end 
of the ſecond of this month, we neither could make any 
longer declaration of our mind, nor yet write any ſeveral 
letters, as if time might have ſerved we would have done. 


2 July, 1570. 


No. III. (Vol. II. p. 9.) 


The biſnop of Roſs to ſecretary Lidington from 
| Chattiſworth. 


I HAVE received your letters dated the 26th of May, 
here at Chattiſworth, the 10 of January, but on 
the receipt thereof I had written to you at length, like as 
the queen did with my lord Levingſton, by the which you 
will be reſolved of many points contained in your ſaid 
letter, I writ to you that I received your letter and cre- 
dit from Thomas Cowy at London, and ſent to Leiceſter 
to know the queen of England's mind whether you 
thould come here or not. He ſent me word, that ſhe will 
no ways have you come as one of the commiſſioners, 
becauſe ſhe is yet offended with you; and therefore it 
appears good that ye come not hither, but remain where 
you are, to uſe your wiſdom and diligence, as may beſt 
advance the queen's affairs, for I perceive your weill and 
lafety depends thereon, in reſpect of the great feid and 

enni- 
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ennimity born againſt you by your Scots people, and th: 
great heirſhip taken of your father's landis ; both were ſur: 
demonſtrations of their malice. Yet I am encouraged hy 
your ſtout and deliberate mind. Aſſure yourſelf no dili. 
gence ſhall be omitted to procure ſupports forth off 2 
parts where it may he had; We will not refuſe the aid 
neither of Papiſt, ; Sr nor Gentil, after my advice; and 
to this end, during this treaty, let all things be wel! pre- 
pared. And ſeeing my lord Seaton is deſirous to go into 
Flanders, the queen thinks it very neceſſary that he ſo ds, 
for the duke D' Alva has gotten expreſs command of the 
king of Spain to give ſupport, and J am ſure that there 
he ſhall have aid both of Flanders and the pope, for it 
abides only on the coming of ſome men of countenance, 
to procure and receive the ſame. He muſt - needs tarry 
there, on the preparations thereof, during the treaty, 
which will be a great furtherance to the ſame here. The 
queen has already written to the duke D*Alva for thi: 
effect, advertizing of his coming; there is certain ſum: 
of money coming for ſupport of the Engliſhmen, as I wrot: 
to you before trom the pope. Whereupon I would he 
had a general commiſſion to deal for them, and receive 
ſuch ſums as ſhall be given. The means ſhall be found 
to cauſe you be anſuerit of the ſums you writ for, to be 
diſpoifit upon the furniſhing of the caſtle of Edenburgh, 
ſo being ſome honeſt and true man were ſent to Flanders 
to receive it, as ſaid is, which I would you prepared and 
ſent. Orders ſhall be taken for the metals as you writ of, 
We have proponit your avyce in entering to treat with the 
queen of England, for retiring of her forces puntyoally 
for lack of aid. Your anſwers to the Engliſhmen are tho': 
very good, but above all keep you weil out of their hands, 
in that caſe, eſtote prudentes {cut ſerpentes. You may 
take experience with the hard dealing with me, how ye 
would be uſed if ye were here, and yet I am not forth 0! 
danger, being in medio nationis pravæ; always no feat, 
with God's grace, ſhall make me ſhrink from her majeſty'* 
ſervice. Since the queen of England has refuſed that yo! 
come here, it appears to me quod nondum eft ſedata ma- 
litia amorreorum, &c. and therefore if Athol or Cathencs 
might by any means be procured to come, they were ti? 
moſt fit for the purpoſe, Rothes were alſo meet, if he and 
I were not both of one ſirname; ſo the treaty would get 


the leſs credit either in Scotland or here, Therefore 3Y)*» 
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and ſend the beſt may ſerve the turn, and fail not Robert 
Melvil come with them, whoever comes, for ſo is the 


queen's pleaſure; in my laſt packet, with James Fogo, 


to you, in the beginning of May, I ſent a letter of the 


queen's own hand-writing to him, which I truſt ye re- 


ceived. I am ſorry ye come not for the great relief I hoped 
to have had by your preſence, for you could well have 
handled the queen of England, after her humour, as you 
were wont to do. T herett I refer to your good wiſdom, 
praying God to ſend you health. From Chattiſworth 
the 15th of January, 


No. IV. (Vol. II. p. 32.) 


The declaration of John Cais to the lords of 
Grange and Lethington zoungare upon the 8th 
day of Oct. 1571. 


Hereas you deſire to know the queen's majeſty's 
pleaſure, what ſhe will do for appealing of theſe 
controverites, and therewith has offered yourſelves to be 
at her commandment, touching the common tranquility 
of the whole ifle, and the amity of both realms ; her plea- 
ſure is in this behalf, that ye ſhould leave off the main- 
tenance of this civil diſcord, and give your obedience to 
the king, whom ſhe will maintain to the utmoſt of her 
power, 

AND in this doing, ſhe will deal with the regent and 
the king's party, to receive you into favour, upon rea- 
ſonable conditions for ſecurity of life and livings. 

ALso ſhe ſays that the queen of Scotts, for that ſhe 
has practiſed with the pope and other princes, and alſo 
with her own ſubjects in England, great and dangerous 
treaſons againſt the ſtate of her own country, and alſo to 
tne deſtruction of her own perſon, that ſhe ſhall never bea: 
authority, nor have liberty while ſhe lives. 

Ir ye refuſe theſe gentle offers, now offered unto you, 

e will preſently aid the king's party, with men, ammu- 
ation, and all neceſlary things, to be had againſt you. 

VHEREUPON her majeſty. requires your anſwer with 
ipeed, without any delay, 


No. V. 
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No. V. (Vol. II. p. 40.) 


Articles ſent by Knox to the general Aſembly, 
Auguſt gth, 1572. I 


IRS T, deſiring a new act to be made ratifying all 
F things concerning the king and his obedience that 
were enacted of before without any change, and that thc 
miniſters who have contraveened the former acts be cor. 
rected as accordeth, | 

Tur fute be made to the Regent's grace and nobility 
maintaining the king's cauſe, that whatſoever procecdeth 
in this treaty of peace they be mindful the kirk be not 
prejudg'd thereby, in any fort, and they eſpecially of the 
miniſters, that have been robbed of their poſſeſſions within 
the kirk during the time of the troubles, or otherwiſe dung 
and injured, may be reſtored, _ 

To ſute at the regent, that no gift of any biſhoprick 
or other benefice be given to any perſon, contrary to the 
tenor of the acts no in the time of the firſt regent of 
good memory, and th-y that are given contrar the ſaid 
acts, or to any unqualified perſon, may be revoked and 
made null be an act of ſecret council, and that all biſhop- 
Tricks, ſo vacand may be preſented, and qualified perloi3 
nominat thereunto, within a year after the vaking thereot, 


according to the order taken in Leith be the commiſſion- 


ers of the nobility and of the kirk in the month of January 
laſt, and in ſpecial to complain upon the giving of biſhop- 
rick of Roſs to the lord Methven. 

THAT no pentions of benefices, great or ſmall, be 
given be ſimple donation of any lord regent, without 
conſent of the poſſeſſor of the ſaid benefices having tittle 
thereto, and the admiſſion of the ſuperintendent or com- 
miſſioners of the province where this benefice lyeth, or of 
the biſhops lawfully elected according to the ſaid order 
taken at Leith; and deſire an act of council to be made 
thereupon, until the next parliament, wherein the ſamine 
may be ſpecially inacted, with inhibition to the lords of 
ſeſſion to give any letters or decreets, upon ſuch ſimple 

ifts of benefices or pentions not being given in manner 
above rehearſed, and that the kirk preſently aſſembled 


de | if i ir power. 
clare all ſuch gifts null ſo far as lyeth in their p ks 
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THAT the firſt form of preſentation to benefices, which 
were in the firſt and ſecond regent's time, be not changed 
a5 now it is commonly; but that this clauſe be contained 
in the preſentation, that if the perſons preſented make 
not reſidance, or be ſlanderous or found unworthy either 
in life or doctrine be the judgment of the kirk (to which 
alwiſe he ſhall be ſubject) or meet to be tranſported to 


another room at the ſight of the kirk, the ſaid preſenta- 
tion and all that ſhall fall thereupon ſhall be null and of, 


no force nor effect; and this to have place alſo in the no- 
mination of the biſhops. 

THAT an act be made in this aſſembly that all things 
done in prejudice of the kirk's afſumption of the third, 
either by papiſts or others, by giving of fews, liferents, 
or talks, or any otherwiſe diſponing the ſaid aſſumed 
thirds, be declared null with a ſolemn proteſtation the 
whole kirk diſaſenteth thereto, 

naar an act be made decerning and ordaining all bi- 
ſhops, admitted to the order of the kirk now received, to 
give account of their whole rents, and intromiſſions there = 
with once in the year, as the kirk ſhall appoint, for ſuch 
cauſes as the kirk may eaſily conſider the ſame to be molt 
expedient and neceſſar. 

ANENT the juriſdiction of the kirk, that the ſame be 
determined in this afſembly, becauſe this article hath been 
long poſtponed to make ſute to the regent and council for 
remedy againſt meſſengers and excommunicate perſons. 

LasT that orders be taken anent the procurers of the 
kirk, who procure againſt miniſters and miniſtry, and for 
lutting of juſtice of the kirk's actions in the ſeſſion. 


No. VI. ol. II. p. 46.) 


Declaration of Henry Killigrew, Eſq; upon tke 
peace concluded the 23d Feb. 1572. 


E it known to all men, by theſe preſents, that I 
Henry Killegrewe, Eſq; ambaſſador for the queen's 
majeſty of England. Foraſmuch as, at the earneſt motion 
and ſolicitation being made to me, on her highneſs's be- 
alf, there is accord and pacification of the public troubles 
and civil war within this realm of Scotland agreed and con- 
cluded, and the ſame favourably extended towards the right 
Vor. II. K k honour- 
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honourable George earl of Huntly, lord Gordon and Baid- 
zenuch, and the lord John Hamilton, ſon to the duke's 
Grace of Chaſtellarault, and commendatour of the abby of 
Abirbrothock, for the ſurety of their lives, livings, honours, 
and goods of them, their kinsfolks, friends, ſervants, and 
partakers, now properly depending on them; in treating 
of the which ſaid pacification, the murders of the late ear] 
of Murray uncle, and the earl of Levenax grandfather, 
late regent to the king's majeſty of Scotland his realm and 
lieges, as alſo an article touching the diſcharge for the 
fructis or moveable goods, which the ſaid perſons have 
taken fra perſonis profeſſing the king's obedience, before 
the damages done or committed by them, ſince the 15th 
day of Junij, 1567, and before the penult day of July 
laſt by paſſed, by reaſon of the common cauſe or any thing 
depending thereupon, being thought by the king's commi- 
ſaries matteris of ſuch wecht and importance, as the king's 
preſent regent could not conveniently, of himſelf, remit 
or diſcharge the ſame, Yet in reſpect of the neceſſity of 
the preſent pacification, and for the weil of the king, and 
common quietnels of this realm and lieges, it is accorded, 
that the matters of remiſſion of the ſaid murderers, and 
of the diſcharge of the ſaid fructis, moveable goods, and 
other damages, be moved by the perſons deſiring the ſaid re- 
miſſions and diſcharge to the queen's majeſty my ſove- 
reign, as to the princeſs neareſt both in blood and habit- 
ation to the king of Scots. And whatſoever her majeliy 
ſhall adviſe and counſel touching the ſaid remiſſion and 
diſcharge, the ſaid lord regent, for the weil of the king 
and univerſal quietneſs of the realm of Scotland, ſhall 
perform, obſerve, and fulfil the ſame. And in likewile, 
the ſaid earl] Huntly, and commendatour of Abirbro- 
thock, being urged to have delivered pledges and hoſtages 
for obſervation of the conditions of the ſaid accord and 
pacification, hath required me in place thereof, in he! 
majeſty's name, by virtue of my commiſſion, to promiſe 
for them that they ſhall truly and faithfully obſerve and 
keep the ſaid pacification, and all articles and condition 
thereof, for their parts, and that it would pleaſe her ma- 
jeſty to interpoſe herſelf, as ſurety and cautioner for them 
to that effect, to the king's majeſty of Scotland their ſo- 
vereign and his ſaid regent, which I have done and pro- 
miſe to do, by virtue of her majeſty's commiſſion, as by 


the honourable and plain dealing of the ſaid earl and Roy 


C 


their intention to peace well appears, the ſame being moſt 
agreeable to the mind of the queen's majeſty my ſove- 
rcign, which ſo long by her miniſters hath travelled for 
the ſaid pacification, and in the end, at her motion and 
ſolicitation, the ſame is accorded, knowing her majeſty's 
deſire, that the ſame may continue unviolate, and that 
the noblemen and others now returning to the king's obe- 
dience ſhall have ſuthcient ſurety for their lives, livings, 
honours and goods. Therefore in her majeſty's name, 
and by virtue of my commiſſion, I promiſe to the afore- 
ſaid earl Huntly and commendator of Abirbrothock, that 
by her majeſty's good means, the ſaid remiſſion and diſ- 
charge ſhall be purchaſed and obtained to them, their kin- 
folks, friends, ſervants, and partakers, now properly de- 
pending upon them (the perſons ſpecified in the firſt ab- 
ſtinence always excepted), as alſo that the ſaid pacification 
ſhall be truly obſerved to them, and that her majeſty ſhall 
interpoſe herſelf as conſervatrix. thereof, and endeavour 
herſelf to cauſe the ſame to be truly and fincerely kept in 
all points and articles thereof accordingly. In witneſs 
whereof, I have to this preſent ſubſcribed with my hand, 
and ſealed the ſame with mine own ſeal the 13th day of 
Feb. Anno Domini 1572. And this to be performed by 
me, betwixt the date hereof, and the parliament which 
ſhall be appointed for their reſtitution, or at the furtheſt 
before the end of the ſaid parliament, Sic ſubſcribitur. 


The biſhop of Glaſgow's note concerning the 
queen of Scotland's dowry. 


'T HE queen of Scotland, dowager of France, had for 


L her dowry, beſides other poſſeſſions, the dukedom 
of Purene, which was ſolemnly contracted and given to 
her by the king and eſtates of parliament ; which dukedom 
} ſe poſſeſſed peacefully till 1567, and then, upon the pa- 

citication betwixt the king and Mon, his brother, to aug- 
ment whoſe appenage this dutchy was given, to which the 
queen of Scotland yielded upon account of princes, who 
were her near relations, provided the equivalent which 
Was promiſed her ſhould be faithfully performed. So 
that year, after a great many ſolicitations, in lieu of that 
dutchy, ſhe had granted her the county of Vermandaiſe 
with the lands and bailiwicks of Seuley and Vetry; tho? 
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'tis known that county, and the other lands were not of 
equal value with "Turene, but was promiſed to have an 
addition of lands in the neighbourhood to an equal value, 
Upon this letters patent were granted, which were con- 
firmed in the courts of parliament, chamber of accounts, 
court of aids, chamber of the treaſury, and others neceſ- 
ſary; upon which ſhe entered into poſſeſſion of that coun- 
ty, &c. Afterwards, by a valuation of the commiſſioners of 
the chamber of accounts, it was found that the revenue 
of that county, &c. did not amount to thoſe of Turene, 
by 3ooo livres. But inſtead of making up this deficiency 
according to juſtice, ſome of the privy council, viz. M. de 
Cheverney, the preſidents of Bellievre, Nicocholay and 
St. Bonet, in the name of the king, notwithſtanding of 
her aforeſaid loſſes, did fell and alienate the lands of Sen- 
lis, and the dutchy of Eſtaimpes, to Madam de Montpen- 
ſier, from whom the king received money; of which ſale 
the counſellors aforeſaid obliged themſelves to be guaran- 
tees, which hath hindered the aforeſaid queen to have 
Juſtice done her. So that Madam de Monpenſier hath 
been put in poſſeſſion of theſe lands of Senlis, contrary to 
all the declaration, proteſtation, and aſſurances of the 
king of France to queen Mary's ambaſſadors, So that the 
queen of Scotland is diſpoſſeſſed of her dowry, contrary 
to all equity, without any regard to her quality. 


No. VII. (Vol. II. p. 51.) 


A letter from the Lord of Lochlevin to the Regen: 
| Mortoun, 


T will pleaſe your grace, I received your grace's let- 
1 ter, and has conſidered the ſame, The parſon of 
Camſey was here at me before the receit thereof, directed 
fra my lord of Mar, and the maſter anent my laſt written, 
which was the anſwer of the writing that the maſter 
ſent to me, which I ſend to your grace, defiring me to 
come to Sterling to confer with them, I had given my 
anſwer before the receit of your grace's letter, that I be- 
huiffit to be beſyd Sant Androis, at ane friends tryſt, 
which I might not omit : I underſtand by my ſaid coulin, 
that the king's majeſty is to write to divers of the nobilit} 


to come there, anent your lordſhip's trial, and _ x 
| a 


ality 
it he 
had 


DD. 


had written before his departure to my lord Monthrois. 
] underſtand, likewiſe, he will write to your grace to 
come there for the ſame effect, which I tho't good to 
make your grace foreſeen of the ſame, praying your 
grace, for the love of God Almighty, to look upon the 
beſt, and not to ſleep in ſecurity, but to turn you with 
unfeigned heart to God, and to conſider with yourſelf, that 
when the king's majeſty was very young, God made him 
the inſtrument to diveſt his mother from her authority, 


who was natural princeſs, for offending of his Divine Ma- 


jeſty, and that there ran no vice in her, but that the ſame 
is as largely in you, except to that your grace condeſcend- 
ed not to the deſtruction of your wife. For as to har- 
lotry and ambition, I think your grace has as far offended 
God, and far more in avaritiouſneſs, which vycis God 
never left unplagued, except ſpeedy repentance, which I 
pray God grant to your grace, for otherwiſe your grace 
can never have the love of God nor man. I pray your 
grace flatter not yourſelf; for if your grace believes that 
ye have the good will of them that are the king's good 
willers ye deceive yourſelf ; for ſurely I fee perfectly that 
your own particulars are not contented, lat be the reſt, 
and that moſt principally for your hard dealing. I pray 
your grace, beir with me that I am thus hamlie, for cer- 
tainly it proceeds from no grudge, but from the very af- 
tection of my heart towards your grace, which has con- 
tinued ſince we were acquainted. And now I fee, becauſe 
the matter ſtands in your grace's handling with the king's 
majeſty, for certainly, if your grace fall forth with him 
now, I ſee not how ye ſhall meet hereafter ; pray I your 
grace to call to God, and look on the beſt, and caſt from 
your grace both your vices, to wit, ambition and avari- 
tiouſneſs. I am riding this day to Sanct Androis, and 
truſt to return on Wedneſday at the fartheſt, If your 
grace will command me in any offices that are honeſt, 
that I may do your grace pleaſure in at Sterling, adver- 
tile of your grace's mind, and ſhall do to my power and 
knowledge, and this with my heartlie, &c, &c, 
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To our truſty couſin the lord Lochleven, 


RUSTY couſin, after our moſt hearty commenda. 
tions, we received your letter of the 3d of March, 
and as we take your plainneſs therein in good part, as pro- 
ceeding from a friend and kinſman, in whoſe good af- 
fection towards us we never doubted, ſo ye may not think 
it ſtrange that we purge ourſelf ſo far of your accuſation, 
as in conſcience we find not ourſelf to have offended 
in. As touching our offence to God, we intend not to 
excuſe it, but to ſubmit us to his mercy; for ambition 
ſurely we think none can juſtly accuſe us; for in our 
private eſtate we could, and can live as well contented, as 
any of our degree in Scotland, without further aſpiring, 
The bearing too the charge of the government of the realm, 
indeed, mon lead us, or any other that ſhall occupy that 
place, not ſimply to reſpect ourſelf, but his majeſty's rowme, 
which we ſupply, and therein not tranſcending the bounds 
of meaſure, as, we truſt, it ſhall not be found we have 
done, it ought not to be attributed to any ambition in us, 
For as ſoon as ever his majeſty ſhall think himſelf ready 
and able for his own government, none ſhall more wil— 
lingly agree and advance the ſame nor I, ſince I think 
never to ſet my face againſt him, whoſe honour, ſafety, 
and preſervation has been ſo dear unto me, nor I will 
never believe to find otherwiſe at his hand than favour, 
although all the unfriends I have in the earth were about 
him, to perſuade him to the contrary, As we write unto 
3 our friendly dealing and confidence in the houſe of 
lar is not thankfully acquit; as we truſt yourſelf con- 
ſiders; but becauſe the ambaſſadors of England, my lord 
of Angus, the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſome noblemen 
rides welt this day to ſee the king, we pray you heartily 
addreſs yourſelf to be there as ſoon as ye can, and as he 
ſhall find the likelihood of all things, let us be advertized 
thereof, with your own advice, by Alex. Hay, whom 
we have thought good to ſend weſt, ſeeing my lord of An- 
2us from Sterling rides to Douglas. And ſo we commit 
you in the protection of God, At Holyrood houſe, the 
4th of March, 1577. | 
For the avaritiouſneſs laid to our charge, indeed it lies 
not in us fo libcrally to deal the king's geare, as to ſatisfy 


al! Cravers, nor never ſhall any ſovereign and native 
| bot 


VVV 


born prince, let be any officer, eſchew the diſdains of 
ſuch, as thinks them judges to their own reward; in many 
cauſes I doubt not to find the aſſiſtance of my friends, 
but where my actions ſhall appear unhoneſt, I will not 
crave their aſſiſtance, but let me bear my own burthen, 


No. VIII. (Vol. II. p. 79.) 


Letter of Walſingham's to Randolph, Feb. 3, 
1580-1. 


8 IX. 

HAVE received from my lord lieutenant the copy of 
| your letter of the 25th of the laſt directed unto his 
lordſhip, containing a report of your negotiation with the 
king and his council, in your ſecond audience, where— 
with having made her majeſty acquainted, ſhe ſeemed 
ſomewhat to miſſite, that you ſhould ſo long defer to deal 
fir the enlargement of Empedocles. But I made anſwer in 
your behalf, that I thought you were directed by the ad- 
vice of the ſaid Empedocles friends, in the ſoliciting of 
that cauſe, who knew what time was fitteſt for you to 
take to deal therein, with moſt effect, and beſt ſucceſs, 
with which anſwer, her majeſty did in the end reſt very 

well ſatisfied, touching that point. | 

You putting of us in hope that d'Aubigny might ea- 
ſily be won at her majeſty's devotion, was at firſt inter- 
preted to have been ironie ſpoke by you. But ſince it 
ſeemeth you inſiſt upon it, I could wiſh you were other- 
wiſe perſuaded of the man, or at leaſt kept that opinion 
to yourſelf, for conſidering the end and purpoſe of his 
coming into Scotland, as may be many ways ſufficiently 
proved, was only to advance the queen's liberty, and re- 
ception into that government, to overthrow religion, and 
to procure a foreign match with Villenarius, wherein the 
incloſed copy, which you may uſe to good purpoſe there, 
ſhall partly give you ſome light; there is no man here can 
be perſuaded that he will change his purpoſe, for ſo ſmall 
advantage as he is likely to find by it, and therefore you 
ſhall do well to forbear to harp any more upon that ſtring, 
as I have already written to you. The prince of Orange 
lending, I fear will not be in time that it may do any 
good; for beſides that theſe people are in themſelves 
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flow in their reſolutions, their own affairs are, at preſent, 
ſo great, their ſtate ſo confuſed, and the prince's autho— 
rity ſo ſmall, that he cannot fo ſoon take order in it; and 

t for mine own part, I have not been negligent or carc. 
leſs in the matter, having, more than three weeks paſt, 
ſent one about it, from whom nevertheleſs I do yet hear 
nothing. The letters, you deſire ſhould be written thi. 
ther by the French miniſters, I have given order to Mr, 
Killingrew to procure, who, I doubt not, will carefully 
perform it, ſo that, I hope, I ſhall have them to ſend you 
by the next. And ſo I commit you to God. At White- 
hall, the 3d of February 1580. 


Your very loving couſin and ſervant, 
FRA. WALSINGHAM, 


This letter is an original, and in ſome parts of it wrote in 
cyphers and explained by another hand. By Empedvcirs is 
underſtood Morton. By Villenarius the king of Sts, 
D' Aubigney is marked thus © 1 


— 


3 Feb. 1580. 


Sundry notes gathered upon good diligence given, 
and in time to be better manifeſted, being now 
thought meet to be in convenient ſort uſcd and 
laid againſt D*Aubigny, to prove him abuling 
the king, the nobility, and that ſlate. 


IRST, it hath been informed, by credible means, 
that D*Aubigney was privy and acquainted with /a 
Nave the king's mother's ſecretary, coming into Scotland, 
and of his errand there, tending chiefly to perſuade the 
king, to think and eſteem it an evil preſident for princes, 
that ſubjects might have power to deprive their lawful ſa- 
vereigns, as they did his mother, who was not minded, 
by any mean, to defeat him, either of the preſent govern- 
ment of that realm, or yet of the poſſeſſion of the crown 
and inheritance thereof, but rather to aſſure the ſame to 
him : and that for the accompliſhment of that aſſurance, 
the king ſhould have been adviſed and drawn to have go. 
VErneo; 


V 


rerned, for ſome ſhort time, as prince, calling D'Aubig- 
ny to rule as governor of the prince, by commiſſion from 
the queen his mother, until the king's enemies were ſup— 
preſſed ; after which time, d'Aubigny ſhould have power 


given to eſtabliſh and reſign that kingdom to the king, 


by his mother's voluntary conſent, whereby all ſuch, as 
had before been in action againſt the queen or her au— 
thority, might be brought to ſtand in the king's mercy, 
And for that the king might live in more ſurety, D*Aubig= 
ny ſhould be declared both ſecond perſon in ſucceſſion of 
that crown, and alſo lieutenant general of Scotland, and 
that d'Aubigny, before his departure out of France, re- 
ceived commiſſion from the king's mother to the effects 
remembered, or near the ſame, That in this behalf he 
had conference with the biſhops of Glaſgow, and Roſs, 
and with fir James Baford, with which perſons, and with 
the duke of Guile he had and hath frequent intelligence, 
and by Sir James Baford he was adviſed to confer with 
the lord John Hamilton before his repair into Scotland, 
whereunto he agreed, and yet afterwards he ſent one 
John Hamilton to the ſaid lord John to excuſe him in 
this part, alledging, that he did forbear to come to him, 
leſt thereby he ſhould marr or hinder greater effects to be 
executed by him in Scotland, 

THAT before his coming into that realm, the nobility 
and country were well quicted and united in good con» 
cord, with great love betwixt the king and nobility, and 
amongſt the nobleſle, but he hath both drawn the king 
againſt ſundry of the chiefeſt of his nobility, that have 
been moſt ready, and have expended their blood and poſe 
leſſons to preſerve religion, and defend the king's per- 
lon, his government and eſtate, and alſo hath given occa- 
ſions of great ſuſpicions and offence to be engendered be- 
twixt the king and his nobility, and eſpecially with tuch 
as have been in action againſt the king's mother, and her 
authority, who by force and means of the ſaid commiſſion 
and practice, ſhould have been brought into moſt dane 
gerous condition; and who alſo may find themſelves in no 
[mall perill while he poſſeſſes the king's ear, abuſeth 
his preſence, and holdeth ſuch of the principal keys and 
ports of his realm, as he preſently enjoyeth, 

Tram he hath drawn the king not only to forget the 
great benefits done to him and his realme, by the queen's 
majeſty of England, but alſo to requite the ſame with 

| ſundry 


z3c6 


CC 


ſundry figns of great unthankfulneſs, and wounding 
therewith the honour of her majeſty, and thereby hath 
adventured to ſhake the happy amity long time continued 
betwixt thoſe princes, 

AND whereas theſe griefs were to be repaired by gentle 
letters and good offers, to have paſſed, and been done be. 
twixt them: In which reſpect, the king and council hay. 
ing reſolved to write to her majeſty, for her highnc{; 
better ſatisfaction in the late negotiation of Mr. Alexander 


ume of Northberwick, had given order to the king's 


ſecretary to frame that letter: He minding to break the 
bond of amity in ſunder, willed the ſecretary to be ſure 
that nothing ſhould be inſerted in that letter, whereby the 
king ſhould crave any thing at her hands, ſeeking thereby 
to cut off all loving courteſies betwixt them, as by the 
declaration of the ſaid ſecretary may be better learned, 
and thereupon further approved, 

THarT under the hope and encouragement of D'Au— 
bigny's protection, Alexander King preſumed with that 
bolducis to make his lewd harangue, and by his means 
hath hitherto eſcaped chaſtiſement and correction, due for 
his offence. | 

Tur fir James Baford, condemned of the ſlaughter 
of the king's father, hath been called into the realm by 
Lennox, without the privity of the king. And whereas 
the ſaid fir James found in a green velvet deſk, late the 
earl of Bothwell's, and ſaw and had in his hands the 
principal band of the conſpirators in that murder, and cat 
beſt declare and witneſs who were authors and executors 
of the ſame; he is drawn by Lennox to ſuppreſs the truth, 
and to accuſe ſuch as he himſelf knoweth to be innocent; 
and as by order of law, will be ſo found, if they may 
have due trial, which, contrary to all juſtice, is by Leu— 
nox means denicd, | 


This is the charge again/t D' Aubigny, mentioned in t, 


foregoing letter by Walſingham ; but by Baferd they mean fe 
James Balfour. 


No. IX. 
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No. IX. (Vol. II. p. 97.) 
The copy of the king of France his directions ſent 
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to Scotland with Seineur de la Motte Fenelon. 


Tranſlated out of the French. 


IRST, on their moſt chriſtian majeſty's part, he ſhall 
make the moſt honourable ſalutation and viſiting to 
the moſt ſerene king of Scotland, their good brother and 


little ſon, that in him is poſſable. 


To give him their letters that are cloſed, ſuch and ſuch 
like as they have written to him with their hands, and to 


ſhow expreſly the perfect friendſhip and ſingular affec- 
tion, that their majeſtys bear to him, and to bring back 
the anſwer. | | 

To take heed to the things which touch near the moſt 
ſerene king, to the effect that his perſon may be in no dan- 
ger, but that it may be moſt ſurely preſerved. 

AND that he be not hindered in the honeſt liberty that 
he ought to have, and that no greater, or ſtraiter guards 
be about him than he had before, 

Axp ſuch like, that he be not impeached in the au- 
thority, that God hath given to him of king and prince 
ſovereign above his ſubjects, to the effect he may as 


freely ordain and command in his affairs, and in the af- 


fairs of his country, with his ordinary council, as he was 


| uſed to do of before. 


Tha his nobility, barons, and commonality of his 
country may have their free liberty to reſort to his ſerene 
majeſty without ſuſpicion of greater guards or more armed 


| men about his perſon than the uſe was, that they be not 


atraid and hindered to reſort ; and further that the ſeg- 
nicur de la Motte Fenelon fall liberally and freely ſpeak 
to the ſaid ſerene king and council, requiring the re-eſta- 


| bliſhing of that that may or hath been changed or al- 
| tered. 


AND that he may know if the principalls of the nobi- 


ty, and other men of good behaviour of the towns and 


commonality of the contry conveens, and are content with 


| ihe form of government preſently with the ſaid ſerene 


king, to the end that if there be any miſcontent he may 
travaile to agree them together, and that he return not 
without the certainty of the ſamine, 

6 AND 
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Ann if he may underſtand that there be any who have 
not uſed them ſo reverently towards the ſaid ſerene king 
their ſovereign. lord, as the duty of their obedience re- 
quired, that he may pray on this behalf of his majeſty 
molt chriſtian the ſaid ſerene king his good brother, giving 
him councill wholly to forget the ſame, and exhorting 
them to do their duty towards his majeſty, in time coming, 
in all reſpects with the obedience and true ſubjection they 
ought him. 

Ap if the ſaid ſeigneur de la Motte perceves the ſai 
ſerene king to be in any manner conſtrained of his perſon, 
authority, liberty, and diſpoſition of his affairs, than he 
uſed to be, and not convenient for his royal dignity, or as 
the ſovereignty of a prince does require, that he uſe all 
moyen lawful and honeſt to place him in the ſamine, and 
that he imploy as much as the credit of his moſt chriſtiun 
majeſty may do toward the nobility, and ſubjects of that 
contry, and as much as may his name, with the name 
of his crown towards the Scottiſh nation, the which he 
loves and confides in as much as they were proper French- 
men. | 

AND that he wittneſs to the ſaid ſerene king, and his 
eſtates, of his conſent, and to all the nobility and princi- 
pall perſonages of the contry, that his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſtie will continue on his part in the moſt ancient alli- 
ance and confederacy, which he hath had with the ſaid (e- 
rene king his good brother, praying his nobility and con- 
try, with his principall ſubjects, to perſevere in the (amine, 
in all good underſtanding and friendſhip with him; the 
which, on his part, he ſhall do, obſerving the ſamine 
molt inviolable. 

FURTHER his moſt chriſtian majeſty underſtanding 
that the ſerene king his good brother was contented with 
the duke of Lenox, and his ſerviſe, the ſaid ſignieur De 
la Motte had charge to pray his ſerene majeſty that he 
might remaine beſide him to his contentment, believing 
that he ſhould more willing intertain the points of 1ove 
and confederacie, betwixt' their majeſtys and their conti), 
becauſe he was a good ſubject to them both; and if hc 
might not remain, without ſome alteration of the tranqui- 
lity of his eſtate, that he might retire him to his owl 
houſe in the ſaid contry, in ſurenes, or if he pleaſed te 
return to France that he might ſurely — and if it pleaſes 
his ſerene majeſty, to cauſe ceaſe and ſtay the imo 
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ments, that are made of new upon the frontiers, to the 
oſtect that the natural Frenchmen may enter as freely into 
the contry, as they were wont to do of before, 

AND that there may be no purpoſe of diffamation, nor 
no ſpeech but honourable of the moſt Chriſtian king, in 
that contry, but ſuch like as is ſpoken molt honourably 
of the ſerene king of Scotland in France, 

Un had another head to propone, which he concealed 
till a little before his departure, to wit, that the queen, 
the king's mother, was content to receive her ſon in aſſo- 
ciation of the kingdom. 


No. X. (Vol. Il. p. 115.) 


Lord Hunſdon to Sir Francis Walſingham, the 
14th of Auguſt 1584, from Berwick. 


S1I-R, 

CCORDING to my former letters, touching my 
A meeting with the earl of Arran upon Wedneſday 
laſt, there came hither to me from the earle, the juſtice 
clerk, and Sir William Stuart, captain of Dumbarton, 
both of the king's privie council, to treat with me about 
the order of our meeting, referring wholly to me to ap- 
point the hour, and the number we ſhould meet withal ; 
ſo as we concluded the place to be Foulden, the hour to 
be ten o'clock, and the number with ourſelves to be 13 of 
a ſide; and the reſt of our troops to ſtand each of them a 
mile from the town; the one on the one ſide, the other 
on the other fide, ſo as our troops were two miles aſunder ; 
| was not many horſemen, but I ſupplied it with footmen, 
where I had 100 ſhot on horſe, but they were very near 
500 horſe well appointed: According to which appoints 
ment, we met yeſterday, and after ſome congratulations, 
the erle fell in the like proteſtations of his good will and 
readineſs to ſerve the queen's majeſty, before any prince 
in the world, next his ſovereign, as he had done hereto- 
tore by his letters, and rather more ; with ſuch earneſt 
os, as unleſs he be worſe than a devil, her majeſty may 

poſe of him at her pleaſure ; this being ended, I en- 
tered with him touching the cauſe I had to deal with him, 
and ſo near as I could, left nothing unrehearſed, that I had 
to charge the king or him with any unkind dealing 1 
et 
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her majeſty, according to my inſtructions, which without 
any delay he anſwered preſently, as ye ſhall perceive by 
the ſaid anſwers, ſent herewith ; but I replying unto him, 
he amplified them with many moe circumſtances, but to 
this effect. Then I dealt with him touching the point 
of her majeſty's ſatisfaction, for the uttering ſuch practice; 
as has been lately ſet on foot for the diſquieting of her 
majeſty and her eſtate, who thereof made ſundry diſcourſes, 
what marriages have been offered to his majeſty by ſundrie 
princes, and by what means the earle has ſought to divert 
them, and for what cauſes; the one, for that be marriage 
with Spain or France, he muſt allo alter his religion, 
which as he is ſure the king will never doe, ſo will he 
never ſuffer him to hearken unto it, ſo long as he has 
any credit with him ; he denys not but the king has been 
dealt withal be practices to deal againſt her majeſty, which 
he has ſo far denied and refuſed to enter into, as they 
have left dealing therein, but whatſoever the king or he 
knoweth therein there {hall be nothing hidden from her 
majeſty, as her majeity thall know very ſhortly ; ſurely it 
ſeems by his ſpeeches, that if the king would have yielded 
thereunto there had been no ſmall company of French in 
Scotland ere now to diſquict her majeſty, This be- 
ing ended, I dealt with him earneſtly for the ſtay of this 
parliament, which now approacheth ; or at the leaſt that 
there may be nothing done therein, to the prejudice of 
theſe noblemen and others now in England, for the for- 
faulting of their livings and goods; hereupon he mace a 
long diſcourſe to me, firſt of the earl of Angus dealing 
about the earl of Morton, then of his going out, notwith- 
{ſtanding of ſundrie gracious offers the king had made him, 
then of the road of Ruthven, how that preſently after they 
had the king's majeſty in their hands, they impriſoned 
himſelf, dealt with the king for putting of the duke out 
of the realme, the king refuſed ſo to do, they told him 
plainly that if he would not he ſhould have the earl of 
Arran's head in a diſh; the king aſked what offence the 
earl had made? and they anſwered it muſt be ſo, and 
ſhould be ſo; hereupon, for the ſafeguard of Arran's life, 
the king was content to ſend away the duke, and yet Ar- 
ran afterwards ſundrie times in danger of his life ; I alledg- 
ed unto him the king's letter to the queen's majeſty, and 
his acts in council, that they had done nothing but for 


his ſerviſe, and with his good liking and comentmens 
| W 


ff... 99 0 ep © 


who anſwered me he durſt do no otherwiſe, nor could not 
do any thing but that which pleaſed them, with fuch a 
number of other their dealings with the king whileſt he was 
in their hands as are too long to be written, and too bad 
if they were true; I ſaid the king might have let the queens 
majeſty's ambaſſador have known his mind ſecretly, and 
her majeſty would have relieved him; he anſwered, that 
the king was not ignorant that the apprehentions in that 
manner, proceeded from Mr, Bow's practice, and thereb 
durſt not impart ſo much to him, and yet the king was 
content, and did give remiſſion to as many as would ac - 
knowledge their faults, and aſk remiſfion, and ſuch as 
would not, he thought fit to baniſh, to try their further 
loyalty, in which time they conſpired the king's ſecond 
apprehenſion, and the killing of the carle, and others, 
and ſeduced the miniſters to their faction, and yet not 
ſatizhed with theſe conſpiracies and treaſonable dealings 
as he terms them), are entered into a third, being in Eng- 
and under her majeſty's protection, to diſhonour her ma- 
jeſty as far as in them lyeth, or at leaſt to cauſe the king 
conceave ſome unkindneſs in her majeſty, for harbouring 
of them; I wrote to yow what the conſpiracy was, the 
taking of the king, the killing of the earle of Arran, and 
ſome others, the taking of the caſtle of Edin. and bring- 
ing home the earles, to take the charge of the king ; all 
which (ſays he) is by Drummond confeſſed, and by the 
provoſt of Glencudden not greatly denied, and the gon-— 
ſtable of the caſtle thereupon fled; the earl brought Drum- 
mond with him as far as Langton, where he lay, to have 
conſeiled the conſpiracy before me, but having at his light- 
ing received a blow on his leg with a horſe, to as he could 
bring him no further, I replied that I thought verily they 
would not work any ſuch practices in reſpect of the 
queen's majeſty, abiding within her realme, and if there 
be any ſuch practices, they have proceeded from others, 
and they not privie unto them: and that if it be not ap- 
parently proved againſt them, that it will be thought to 
be ſome practice to aggravate the fault, and to make them 
ne more odious to the king. He anſwered me, that it. 
thould be proved fo ſufficiently, that they ſhould not be 
able with truth to deny it, for their own hands is to be 
owed to part of it, and therefore concluded, that if 
der majeſty ſhould fo preſs the king for them at this time, 
Wat would rather hinder this matter of the amitty, nor 
further 
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further it, and that ſince they ſeek chiefly his liſe, he could 
not, in any reaſon, ſeek to do them any good; and beſides 
he aſſured me, that if he would, he dare not, this laſt 
matter being fallen out as it is; and ſurely if this matter 
had not fallen out, I would not have doubted the reftor.. 
ing of the earl of Mar very ſhortly, if her majeſty would 
have employed me therein, but for the earl of Angus, I 
perceive the king is perſuaded that both he, and the re{} 
of the Douglaſſes, have conceived ſo mortall an hatred 
againſt him and the earl of Arran, about the death of the 
ear] of Morton, as if they were at home, to-morrow next, 
they would not leave to practice and conſpire the death of 
them both, and therefore a hard matter to do any thing 
for him: finally, he concluded and required me to aſſure 
her majeſty from the king, that there ſhall nothing be hid 
from her, nor any thing left undone that may ſatisfie her 
majeſty with reaſon, and that the king ſhall never do any 
thing, nor conſent to have any thing done in her prejudice, 
ſo long as he had any credit with him, or authority un— 
der him. Having this far proceeded, he deſired to ſhew 
me his commiſſion, which is under the great ſeal, to him- 
felf only, which is as large as may be, and yet ſundrie of 
the privie council there with him, but not one in com- 
miſſion, nor preſent, nor near us all this time having 
ſpent almoſt five hours in theſe matters; he preſented to 
me the maſter of Gray, who delivered to me a letter from 
the king in his commendation, whom I perceive the 
king means to ſend to her majeſty, and therefore requires 
a ſafe- conduct for his paſſage, which I pray yow procure, 
and to ſend it as ſoon as you may. I let him underſtand of 
the lord Seaton's negociation with the French king. He 
ſwore to me, that Seaton was but a knave, and that it 
was partly againſt his will, that he ſhould be ſent thither. 
But his commiſſion and inſtruction being of no great im- 


. Portance, he yielded the ſooner ; and if Seaton has gone 


beyond his inſtructions, which Arran drew himſelt, he 
will make Seaton ſmart for it. Touching William New- 
cate, and Mark Golgan, he proteſted he never heard of 
any ſuch ; he ſays there was a little poor ſoul, with a black 
beard, come thither a begging, who ſaid he was an ene- 
my to Deſmond, to whom he gave a croun, but never 
heard of him fince, and for any Scots man going inte 
Ireland, he ſays there is no ſuch matter; if there be, 


there may be ſome few raſkals that he knows not of ; 2 
| touch- 
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= fuch as were baniſhed, not to repair in 
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touching the coming of any Jeſuits into Scotland, he fays 
it is but the ſlanderous deviſe of the king's enemys, and 
ſuch as would have the world believe the king were ready 


to revolt in religion, who the world ſhall well ſee will 


continue as conltant therein, as what prince ſoever pro- 
felled it moſt ; and the earl himſelf dos proteſt to me, 
that to his knowledge, he never ſaw a jeſuit in his life, 
and did aſſure me if there was any in Scotland, they 
ſhould not do ſo much harm in Scotland, as their miniſters 
would do, if they preach ſuch doctrine as they did in 
Scotland; and touching one Ballenden, of whom J wrote 
o yow, 1 heard from Mr, Colvill, the earle avows con- 
ſtantly that he knows not, nor hath not heard of any ſuch 
man, but he would inquire at the juſtice clerk, and would 
inform me what he could learn of that; thus I have made 
vow as ſhort a diſcourſe as I can of ſo many matters, ſo 


long diſcourſed upon, but theſe are the principal points 


of all our talk, ſo near as I can remember it, and for this 


time I commit yow to the Almighty. At Berwick the 
14th of Auguſt, 1584. | 


The king is very deſirous to have 
my ſon Robert Cary to come to him. 
| pray yow know her majeſty's pleaſure, 


Arran's Anſwers to the grieffs or articles proponed 
to the lord Hunſdon, ſet down in another form. 


S to the ſtzait and ſevere perſecution of all ſuch, as 
| have been noted to have been well affected to the 
queen's majeſty, it cannot appear they were either for 
that cauſe puniſhed, or hardly dealt with, ſince his ma- 
ic|ty of late has been ſo careful and diligent to choice out 
ood inſtruments to deal betwixt her majeſty and him, 
as his majeſty has done in electing of your lordſhip and 
me; beſides that in all their accuſations, their good will 
and aſtection born to her majeſty was, at na time, laid 
to their charge, but capital actions of treaſon many way 
tricd now be the whole three eſtates, and more than ma- 


J nifeſt to the world, 


As for his majeſty inhibiting, by publick proclamation, 
| were the 
uits and whiſperings that came to his majeſty's ears, of 


3 their conſpiracigs and treaſons, which ſince ſyn they ac- 
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compliſhed, ſo far as in them lay, moved his majeſty to 
inhibit them to repair to any place, fo near his majeſty'; 
realm, leſt they ſhould have attempted theſe things, which 
ſhortly they did atten pt, being farther off, and more dif. 
tant both by ſea and land. 

As for reception of jeſuits, and others, her majeſty”; 
fugitives, and not delivering them according to his pro- 
miſe, as your lordſhip propones, his majeſty would be moſt 
glad that fo it might fall out by your lordſhip's traviles, 
that no fugitive of either realme ſhould be received of ci. 
ther, and when ſo ſhall be, it ſhall not fail on his majeſty's 
part, albeit in very deed this time bygone his majeſty has 
been conſtrained to receipt her majeſty's mean rebells and 
fugitives, contrar his good naturall, ſince her majeſl; 
hath reccipt, in effect, the whole and greateſt rebel] 
and traitors his majeſty in his own blood ever had; as 
for the agreement with his majeſty's mother anent thei: 


aſſociation, his majeſty has commanded me, in preſence o 


your lordſhip's ſervant, to aſſure her majeſty and your lord- 
ſhip, in his majeſty's name, that it is altogether falſe, aud 
an untruth, nor any ſuch like matter done yet. 

His majeſty has alſo commanded me to aſſure your 
lordſhip, that it is alſo falſe and untrue, that his majeſty 
has, by any means direct or indirect, ſent any meſſage to 
the pope, or received any from him; or that his majeſty 
has dealt with Spain or any foreigners, to harm her ma- 
jeſty or her realm, which his majeſty could have no ho- 
nour to do, this good intelligence taking place, as I hope 
in God it ſhall, | 

As concerning the contemptuous uſage of her majeſty” 


miniſters, ſent unto his majeſty, his majeſty uſed none 


of them ſo; and if his majeſty had, ſufficient cauſe was 
given by them, as ſome of their own writs do yet teſtify; 
as I more particularly ſhowed your lordſhip at Foulden i: 
our late meeting. 


No. XI. (Vol. II. p. 119.) 


The Scottiſh queen's offers upon the effect of he! 
liberty propounded by her ſecretary Naw, No- 
vember 1584. 5855 


HE queen my miſtreſs being once well aſſured of you! 
majeſty's amity, 
1. Will 
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1. W1LL declare openly that ſhe will (as it is ſincerely 
ker meaning) ſtraitly to join unto your majeſty, and to the 
ſame to yield and bear the chief honour and reſpect, be- 
fore all other kings and princes in Chriſtendom. 

2. SHE will ſwear, and proteſt folemnly, a ſincere for- 
getfulneſs of all wrongs which ſhe may pretend to have 
been done unto her in this realm, and will never, in any 
fort or manner whatſoever, ſhew offence for the ſume. 

3. SHE will avow and acknowledge, as well in her own 
particular name, as alſo for her heirs and others deſcend - 
ing of her for ever, your majeſty, for juſt, true, and law- 
ful queen of England. 

4. Ann conſequently, will renounce, as well for herſelf, 
as for her ſaid heirs, all rights and pretences which ſhe 
may claim to the crown of England, during your majeſty's 
life, and other prejudice, 

5. SHE will revoke all acts and ſhews, by her hereto- 
fore made, of pretence to this ſaid crown to the prejudice 
of your majeſty, as may be the taking of the arms and 
{tile of queen of England, by the commandment of king 
Francis her late lord and huſband, 

6. SHE will renounce the popc's bull for ſo much as 
may be expounded to turn in her favour, or for her be- 


hoof, touching the deprivation of her majeſty, and will“ 


declare that ſhe will never help and ſerve herſelf with 
if, 

7. SHE will not proſecute, during your majeſty's life, 
by open force or otherways, any publick declaration of 
her right in the ſucceſſion of this realm, ſo as ſecret aſſur— 
ance be given unto her, or at the leaſt publick promiſe, 
that no deciding thereof ſhall be made in the prejudice of 
her, or of the king her ſon, during your majeſty's life, 
not after your deceaſe, until ſuch time as they have been 
heard thereupon, in publick, free, and general aflembly 
of the parliament of the ſaid realm. 

8. Sk will not practiſe, directly or indirectly, with 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects, neither within nor out ot 
your realm, any thing tending to war, civil or foreign, 
1gainkt your majeſty and your eſtate, be it under pretext 
v! religion, or for civil and politick government. 

9. SHE will not maintain or ſupport any of your ſub- 


jects declared rebels, and convicted of treaſon againſt 
0. 
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10. SHE will enter into the aſſociation, which was 
ſhewed her at Wingfield for the ſurety of your majeſty's 
life, ſo as there be mended or right explicated ſome 
clauſes, which I will ſhew to your Majeſty, when I ſhall 
have the copy thereof, as I have before time required. 

11. SHE will not treat with foreign kings and princes, 
for any war or trouble againſt this ſtate, and will renounce, 
from this time, all enterpriſes made or to be made in her 
favour for that reſpect. 

12. FURTHERMORE, this realm being aſſailed by any 
civil or foreign war, ſhe will take part with your majeſty, 
and will afſtilt you in your defence with all her forces and 
means, depending of herſelf and with all her friends of 
Chriſtendom. 

13. AND to that effect, for the mutual defence and 
maintenance of your majeſty, and the two realms of this 
iſle, ſhe will enter with your majeſty in a league defen- 
ſive, as ſhall be more particularly adviſed, and will per- 
{wade as much as in her, the king her ſon to do the like, 

THe leagues with all parts abroad remaining firm, and 
eſpecially the antient league between France and Scotland, 
in that which ſhall not be againſt this preſent. 

14. SHE will enter into a league offenſive, having good 
aſſurance, or ſecret declaration and acknowledgement ot 
her right in the ſucceſſion of this crown, and promiſe, 
that happening any breach betwixt France and this realm, 
(which the prayeth God never to happen) the juſt value 
of her dowry ſhall be placed ſor her in lands of the revenue 
of the crown. 

15. Fon aſſurance of her promiſes and covenants, ſhe 
doth offer to abide herſelf in this realm for a certain time, 
(better hoſtage can ſhe not give than her own perſon) 
which, fo as ſhe be kept in the liberty here before pro- 
pounded, is not in caſe to eſcape ſecretly out of this coun- 
try, in the ſickly ſtate ſhe is in, and with the good order 
which your majeſty can take therein. 

16. AND in caſe your majeſty do agree to her full and 
whole deliverance, to retire herſelf at her will out of this 
realm, the ſaid queen of Scots ſhe will give ſufficient hol- | 
tage for ſuch time as will be adviſed. 

17. IF ſhe abide in this realm, ſhe will promiſe not to 
depart out of it, without your licence, ſo as it be p!0- 
miſed unto her that her ſtate, in ſuch liberty as ſhall be 
accorded unto her, ſhall not be in any ſort altered, r 

| a 


VV 


after tryall to have attempted againſt your life, or other 
trouble of your eſtate, I 

18. IF ſhe go into Scotland, ſhe will promiſe to alter 
nothing there in the religion which is now uſed there, ſhe 
being ſuffered to have free exerciſe of hers, for her and 
her houſhold, as it was at her return out of France; and 
further, to pull out every root of new diviſion between the 
ſubjects, that none of the ſubjects of Scotland ſhall be 
ſifted for his conſcience, nor conſtrained to go to the ſervice 
of the contrary religion. 

19. SHE will grant a general abolition of all offences 
done againſt her in Scotland, and things ſhall remain there 
as they are at this preſent, for the reſpect, ſaving that 
which hath been done againſt her honour, which ſhe 
meaneth to have revoked and annulled, 

20. SHE will travel to ſettle a ſure and general recon- 
ciliation between the nobility of the country, and to cauſe 
to be appointed about the king her ſon, and in his coun- 
cil, ch as ſhall be fit for the entertainment of the peace 
and guet of the country, and the amity of the realm, 

1. SHE will do her beſt to content your majeſty, in 
favour of the Scots lords baniſhed and refined hither, 
upon their due ſubmiſſion to their princes, and your ma- 
jeſty's promiſe to aſſiſt the ſaid queen and king of Scotland 
againſt them, if they happen to fall into their former 
faults. 

22. SHE will proceed to the marriage of the king her 
ſon, with the advice and good council of your majeſty. 

23. As ſhe will paſs nothing without thc king her ſon, 
ſo doth ſhe deſire that he intervene conjointly with her in 
this treaty, for the greater and perfecter aſſurance there- 
of; for otherwiſe any thing can hardly be eſtabliſhed to 
ve ſound and continue, | 

24. Tux ſaid Scotch queen truſteth, that the French 
king, her good brother, according to the good affection 
which he hath always ſhewed her, and hath been afreſh 
teſtihed unto me by Monſ'. de Manniſſiere for this ſaid 
treaty, will very willingly intervene, and will aſſiſt her for 
the ſurety of her promiſes. 

25. AND ſo will the princes of the houſe of Lorrain, 


Z following the will of the ſaid king, will bind themſclves 
= @DMcreunto, | 


26. For other kings and princes of Chriſtendom, ſhe 


F will aſſay to obtain the like of them, if for greater ſo- 
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lemnity and approbation of the treaty it be found to be 
neceſiuly, | 

27. SHE doth defire a ſpeedy anſwer, and final conclu— 
ſion of the premiſes, to the end to mcet in time with all 
inconvenicncies. 

28. ANnDin the mean time, the more to ſtrengthen the 
ſaid treaty, as made by her of a pure and frank will, ſhe 
defircth that demonſtration be made of ſome releaſement 
of her captivity. 


Objections againſt the Scottiſh queen, under ſe— 
cretary Walſinghame's hand, November 1584. 


HE queen of Scots is ambitious, and ſtandeth i]! 
affected to her majeſty, and therefore it cannot be 
but that her liberty ſhould bring peril unto her majeſty, 

Thar her enlargement will give comfort to papiſts, and 
other ill affected ſubjects, and greatly advance the opi- 
nion had of her title as ſucceſſor. : 

THAT as long as ſhe ſhall be continued in her ma- 
jeſty's poſſeſſion, ſhe may ſerve as it were a gage of her 
majeſty's ſurety, for that her friends, for fear of the dan- 
ger ſhe may be thrown into, in caſe any thing ſhould be 
done in her favour, dare not attempt any thing in the ot- 
lence of her majeſty, | 


November What courſe were fit to be taken 
97 8 with the queen of Scots, either 
"Oe | to be enlarged or not. 


1 courſe to be taken with the ſaid queen may be 


conſidered of in three degrees; either, 

1. To continue her under cuſtody in that ſtate ſhe 
now is. | 

2. To reſtrain her of the preſent liberty ſhe now hath. 

3- OR to ſet her at liberty upon caution. 

I. Toucnins the firſt, to continue her under cuſtody 
in that ſtate ſhe now is; it is to be conſidered, that the 
princes that favour that queen, upon the complaint ſhe 
maketh of hard uſage, are greatly moved with commiſera- 
tion towards her, and promiſe to do their endeavour iv! 
boy liberty, for which purpoſe her miniſters ſolicit then 
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AND to move them the more to pity her caſe, ſhe ac- 
quainteth them with her offers made to her majeſty, which 
appeared to be no leſs profitable than reaſonable for her 
majeſty, ſo as the refuſal and rejecting giveth her friends 
and favourers cauſe to think her hardly dealt withal, and 
therefore may, with the better ground and reaſon, attempt 
ſomewhat for the ſetting of her at liberty. 
II is alſo likely that the ſaid queen, upon this refuſal, 
finding her cafe deſperate, will continue her practice un- 
der hand, both at home and abroad, not only for her de- 
livery, but to attain to the preſent poſleſſion of this crown 
upon her pretended title, as the had hitherto done, as 
appeareth, and is moſt manifeſt by letters and plots inter- 
cepted, and chiefly by that Jate alteration of Scotland, 
which hath proceeded altogether by her direction, where- 
by a gap 1s laid open for the malice of all her majeſty's 
enemies, ſo as it appeareth that this manner of keeping 
her, with ſuch number of perſons as ſhe now hath, and 
with liberty to write and receive letters (being duly conſi- 
dered), is offenſive to the princes, the ſaid queen's friends; 
rather chargeable, than profitable to her majeſty ; and ſub- 
ject to all ſuch practices is may peril her majeſty's perſon 
or ſtate, without any proviſion tor her majeſty's ſafety, 
and therefore no way to be liked of. | : 
2. I 0UCHING the ſecond, to reſtrain her in a more 
{traighter degree of the liberty ſhe hath hitherto enjoyed. 
IT may at firſt ſight, be thought a remedy very apt to 
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n {top the courſe of the dangerous practices foſtered hereto- \ 8 
er fore by her: For, true it is, that this remedy might prove i 
very profitable, if the realm of Scotland ſtood in that ſort 10 
devoted to her majeſty, as few years paſt it did; and if the 1 
be king of that realm were not likely, as well for the releaſe 11 
of his mother, as for the advancement of both their pre- | | 
he tended titles, to attempt ſomewhat againſt this realm and 
her majeſty, wherein he ſhould neither lack foreign aſ- 
h, liſtance, nor a party here within this realm: But the 
king and that realm ſtanding affected as they do, this re- 
dy ſtraint, inſtead of remedying, is likely to breed theſe in- 
the conveniencies following: 


FixsT, it will increaſe the offence both in him, and in 


- reſt of the princes her friends that miſliked of her re- 
raint. 
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SECONDLY, It will give them juſt cauſe to take ſom: 
way of redreſs. 

LasTLy, It is to be doubted, that it may provoke 
ſome deſperate ill-diſpoſed perſon, all hope of her liberty 
removed, to attempt ſomewhat againſt her majeſty's own 
perſon (a matter above all others to be weighed), which 
inconveniency being duly conſidered, it will appear mani. 
leſtly, that the reſtraint, in a ſtraighter degree, is likely 
to prove a remedy ſubject to very hard events. 

THE latter degree, whether it were fit to ſet the ſaid 
queen at liberty, miniſtreth ſome cauſe of doubt, touching 
the manner of the liberty, in what ſort the ſame is to be 
performed, whether to be continued here within the realm, 
or to be reſtored into her own country. 

Bur firſt, this propoſition, before the particularities be 
weighed, is to be conlidered in generality, 

For it is very hard for a well - affected ſubject, that ten- 
dereth het majeſty's ſurety, and weigheth either the nature 
of the Scottiſh queen, being inclined to ambition and 
revenge, or her former actions, what practices ſhe hath 
ſet on foot moſt dangerous for her majeſty and this realm, 
to allow of her liberty, being not made acquainted with 
ſuch cauſes, as time hath wrought, to make it leſs peril- 
ous than it hath been, nor with ſuch cautions as may, in 
ſome fort, be deviſed to prevent both her ambition and 
malice; and therefore, to make this apparent, 

IT is to be conſidered, that the danger that was in the 
mother, is now grown to be in the ſon, He pretendeth 
the ſame title ſhe doth: Such as do affect her, both at 
home and abroad, do affect him (and he is the more 
dangerous for that he is unmarried, which may greatly 
advance his fortune; and that he is a man, whereby he 
may enter into action in his own perſon) ; where ſhe is re- 
ſtrained, he is at liberty; his own realm is now altoge— 


ther at his devotion, and the party affected to this crown 


abaſed; fo as the matter duly conſidered, neither her li- 


berty nor reſtraint doth greatly alter the caſe for perils 


towards her majeſty, unleſs by ſuch promiſes as may be 
made by way of treaty with her, the danger likely to grow 
from the king her fon to be provided for. 

Bur in this behalf it may be objected, that fo long!“ 
the mother remains in her majeſty's hands, the king will 
@ttempt nothing for fear of his mother's peril, To 
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To this objeCtion it may be anſwered, firſt, That they 
hope that her majeſty, being a prince of juſtice, and in- 
clined to mercy, will not puniſh the mother for the ſon's 
offence, unleſs ſhe ſhall be found, by good proof, culpable. 
Secondarily, That men will not be over-haſty, conſider- 
ing in what predicament the king ſtandeth touching his 
expectation of this crown, to adviſe any thing that in 
time future may be dangerous to the giver of ſuch council 
2s may reach to his mother's peril. | 

AND laſtly, the taking away of his mother, he being 
ſtrong in the field through both foreign aſſiſtance, and a 
party here within the realm, will appear ſo weak a remedy 
(which may rather exaſperate both him, and her party, to 
proceed with more courage and heat to revenge, it any 
ſuch hard meaſure ſhould be offered unto her), as they 
will ſuppoſe for the reaſon above ſpecified, that no ſuch 
extremity will be uſed. 


IT may alſo be objected, that the ſetting of her at li- 


berty will greatly encourage the papiſts both at home and 
abroad; but herein, if the proviſion be duly conſidered, 
that may be made by parliament both here and there, they 
ſhall rather find cauſe of diſcomfort than otherwiſe. 

THESE two doubts being reſolved, and the perils that 
was in the mother appearing moſt manifeſtly to be ſeen 
in the ſon accompanied with more danger, with due con- 
ſideration had alſo of ſuch remedies as may be provided for 
the preventing of the dangers, that her liberty may mi- 
niſter juſt cauſe to doubt of; there will be good cauſe of 
hope tound, that the ſame will rather breed benefit than 
perils. 

Now it reſteth, in what ſort the ſaid liberty ſhall be 
performed; if it ſhall be thought meet ſhe ſhall be con- 
tinued within the realm with ſome limitation, eſpeciall 
in that place where ſhe now reſideth, the country — 


about being ſo infected in religion as it is, it is greatly to 


be doubted that will very much increaſe the corruption, 
and falling away in that behalf. Beſides, ſhe ſhould have 
commodity, with much more eaſe, and ſpeed, to entertain 
practices within this realm, than by being in her own 
country. 

Ir abroad freely without limitation either in Scotland 
or France, then ſhall her majeſty loſe the gages of her 
ſafety, then ſhall ſhe be at hand to give advice in further- 
ance 
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ance of ſuch practices, as have been laid for to ſtir troubꝭe 
in this realm, wherein ſhe hath been a principal party. 
For the firſt, it is anſwered before, that the reſpect of 
any perils that may befal unto her, will in no ſort reſtrain 
her ſon. For the other, if it be conſidered what harm 
her advice will work unto herſelf, in reſpect of the vio. 
lation of the treaty, and the proviſion that may be made 
in parliament here, it is to be thought, that ſhe will then 
be well adviſed, before ſhe attempt any ſuch matter, which 
now ſhe may do without perill. Beſides ſuch princes, as 
have interpoſed their faith and promiſe for her, cannot 
with honour aſſiſt her, wherein the French king will not 
be found very forward, who, in molt friendly fort, hath 
lately rejected all ſuch requelts, propounded either by 


her, or her ſon's miniſters, that might any way offend 


her majeſty. And fo to conclude, ſeeing the cauſe of her 
grief ſhall be taken away; the French king gratified, 
who is a mediator for her, and will miſlike, that, by any 
Spaniſh practice, ſhe ſhould be drawn to violate her faith, 
that the reſt of the princes ſhall have no juſt cauſe of ot- 
fence, but rather to think honourably of her majeſty con- 
fidering the Scottiſh queen's carriage towards her, which 
hath deſerved no way any ſuch favour; the noblemen i 
Scotland ſhall be reſtored, who will be a good ſtay ot 
ſuch couniclls as may tend to the troubling of this realm, 
eſpecially having ſo good a ground of warrant as the par- 
liament to ſtand unto; the charges and perills which he: 
practices might have bred to this realm ſnall be avoided ; 
and laſtly, the hope of the papiſts ſhall be taken away, by 
ſuch good proviſions, as in both the realms may be made, 
whereby the perills that might fall into her majeſty's own 
perſon, (a matter of all others to be weighed) ſhall bc 
avoided, when by the change that may grow by any ſuc! 
wicked and ungodly practice, they ſhall ſee their caſe no 
way relieved in point of religion, 


Reaſons to induce her majeſty to proceed in the 
treaty under Secretary Wallingham's hand. 


HAT ſuch plots as have of Jate years been deviſes 
| (tending to the railing of trouble within this realm, 
have grown from the Scots queen's miniſters, and favour- 


ers, not without her allowance and ſeeking: ho, a 
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Tua the means uſed by the ſaid miniſters, to induce 
princes to give ear to the ſaid plots, is principally ground- 
ed upon ſome commiſeration had of their reſtraint, 

THAT the ſtay, why the ſaid plots have not been put 
in execution, hath proceeded, for that the ſaid princes 
12ve, for the molt part, been entertained with home and 
domeſtick troubles. | 

THAT it is greatly to be doubted, that now their 
realms begin to be quiet, that ſomewhat will be attempted 
in her favours by the ſaid princes, 

THAT it is alſo to be doubted, that ſomewhat may be 
uttempted by ſome of her fautors in an extraordinary fort, 
to the peril] of her majeſty. 

Tur for the preſervation thereof, it ſhall be conve- 
nient for her majeſty to proceed to the finiſhing of the 
treaty, not long ſithence begun between her and the ſaid 
queen. 


—— — — 


No. XII. (Vol. II. p. 129.) 
Letter of Q. Mary to Q. Elizabeth. 


Madame ma bonne Secur, 


Aſſeurant que vous avez eu communication d'une ct, Lis, 
M lettre de Gray que voſtre homme Semer me livra Col. B. 
hier ſoubz le nom de mon filz y recongnoiſſant quaſi de Y !'- Fol. 
mot a la mot leſs meſmes raiſons que le dit Gray m'eſcrivit = otigi⸗ 
en chifre eſtant dernierement pres de vous deſmontrant la nal. 
ſuffiſance & bonne intention du perſonage je vous prieray 
ſeulement ſuivant ce que fi devant je vous ay tant inſtan- 
tement importune que vous me permettiez deſclaircir li- 
brement & ouvertement ce point de Vaſlociation d'entre 
moy & mon filz & me deſſier les mains pour proceder avec 
lui comme je jugeray eſtre requis pour ſon bien & le 
mien. Et j'entreprendz quoi que l'on vous die & puiſſe 
en rapporter de faire mentir ce petit bruillon qui perſuadé 
par aucuns de vos miniſtres a enterpris cette ſeparation 
centre moy & mon enfant, & pour y commencer je vous 
ſupplie mioctroyer qui je puiſſe parler a ce juſtice clerk 
gui vous a eſte nouvellement envoye pour mander par luy 
4 mon filz mon intention ſur cela, ce qui je me promis que 
ne ma refuſerez, quant ce ne ſeroit que pour demontrer 
en effect la bonne intention que vous m'avez aſſeurẽe 

, avoir 


rn 1 x; 


avoir a Paccord & entretien de naturel devoir entre la mer- 
& Venfant qui dit en bonnes termes eſtre empeſche pour 
vous me tenant captive en un deſert ce que vous ne pourrez, 
mieux deſmentir & faire paroitre voſtre bon deſir a notre 
union que me donnant les moyens d'y proceder, & non 
m'en retenir & empeſcher comme aucune de vos mini[. 
tres pretendent a fin de laifler toujours lieu a leur mauvais 
& ſiniſtres practiques entre nous. La lettre porte que P'aſ- 
ſociation n'eſt pas paſlce, auſſi ne luy ai je jamais dit, bien- 
que mon filz avoit accepte; & que nous en avions conve- 
nu enſemble, comme l'acte figne de ſa main, & ces lettres 
tant a moy, que en France en font foy, ayant donne ce 
meme temoignage de ſa bouche propre a pluſieurs ambaſſa- 
deurs & perſonnes de credit, s'excuſant de ne Poſer faite 
publier par craint de vous ſeulement, demandant forces 
pour vous reſiſter d' avant de ce declarer fi ouvertement 
eſtant journellement perſuade au contraire par vos miniſ. 
tres qui luy prometoyent avecque une entreire a Vorck 
le faire declarer votre heretier. Au ſurplus Madame quand 
mon enfant ſeroit fi malheureux que de s'opiniaſtrer en 
cette extreme impietẽ & ingratitude vers moy, je ne puis 
penſer que vous non plus qu'aucun aultre prince de la 
Chretiente le vouliſſiez eu cela applaudir ou meintenir 
pour luy fayre acquerir ma malediction ains que plutos 
introviendreꝝ pour luy faire recongnoitre la raiſon trop 
juſte & evidant devant Dieu & les hommes. Helas & en- 
cores ne luy vouloier j'en ofter, mays donner avec droit 
ce qu'il tient par uſurpation. Je me ſuis du tout commiſe a 
vous, & fidelement faites ſi il vous pleſt que je ne en ſoye 
pis qu'aupravant, & que le faulſete des uns ne prevale del- 
vant la verite vers vous, pour bien recevant mal, & la 
plus grande affliction que me ſcaurroit arriver a ſcavoir la 
perte de mon fils. Je vous ſupplie de me mander en cas 
qu'il perſiſte en cette m'eſconnoiſſance de fon devoir, que 
de luy ou de moy il vous plaiſt advouer pour legittime roy 
ou royne d' Ecoſſe, & fi vous aves agreable de pourſuivre 
avec moy a part la traite commencẽ entre nous de quo) je 
vous requiers ſans plus attendre de reſponſe de ce mal 
gouvernè enfant vous en requerrant avec autant d'affec- 
tion que je ſens mon cœur oppreſle d*ennuy. Pour Dieu 
ſouvenez vous de la promeſſe que m'avez faites de me 
prendre en votre protection me raportant de tout a vous, 
& ſur ce prian. Dieu qu'il vous viueille preſerver de touts 


vos ennemys & diſſimulez amys, comme je le deſire de me 
conſole: 
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conſoler & de me venger de ceulz qui pourchaſſent un tel 
malheur entre la mere & l'enfant. Je ceſſeray de vous 
troubler, mais non a m'ennuier que je ne recoive quelque 
conſolation de vous & de Dieu encore un coup je le ſup- 
plie de vous garder de tout peril. Futhbery x11 Mars, 


Votre hdelement vouec ſœur 
& obeiſſant couſine, 
MARIE Q. 
A la reyne d' Angletterre 
madame ma bonne ſœur 
& couſine. 


No. XIII. (Vol. II. p. 130.) 
A Teſtament by Q. Mary. a 


N. B. The following paper was tranſcribed by the reys, Cott. 1b, 


Mr. Crawford late regius profeſſor of church hiſtory 
in the univerſity of Edinburgh. Part of this paper, 
according to him, is written by Naue, Mary's ſecre- 
tary, the reſt with the queen's own hand, What is 
marked “ is in the queen's hand, 


Onſiderant par ma condition preſente l'eſtat de vie 

humaine, ſi incertain, que perſonne ne s'en peuſt, 
ou doibt aſſeurer, ſinnon ſoubs la grande et infinie mi- 
ſericorde de Dieu. Et me voulant prevaloir d'icelle contre 
tous les dangers et accidens, qui me pourroient inopine- 
ment ſurvenir en cette captivite, meſmes a cauſe des grandes 
et longues maladies, ou jay etè detenue juſques a preſent 
Jay adviſe tandis que j'ay la commodite, ou raiſon en ju- 
gement, de pourvoir apres ma mort la ſalut de mon ame, 
enterrement de mon corps et diſpoſition de mon bien, 
eſtat, & affaires, par ce preſent mon teſtament et ordon- 
nance de mon dernier volonte, qui s'enſuyt. 


Veſpaſ. 
L. 16 
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Au nom du Pere, du Filz, et du benoite St. Eſprit. 


remierement, me recongnoiſſant indigne pechereſſe avec 
plus d' offences envers mon Dieu, que de ſatisfaction par 
toutes les adverſites que j'ay ſouffert; dont je la loue ſa 
bonté. Et m' appuyant ſur la croix de mon Sauveur et Re- 
mpteur Jeſus Chriſt, Je recommende mon ame a la 
noiſte 
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noiſte et individue Trinite, et aux prieres de la glorieuf. 
Vierge Marie, et de tous les anges ſaincts & ſainctes de 
paradis, eſperant par leur merites et interceſſion, eſtre aydee 
a obtenir de eſtre faite participante avec eulx de felicite 
eternelle, Et pour m'y acheminer de cueur plus net et 
entier deſpouillant des a preſent tout reſſentiment des in. 
jures, calomnies, rebellions, et aultres offenſes, qui me 
pourroient avoir eſte factes durant ma vie, par mes ſubjets 
rebelles et aultres ennemis; Jen retriet la vengeance a 
Dieu, & le ſupplie leur pardonner, de meſme affection, 
que je luy requiers pardons a mes faultes, et a tous ceuls 
et celles que je puis avoir offenſé de faicts ou de parolles. 
Te veulx et ordonne, &c. [The two following paragrat ], 
contain directions concerning the place and circumſtances of le 
burial. | 

Pour ne contrevenir a la gloire, honneur, et conſerva- 
tion de 'Egliſe catholique, apoſtolique et Romaine, en 1: 
quelle je veulx vivre et mourir, ſi le prince d' Eſcoſſe mon 
hiz y pueſt etre reduiet contre la mauvaiſe nourriture, 
qu'il a priſe a mon tres grand regret en l'hereſie de Calvin 
entre mes rebelles, je le laiſſe ſeul et unique heritier de 
mon royaume d' Eſcoſſe, de droict que je pretende juſte- 
ment en a la couronne d' Angleterre et pays qui en depen- 
dent, et generallement de tous et chacun mes meubles c: 
immeubles qui reſteront apres ma mort, et execution de 
ce preſent teſtament. | 

Si non, et que mon dit filz continue a vivre en la dite 
hereſie, Je cede, tranſporte, et faite don “ de touts ct 
« chacuns mes droicts, que je pretende & puis pretendrc 
« a la couronne d'Angleterre, et aultres droicts, ſeig- 
ce neuries, ou royaulmes en dependantz, au roy catholique, 
« ou aultre de ſiens qu'il luy plaira, aveſques advis, con- 
« ſentement de fa ſaintete; tant pour le voyr aujourhuy 
« je ſeul ſeurs appui de la religion catholique, que pour 
« reconnoiflance de gratuites faveurs que moy, et les miens 
« recommandez par moy, ont avons receu de luy en mz 
plus grande neceſſite; et reſguard auſſi au droict que 
« lyy meſme peut pretendre a ces ditz royaulmes et pays, 
« je le ſupplie qu*en recompence il preign alliance, de l 
« maiſon de Lorraine, et fi il ce pleut de celle de Guile, 
pour memoire de la race de laquelle je ſuis ſortie 3 
% coite de Mere, n'a ayant de celuy de mon pere, que 


mon ſeul enfant, lequel eſtant Catholique j'ay tous$}0!* 
te youc 
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« youe pour une de ſes filles, ſi il luy plaiſoit de l'accep- 
te ter, ou faillant une de ſes niepces marie comme fa fille. 

« Te layſſe mon filz a la protection du roy, de prince, 
« et ducs de Lorrayne et de Guiſe, et du Mayne, aux 
« quelz je recommende et fon eſtat en Eſcoſſe, et mon 
« droict en Angleterre, ſi il eſt catholique, et quelle le 
*« parlie de ceſte royne.“ 

Te faitz don au“ compte de Lenox” de comte de Le- 
10x tenu par feu fon pere, et commande mon filtz, comme 
mon heretier et ſucceſſeur, d'obeyr cn ceſt en droit a mon 
volonte. 

ſe veulx et ordonne toutes les fommes et deniers, qui fe 
troveront par moys deues, tien mis cauſe de droict eſtre 
faits © a Lobliven” etre promptement payee et acquittes, 
et tout tort et grieis repares per leſdits executeurs deſquelz 
en charge la conſcience, Ouitre, &c. [| Follow two or 
three paragraphs concerning partioular legacys, and then is 
added] Faict au manoir de Sheffeld en Angleterre le jour 
de —— Mil cing cens ſoixant & dix ſept. 


After a large blank page follows in the queen's hand 


« Si mon filz meurt, au comte de Lenox, au Claude 
Hamilton lequel ſe montrera le plus fidelle vers moy, et 
plus conſtant en religion, au jugement de Ducs de 
Lorraine et de Guyſe, ou je le rapport ſur ce de ceulx a 
que Pauray donnay le charge de trayter aveſque eux de 
par moy et ceulx, a condition de ce marrier ou allier en 
a dite mayſon ou par leur advis.” 


Folloꝛo near two pages of particular legacys. 


« Etle remets ma tante de Lenox au droict quelle peut 

** pretendre a la contc d*Angous avant Pacort fait par mon 
** commandement entre ma dite tante de Lenox et le 
comte de Morton, veu quil a eſte fait & par le feu roy 
mon Mary et moy, ſur la promeſſe de fa fidelle affiſt- 
4 ance, hi luy et moy encourions dangier et beſoign d'ayde, 
2 il rompit, s' entendant ſecretement au les nos en- 
„ nemis rebelles, qu” attemtprient contre ſa vie, et pour 
* ceſt effect pris les armes, et ont porte les bannieres del- 
- bloieës, contre nous, je revoque auſſi toute autre don 
que Je luy ay fait de conte de Morton ſur promelles 
de ſes bons ſervices a advenir, et entends que la dite 
„Conte 
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&« Conte ſoit reunie a la couronne, ſi ell ſe trouve y par. 
« tenir, comme ſes trahiſons tant en la mort de mon fey 
« Mary, que en mon baniſſement, et pourſuit de la mien 
« ne Pont merits, Et defends a mon filz de ce jamays (er. 
« vire de luy pour de luy pour la hayne qu'il aye a ſes pa- 
rents, la quelle je crains ne s'eſtende juſques a luy, le 
« connoiſſant du tout affectionne aux ennemis de mon 
droite en ce royaume, du quel il eſt penconnaire. 

« Te recommende mon nepveu Francois Stuart a mon 


« filz, et luy commande detenir pres de luy et s'enſervit, 


« et je luy laiſſe le bien du conte de Boduel fon oncle, 
« en reſpect qu'il eſt de mon fang, mon filleul, et ma 
c eſte laiſſe en lutelle par ſon pere. 

« Te declare que mon frere baſtard Robert Abbe de St. 
« Croix n'a en que par circonvention Orkenay, et que le 
<« ne fut jamays mon intention, comme il apret par lu re- 
« vocation que j'ay fayte depuys, et etc auſſi faite d'avant 
„la aſge de xxv. ans, ce que j'aimois deliberer ſi il ne 
e m'euſſent prenner par priſon de ſe de defayre aulx eſtats 
« je veulx donc que Orkenay ſoit reune a Ja couronne 
« comme une de plus neceſſaires pour mon filz, & ſan: 
* mayſon ne pourra etre bien tenue. 

60 25 filles de Morra ne parvient acceſſi heriter, ains 
c revient la conte a la Couronne, ſi il luy pleſt luy don. 
ner ſa ou fille en marriaſge, et il nome Pen ſienne 
ligne.“ 


No. XIV. (Vol. II. p. 142.) 


A letter from Mr. Archibald Douglas to the quee! 
of Scots. 


11 majeſty, I received your letter of the 
date the 12th of Nov. and in like manner has ſcet 
fome part of the contents of one other of the ſame date, 


directed to Monſ. de Moviſir, ambaſſador for his majelt! 


the moſt Chriſtian king, both which are agreeable to you! 
princely dignity, as by the one your highneſs deſires to 
know the true cauſe of my baniſhment, and offers unto me 
all favour if I ſhould be innocent of the heinous facts com- 
mitted in the perſon of your huſband of good memory, {0 
by the other the ſaid ambaſſador is willed to declare uni" 


me, if your huſband's murder could be laid juſtly againtt 
1 ; me. 


en 
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me, that you could not ſollicit in my cauſe, neither yet for 
any perſon that was participant of that execrable fact, 
but would ſeek the revenge thereof, when you ſhould 
have any means to do it; your majeſty's offer, if I be in- 
nocent of that crime, is moſt favourable, and your de- 
fire to know the truth of the ſame is moſt equitable ; and 
therefore that I ſhould with all my ſimplicity, fincerity and 
truth anſwer thereunto is moſt reaſonable, to the end that 
your princely dignity may be my help, if my innocence 
ſhall ſufficiently appear, and procure my condemnation, 
'f I be culpable in any matter, except in the knowledge of 
the evil diſpoſed minds of the moſt part of your nobility 
againſt your ſaid huſband, and not revealing of it ; which I 
am aſſured was ſufficiently known to himſelf, and to all that 
had judgment never ſo little in that realm ; which alſo I 
was conſtrained to underſtand, as he, that was ſpecially 
employed betwixt the ear] Morton, and a good number 
of your nobility, that they might with all humility inter- 
cede at your majeſty's hand for his relief, in ſuch matters 
as are more ſpecially contained in the declaration follow- 
ing, which I am conftrained for my own juſtification, by 
this letter to call to your majeſty's remembrance. Not- 
withſtanding that J am aſſured, to my grief, the reading 
thereof will not ſmally offend your princely mind, It 
may pleaſe your majeſty to remember, that in the year of 
God 1566, the ſaid earl of Morton, with divers other 
nobility and gent. were declared rebels to your majeſty, 
and baniſhed your realm for inſolent murder committed 
in your majeſty's own chamber, which they alledged was 
done by command of your huſband, who notwithitandin 


athrmed that he was compelled by them to ſubſcribe the 


warrant given for that effect, howſoever the truth of that 
matter remains amongſt them; it appertains not to me 
at this time to be curious; true it is that I was one of that 
number, that heavily offended againſt your majeſty, and 
paſſed into France the time of our baniſhment, at the de- 
re of the reſt, to humbly pray your brother the Moſt 
Chriſtian king to intercede that our offences might be par- 
doned, and your majeſty's clemency extended toward us, 
a'beit divers of no ſmall reputation, in that realm, was 
0 the opinion, that the ſaid fact merited neither to be re- 
quifite for, nor yet pardoned. Always ſuch was the care- 
ful mind of his majeſty towards the quietneſs of that realm, 
at the dealing in that cauſe was committed to Mons“. 
Vox. II. W de 
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de Moviſir, who was directed at that time to go into Scot. 
land, to congratulate the happy birth of your ſon, whom 
Almighty God of his goodneſs may long preſerve in happy 
eſtate and perpetual felieity; the careful travail of the ſaid 
de Moviſir was ſo effectual, and your majeſty's mind ſo 
inclined to mercy, that within ſhort ſpace thereafter, | 
was permitted to repair in Scotland, to deal with eas 
Murray, Athol, Bodvel, Arguile, and ſecretary Leding. 
ton, in the name and behalf of the ſaid earl Morton, lords. 
Reven, Lindſay, and remanent compleſis, that they might 
make offer in the names of the ſaid earl, of any matter that 
might ſatisfy your majeſty's wrath, and procure your cle. 
mency to be extended in their favours; at my coming to 
them, after I had opened the effect of my meſſage, they 
declared that the marriage betwixt you and your huſband 
had been the occaſion already of great evil in that realm, 
and if your huſband ſhould be ſuffered to follow the ap- 
petite and mind of ſuch as -was about him, that kind of 
dealing might produce with time worſe effects; for help- 
ing of ſuch inconvenience that might fall out by that kind 
of dealing, they had thought it convenient to join them- 
ſelves in league and band with ſome other noblemen, re- 
ſolved to obey your majeſty as their natural ſovereign, and 
have nothing to do with your huſband's command whatſo- 
ever, if the ſaid earl would for himſelf enter into that band 
and confederacy with them, they could be content to 
humbly requeſt and travel by all means with your majeſty 
for his pardon, but before they could any farther proceed, 
they deſired to know the ſaid earl's mind herein; when | 
had anſwered, that he nor his friends, at my departure, 
could not know that any ſuch like matter would be pro- 
ponit, and therefore was not inſtructed what to anſwer 
therein, they deſired that I ſhould return ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in this matter to Sterling, before the baptiſm ot 
your fon, whom God might preſerve; this meſſage wa: 
faithfully delivered to me at Newcaſtle in England, where 
the ſaid earl then remained, in preſence of his friends and 
company, where they all condeſcended to have no fat- 
ther dealing with your huſband, and to enter into the 
ſaid band. With this deliberation I returned to Ster- 
ling, where at the requeſt of the moſt Chriſtian King and 
the queen's majeſty of England by their ambaſſadors pre- 
ſent, your majeſty's gracious pardon was granted unto them 


all, under condition always that they ſhould remain dani, 
I e 
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: ed forth of the realm, the ſpace of two years, and farther 
8 during your majeſty's pleaſure, which limitation was after 
| mitigated at the humble requeſt of your own nobility, fo 
. that immediately after the ſaid earl of Morton repaired in- 
p to Scotland to Quhittingaime, where the earl of Bodvell 
and ſecretary Ledington come to him; what ſpeech paſled 
there amongſt them, as God ſhall be my judge, I knew 
nothing at that time, but at their departure I was requeſt- 
ed by the ſaid ear] Morton to accompany the earl Bod- 
vell and ſecretary to Edenburgh, and to return with ſuch 
anſwer as they ſhould obtain of your majeſty, which be- 
ing given to me by the ſaid perſons, as God ſhall be my 
judge, was no other than theſe words, “ Schaw to the 
« carl Morton that the queen will hear no ſpeech of that 
matter appointed unto him;” when I crafit that the 
anſwer might be made more ſenſible, ſecretary Ledington 
ſaid, that the earl would ſufficiently underſtand it, albeit 
ſew or none at that time underſtand what paſſed amongſt 
them. It is known to all men, als veill be railling let- 
ters paſſed betwixt the ſaid earl and Ledington when they 
become in divers factions, as alſo ane buck ſet furtht by 
the miniſters wherein they affirm that the earl of Mor- 
ton has confeſſed to them, before his death, that the earl 
Bodvell come to Quhittingaime to prepon the calling 
away off the king your huſband, to the which propoſi- 
tion the ſaid earl of Morton affirms that he could give no 
anſwer unto ſuch time he might know your majeſty's 
mind therein, which he never received. As to the abo- 
minable murder, it is known too by the depoſitions of 
many perſons that were executed to the death for the com- 

mitting thereof, that the ſame was executed by them, and 
dt the command of ſuch of the nobility, as had ſubſcrivit 

band for that effect; by this unpleaſant declaration, the 
: molt part thereof known to yourſelf, and the remainder 

may be underſtood by the aforeſaid witneſſes that was ex- 

2mined in torture, and that are extant in the cuſtody 
of the ordinary judges in Scotland, my innocency fo far as 


"the may concern any fact does appear ſufficiently to your ma- 
in Jeſty. And as for my dealing aforeſaid, I can be no other- 
gt ue charged therein, but as what would accule the veſſel 
1 * preſerves the vine from harm, for the intemperancy 
0 . s as immoderately uſe the ſame. As for the ſpe- 
. al cauſe of my baniſhment, I think the ſame has pro- 
5 ereded upon ane opinion conceived, that I was able to ac- 
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cuſe the earl of Morton of ſo much matter as they alled: 
himſelf to have confeſſed before he died, and would not 
be induced, for loſs of reputation, to perform any patt 
thereof. If this be the occaſion of my trouble, as I ſup- 
poſe it is, what puniſhment I ſhould deſerve, I remit me 
to your majeſty's better judgment, who well knows how 
carctul ever ilk gentleman ſhould be of his fame, reputa- 
tion and honour, and how far ever ilk man ſhould abhoy 
the name of a pultroun, and how indecent it would 
have been to me to accuſe the ear] of Morton, being ſo 
near of his kin, notwithſtanding all the injuries I was 
conſtrained to receive at his hand all the time of his go- 
vernment, and for no other cauſe, but for ſhewing of par- 
ticular friendſhip to particular friends in the time of the 
laſt cruel troubles in Scotland. Sorry I be now to accuſe 
him in any matter being dead, and more ſorry that being 
on Iyft, be ſuch kind of dealing obtained that name oi 
Ingrate. Always for my own part I have been baniſhed 
my native country thoſe three years and four months, liv- 
ing in anxiety of mind, my holl guds in Scotland, which 
were not ſmall, intermittit and diſpoſit upon, and has 
continually fince the time I was relieved out of my laſt 
troubles at the deſire of Mons, de Moviſir, attended to 
know your majeſty's pleaſure, and to wait upon what 
ſervice it ſhould pleaſe your majeſty for to command. Up- 
on the 8th of April inſt, your good friend ſecretary Wal- 
ſinghame has declared unto me, that her highneſs tho! 
it expedient that I ſhould retire myſelf where I picaſed, | 
declared unto him I had no means whereby I might perform 
that deſire, till ſuch time as I ſhould receive it from yout 
majeſty Neither knew I where it would pleaſe your high- 
neſs to direct me, until ſuch time as I ſhould have received 
further information from you. Upon this occaſion, and 
partly by premiſſion, I have taken the hardreſs to write 
this preſent letter, whereby your majeſty may underſtans 
any part of my troubles paſt, and ſtrait pretent. As 0 
my intention future, I will never deny that J am fully fe 
ſolved to ſpend the reſt of my days in your majeſty's {er- 
vice, and the king your ſon's, whereſoever I thall be d. 
rected by your majeſty, and for the better performins 
thereof, if ſo ſhall be her majeſty's pleaſure, to recon” 
mend the tryal of my innocency, and examination of tte 
verity of the preceding narration, to the king your l 


with requeſt that I may be pardoned for ſuch offences? 
conceſle- 
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concerned your majeſty's ſervice, and var common to all 
men the time of his les aige and perdonit to all, except to 
me, I ſhould be the bearer thereof myſelf, and be directed 
in whatſoever ſervice it ſhould pleaſe your majeſty for to 
command. Moſt humble I] beſeech your majeſty to con- 
ſider hereof, and to be fo gracious as to give order, that 
| may have means to ſerve your majeſty according to the 
ſincerity of my meaning, and ſo expecting your majeſty's 


anſwer, after the kiſſing your hand with all humility, I 
take leave from London. 


No, XV. (Vol. II. p. 151.) 
A letter from Sir Amias Pawlet, 


8 IX, 


Did forbear, according to your direction ſignified in Origin. Cal. 
] your letters of the fourth of this preſent, to proceed to C. 9. 
the execution of the contents of Mr. Waade's letters un- 
to you, for the diſperſing of this lady's unneceſſary ſer— 
vants, and for the ſeaſing of her money, wherein I was 
bold to write unto you my fimple opinion (although in 
vain as it now falleth out), by my letters of the 7th of 
this inſtant, which I doubt not are with you before this 
time; but upon the receipt of your letters of the 5th 
which came not unto my hands untill the 8th in the even- 
ing, by reaſon, as did appear by indorſement, that they 
had been miſtaken, and were ſent back to Windſor, after 
they were entered into the way towards me, | confider- 
ed, that being accompanied only by my own ſervants, it 
might be thought that they would be intreated to ſay as I 
would command them, and therefore I thought good, 
tor my better diſcharge in theſe money matters, to crave 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Richard Baggot, who repairing un- 
to me the next morning, we had acceſs to this queen, 
whom we found in her bed, troubled after the old man- 
ner with a defluxion, which was fallen down into the ſide 
of her neck, and had bereft her of the uſe of one of her 
nands, unto whom I declared, that upcn occaſion of her 
tormer practiſes, doubting leſt ſhe would perſiſt therein 
by corrupting underhand ſome bad members of this ſtate, 
was expreſly commanded to take her money into my 
hands, and to reft anſwerable for it, when it ſhal! be re- 
Mm 3 quired : 
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quired: adviſing her to deliver the ſaid money unto me 
with quietneſs. After many denials, many exclamations, 
and many bitter words againſt you (I fay nothing of her 
railling againſt myſelf), with flat affirmation that her ma. 
jeſty might have her body, but her heart ſhe ſhould never 
have, refuſing to deliver the key of the cabinet, I called 
my ſervants, and ſent for barrs to break open the door, 
wii-reupon ſhe yielded, and cauſing the door to be opencd, 
I found there in the coffers, mentioned in Mr. W aade's re. 
mem brance, five rolls of canvas, containing five thouſand 
French crowns, and two leather bags, whereof the one 
had, in gold, one hundred and four pounds two ſhillings, 
and the other had three pounds in ſilver, which bag of fi- 
ver was left with her, affirming that ſhe had no more mo- 
ney in this houſe, and that ſhe was indebted to her ſer— 
vants for their wages. Mr. Waade's note maketh men- 
tion of 3 rolls left in Curle's chamber, wherein, no doubt, 
he was miſteckoned, which is evident as well by the teſti. 
monies and oaths of diverſe perſons, as alſo by probable 
conjectures; fo as in truth we found only two rolls, every 
of which containeth one thouſand crowns, which was this 
queen's guifte to Curle's wife at her marriage. There is 
found in Naw's chamber, in a cabinet, a chain worth by 
eſtimation one hundred pounds, and in money, in one 
bag nine hundred pounds, in a ſecond bag two hundred 


fourſcore and fix pounds eighteen ſhillings. All the fore- 


ſaid parcels of money are beſtowed in bags, and ſealed 
by Mr. Richard Bagot, ſaving five hundred pounds of 
Naw's money, which I reſerve in my hands, for the ule 
of this houſhold, and may be repayed at London, where 
her majeſty ſhall appoint, out of the money, received 
lately by one of my ſervants, out of the Exchequer. | 
feared leſt the people might have diſperſed this money in 
all this time, or have hidden the ſame in ſome ſecret cor- 
ners; for doubt whereof, I had cauſed all this queen 
family, from the higheſt to the loweſt, to be guarded in 
the ſeveral places where I found them, fo as yff I had not 
found the money with quietneſs, I had been forced to 
have ſearch firſt all their lodgings, and then their ow! 
perſons. I thank God with all my heart, as for a ſingu— 
lar blefling, that that falleth out fo well, fearing leſt 2 
contrary ſucceſs might have moved ſome hard conceit3 
in her majeſty, 
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Tovucnins the diſperſing of this queen's ſervants, I 
truſt I have done ſo much, as may ſuffice to ſatisfy her 
majeſty for the time, wherein I could not take any abſolute 
courſe, until I heard again from you, partly becauſe her 
majeſty, by Mr. Waade's letter, doth refer to your conſi- 
deration to return ſuch as ſhall be diſcharged to their ſeve- 
ral dwellings and countries, wherein, as it ſeemeth, you 
have forgotten to deliver your opinion; partly, for that as 
yet, I have received no anſwer trom you, of your reſolution, 
upon the view of the Scottiſh family ſent unto you, what 
perſons you will appoint to be diſmiſt; only this I have 
done, I have beſtowed all ſuch as are mentioned in this 
bill incloſed in three or four ſeveral rooms, as the ſame 
may ſuffice to contain them, and that their meat and drink 
ſhall be brought unto them by my ſervants. It may pleaſe 
you, to advertiſe me by your next letters, in what ſort, 
and for what courſe, I ſhall make their paſſports, as alſo, 
if they ſhall ſay that they are unpaid of their wages, what 
[ ſhall do therein. Yt is ſaid that they have been ac- 
cultomed to be paid of their wages at Chriſtmas, for the 
whole year. Her majeſty's charge will be ſomewhat di- 
minifhed by the departure of this people, and my charge 
by this occaſion, will be the more eaſy. But the perſons, 
all fave Baſtian, are ſuch filly and ſimple ſouls, as there 
was no great cauſe to fear their practices, and upon this 
ground, I was of opinion, in my former letters, that all 
this diſmiſſed train ſhould have followed their miſtreſs, 
until. the next remove, and there to have been diſcharged 
upon the ſudden, for doubt that the faid remove might be 
delayed, yf ſhe did fear, or expect any hard meaſure. 

OTHERs ſhall excuſe their fooliſh pity as they may; but 
for my part, | renunce my part of the joys of heaven, yf 
in any thing that I have ſaid, written or done, I have 
had any other reſpect than the furtherance of her ma- 
jeſty*s ſervice; and ſo I ſhall moſt earneſtly pray you to at- 
firm for me, as likewiſe for the not ſeaſing of the money 
by Mr. Manners, the other commiſſioners and myſelf. [ 
truſt Mr. Waade hath anſwered, in all humble duties, for 
the whole company, that no one of us did ſo much as 
think that our commiſſion reaching only to the papers, we 


might be bold to touch the money, fo as there was no. 


ſpeech of that all to my knowledge, and as you know L 
was no commiſſioner in this ſearch, but had my hands full 
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at Tyxall, difcreet ſetvants are not haſlily to deal in great 
matters, without warrant, and efpeci; iy where the cauſe 
1s ſuch as the delay of it carried no danger. 

Your advertiſement of that happy remove hath been 
greatly comfortable unto me. I will not ſay, in reſpect 
of myſelf, becauſe my private intereſt hath no meaſure of 
compariſon with her majeſty's ſafety, and with the quiet 
of this realm. God grant a happy and ſpeedy yſſue to 
theſe good and godly councels; and fo I commit you to 


his merciful protection. From Chartley the 10th of Sep- 
tember 1586. 


No. XVI. (Vol. II. p. 168.) 


Letter from the king of Scots to Mr. Archibald 
Douglas his ambaſſador in England, October, 
1586. 


R EsSERvE up yourſelf na langer in the earneſt dealing 

tor my mother, for ye have done it too long ; and 
think not that any your travellis can do goode if hir litc 
be taken, for then adeu with my dealing with thaime that 
are the ſpecial inſtrumentis thairof ; and theirfore, gif ye 
looke tor the contineuance of my favour towartis you, (pair 
na pains nor plainnes in this cace, but redde my letter 
wrettin to Williame Keith, and conform yourſelf quhollic 
to the contentis thairof, and in this requeiſt let me reap 


the fruictis of your great credit there, ather now ot 


never. Fairwell. OXcober, 1586, 


Letter to ſir William Keith, ambaſſador in Eng- 
Jand, probably from ſecretary Maitland, Nov. 
27, 1586, 


Y your letters ſent by this bearer, (albeit concerning 

no pleaſant ſubject) his majeſty conceives well ot 
your earneſtneſs and fidelity in your negotiations, as al! 
of Mr, Archibald's activity and diligence, whom you 0 
greatly praiſe and recommend. I wiſh the iſſue corre- 
ſpond to his Majeſty's opinion, your care and travell, 
and his great diligence as you write, His majeſty takes 


this rigorous proceeding againſt his mother deep! in 
heart. 
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heart, as a matter greatly concerning him both in honour 
and otherwiſe, His highneſles actions and behaviour utter 
plainly not only how far nature prevails, but alſo how he 
apprehends of the ſequel of that proceſs, and of what mo- 
ment he eſteems it. There is an ambaſlade ſhortly to be 
directed, wherein will be employed an earl and two coun - 
ſellors, on whoſe anſwer will depend the continuance or 
diffolution of the amity and good intelligence between 
the princes of this iſle, In the mean ſeaſon, if farther ex- 
tremity be uſed, and his majeſty's ſuit and requeſt diſdain— 
ed, his highneſs will think himſelf diſhonoured and con— 
temned far beſides his expectation and deſerts, Ye may 
perceive his majeſty's diſpoſition by his letter to you, 
which you ſhall impart to Mr. Archibald, and both deal 
according thereto. I need not to recommend to your care, 
concerning your maſter's ſervice both in weill and in ho- 
nour, As you and your colleague ſhall behave yourſelf 
in this behalf, ſo for my own part, will I interpret your 
affection to your maſter. I am glad of that I hear of 
yourſelf, and I do fully credit that you write of Mr. Archi- 
bald, whoſe friends here make great account of his pro- 
telled devotion to the queen, beſides the duty he owes 
to the king's majeſty her ſon. Farther I am conſtrained 
to remit to next occaſion, having ſcarce time to ſeribble 
theſe few lines (which of themſelves may bear witneſs of 
my haſte). Wiſhing you a proſperous iſſue of your nego- 


ciation, | commit you, &c. Halyrudhouſe, Nov*. 27th, 


1586. 

THe people, and all eſtates here are ſo far moved by 
the rigorous proceedings againſt the queen, that his ma- 
jeſty, and all that have credit are importuned, and may 
not go abroad for exclamations againſt them, and impre- 
cations againſt the queen of England. 


No. XVII. (Vol. II. p. 171.) 


To the king's majeſty, from Mr. Archibald 
Douglas, | 


PE ASE your majeſty, I received your letter of the 
date the 28th of September, the 5th of October, 
Which was the ſame day that I directed WN. Murray to- 
wards your highneſs; by ſuch letters as he carried, and 
others of ſeveral dates, your majeſty may perceive that 1 
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had omitted nothing ſo far as my travel might reach un- 
to, anent the performing of the two chief points contained 
the ſaid letter befor the receit thereof, which by theſe 
preſents I mult repeat for anſwering of the ſaidis. As to 
the firſt, ſo far as may concern the interceding for the 
queen your majeſty's mother her life, I have divers times 
and in every audience travelled with this queen in that 
matter, ſpecially to know what her full determination 
muſt be in that point, and could never bring her to any 
further anſwer, but that this proceeding againſt her by or- 
der of juſtice was no leſs againſt her mind, than againſt 
their will that loved her beſt : as towards her life ſhe could 
give no anſwer thereunto, untill ſuch time as the law hath 
declared whether ſhe was innocent or guilty. Herewithal 
it was her pleaſure thus far to inform me, that it was a 
number of the aſſociants that earneſtly preſſed her that the 
law might proceed againſt her, giving reaſons that ſo long 
as ſhe was ſuffered to deal in matters, ſo long would 
never this realm be in quiet, neither her life, neither this 
{tate in aſſurance, and in the end they uſed this proteſta- 
tion that if ſhe would not in this matter follow their ad- 
vice, that they ſhould remain without all blame whatſo- 
ever ſhould fall out; whereupon ſhe had granted them 
liberty to proceed, leſt ſuch as had made the requeſt, 
might hereafter have charged herſelf with inconvenience 
if any ſhould happen, 

Ap by myſelf I know this her ſpeech to be true, be- 


cauſe both papiſt and proteſtant has behaved them, as it 


hath been her pleaſure to declare, but upon divers re- 
ſpects, the one to avoid ſuſpicion that otherwiſe was con- 
ceived againſt them, the other upon zeal, and care that they 
will be known to have for preſervation of their ſovereign's 
life and ſtate in this perilous time, upon conſideration 
whereof, I have been conſtrained to enter into ſome deal- 
ing with both, wherewith I made her majeſty acquainted; 
the proteſtants, and ſuch as in other matters will be known 
to bear no ſmall favour unto your majeſty's ſervice, hath 
prayed that they may be excuſed from any dealing in the 
contrary of that, which by their oath they have avowed, 
and by their ſpeech to their ſovereign requeſted for, and 
that before my coming in this country ; if they ſhould 
now otherwiſe do, it would produce no better effect but to 
make them ſubje&t to the accuſation of their ſovereign, 


when it ſhould pleaſe her to do it, of their inconſtancy, 
in 
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in giving councell whereby they might incur the danger 
of ill councellors and be conſequent worthy of puniſhment. 
Such of the papilts, as I did deal with, went immediate- 
ly, and told her majeſty what I had ſpoken to them, who 
albeit ſhe underſtood the matter of before, ſent for me 
and declared to me my own ſpeech that I had uttered to 
them, willing me for the weil of my maiſter's ſervice to 
abſtain from dealing with ſuch, as were not yet ſuffi— 
ciently moved to think of my maſter as ſhe did. I craved 
leave of her majeſty, that I might inform them of your 
majeſty's late behaviour towards her, and the {tate of this 
realm, whereunto with ſome difficulty ſhe gave her con- 
ſent. At my late departure from court, which was upon 
the 5th of this inſtant, and the day after that the lords of 
this grand jury had taken their leaves of her majelty to go 
northward to Fothringham, it was her pleaſure to pro- 
mile to have further ſpeech in this matter at the returning 
of the ſaid lords, and to give full anſwer according to your 
majeſty's contentment to the remainder matters, that I 
had proponit in name of your majeſty. As to the 2d 
part concerning the aſlociation, and deſire that the pro- 
miſe made to the maſter of Gray concerning your majeſty's 
title may be fulfilled ; it appears by the ſaid letter, that 
the very point, whereupon the queſtion that may bring 
your majeſty's title in doubt hath not been rightly at the 
writing of the ſaid letter conſidered, which I take to have 
proceeded for lack of reading of the act of parliament, 
wherein is fulfilled all the promiſe made by the queen to 
the ſaid maſter, and nothing may now cauſe any doubt to 
ariſe againſt your ſaid title, except that an opinion ſhould 
be conceived by theſe lords of this parliament that are ſo 
vehement at this time againſt the queen your majeſty's 
mother, that your majeſty is, or may be proved hereafter 
aſſenting to her proceedings, and ſome that love your ma- 
jelty's ſervice were of that opinion that too earneſt requeſt 
might move a ground, whereupon ſuſpicions might grow 
in men ſo ill affected in that matter, which I tho't might 
be helped by obtaining of a declaration in parliament of 
your majeſty's innocence at this time, and by reaſon that 
good nature and public honeſty would conſtrain you to in- 
tercede for the queen your mother, which would carry with 
itſelf, without any further, ſome ſuſpicion that might move 
ill affected men to doubt. In my former letters 1 humbly 
craved of your majeſty that ſome learned men in the ow, 
might 
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might be moved to adviſe with the words of the aſſocia. 
tion, and the mitigation contained in the act of parlia— 
ment. and withall to adviſe what ſuſpicious eftects your 
majeſty's requeſt might work in thele cholerie men at this 
time, and how their minds might be beit moved to re. 
ceive reaton ; and upon all theſe conſiderations they might 
have formed the words of a declarator of your majeſty's 
innocence to be obtained in this parliament, and failing 
thereof, the very words of 2 proteltation for the ſame ef. 
fe&t that might belt ſerve for vour majeſty's lervice, and 
for my better intormation. Albeit this was my ſimple 
opinion, I ſhall be contented to follow any direction it 
ſhall pleaſe your majeſty to give; I have already opened 
the ſubſtance hereof to the queen of this realm, who 
ſeems not to be ofiended herewith, and hath granted li- 
berty to deal therein with ſuch of the parliament as may 
remain in any doubt oi mind. This being the ſum of 
my proceedings in this matter, beſides the remainder, 
contained in other letters of ſeveral dates, I am conſtrained 
to lay the whole open before your majeitr, and to 
humbly pray that fuli information may be ſent unto me 
what further to do herein; in this middle time, while ! 
ſhall receive more ample direction I ſhall proceed and be 
doing according to ſuch direction as I have already re- 
ceived. And fo, moſt gracious ſovereign, withing unto 
your majeſty all happy ſucceſs in your affairs, I humbly. 
take my leave from London, 16th of Oct. this 1580. 
Your majeſty's moſt humble ſubject and obed* ſervant. 


A memorial for his majeſty by the maſter oi 
Gray. 


T will pleaſe your majeſty, I have tho't meeter to {et 

down all things as they occur, and all advertiſements 
as they come to my ears, then jointly in a lettre. 

I came to Vare the 24th of Dec', and ſent to W.. 
Keith, and MIr. Archibald Douglas to advertiſe the queen 
of it, lik as they did at their audience. She promiſed the 
queen your majeſty's mother's life ſhould be ſpared till 
we were heard. The 27th they came to Vare to me, 
the which day Sir Rob*. came to Vare, where they ſhewed 
us how far they had already gone in their negociation, 
but tor that the diſcourſe of it is ſet down in our general 
letter, I remit me to it, only this far I will teſtity unto 

your 
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rour majeſty that W®, Keith hath uſed himſelf right ho- 
neſtly and wiſely till our coming, reſpecting all circum- 
ſtances, and chiefly his colleague his dealing g, Which in- 
deed is not better than vour majeſty knows already. 

THE 29th day of Dec'. we came to London, where 
we were no ways friendly received, nor atter the honeit 
fort it has pleaſed your majelty ule her ambaſſadors ; never 
man ſent to welcome or convey us. The ſame day we 
underſtood of Mr. de Bellievre his leave taking, and for 
that the cuſtom permitted not we fent our excuſes by Mr. 
George Young- 

Tur 1 day of Jan”, W. Keith and his colleague 
according to the cuſtom ſent to crave our audience, We 
received the anſwer contained in the general letter, and 
could not have anſwer till the 6th day, what was done 
that day your majeſty has it in the general, yet we was 
not out of eſperance at that time, albeit we received hard 
aniwers, 

Tur Sth Cay we ſpeak with the earl of Leiceſter, whe 
our contetence was, as is ſet down in the general, I re- 
marked this, that he that Cay ſaid plainly the detaining 
of the queen of Scotland priſoner was for that ſhe pre- 
tended a ſucceſſion to this crown. Judge then by this, 
what is tho't of your Majeſty as ye ſhall hear a little 
aiter, | 

THe gth day we ſpeak with the French ambaſſador, 
whom we found very plain in making to us a wite diſcourſe 
of all his proceedings, and Mr. de Bellievre we thank- 
ed him in your majeſty s name and opened ſuch things as 
we had to treat with this queen, ſave the laſt point, as mote 
largely ſet down by our general. 

IT is tho't here, and ſome friends of your majeſty” S ad- 
viſed me, that Bellievre his negociation was not eftectual, 
and that the reſident was not privy to it, as indeed i 
think is true, for ſince Bellievre his perting, there is a talk 
of this Chaſteauneuf his ſervants taken with his whole 
papers and pacquets, which he was ſending in France for 
that they charge him with a conſpiracy of late againſt the 
queen here her life. It is alledged his ſervant "has con- 
telled the matter, but whom I ſhall truſt I know not, 
but till I ſee proof I ſhall account him an honett man, 
tor indeed ſo he appears, and one (without doubt) who 
hath been very inſtant in this matter. I thew him that the 
queen and earl of Leiceſter had defired to ipeak with me 
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in private, and craved his opinion ; he gave it freely that 
he tho't it meeteſt, I ſhew him the reaſon why 1 commu- 
nicate that to him, for that I had been ſuſpected by ſome 
of her majeſty's friends in France to have done evil offices 
in her ſervice, that he ſhould be my witneſs that my earneſt 
dealing in this ſhould be a ſufficient teſtimony that all was 
lyes, and that this knave Naue who now had betrayed her, 
had in that done evil offices; he deſired me, ſeeing ihe ſaw 
only with other folks eyes, that I ſhould no ways impute 
it to her, for the like ſhe had done to himſelf by Naue his 
perſuaſion. I anſwered he ſhould be my witneſs in that. 
THE ꝗth day we ſent to court to crave audience, which 
we got the Ioth day; at the firſt, ſhe ſaid a thing long 
looked for ſhould be welcome when it comes, I would 
now ſee your maſter's offers. I anſwered, no man makes 
ofters but for ſome cauſe; we would, and like your ma- 


jeſty, firſt know the cauſe to be extant for which we offer, 


and likewiſe that it be extant till your majeſty has heard 
us. | think it be extant yet, but I will not promiſe for an 
hour, but you think to ſhift in that ſort. I anſwered we 
mind not to ſhift, but to offer from our ſovereign all things 
that with reaſon may be; and in ſpecial, we offered as is 
ſet down in our general, all was refuſed and tho't nothing. 
She called on the three that were in the houſe, the ear! 
of Leiceſter, my lord admiral, and chamberlain, and very 
deſpitefully repeated all our offers in preſence of them all. 
I opened the laſt part and ſaid, Madam, for what reſpect is 
jt that men deal againſt your perſon or eſtate for her cauſe! 
She anſwered, becauſe they think ſhe ſhall ſucceed to me, 
and for that ſhe is a papiſt ; appearingly ſaid I both the 
cauſes may be removed, ſhe ſaid ſhe would be glad to un- 
derſtand it. If Madam, ſaid I, all that ſhe has of right 
of ſucceſſion were in the king our ſovereign's perſon, were 
not all hope of papiſts removed ? She anſwered, I hope 
ſo. Then Madam I think the queen his mother ſhall 
willingly demit all her rights in his perſon. She anſwered 
ſhe hath no right, for ſhe is declared unhabil. Then ! 
ſaid, if ſhe have no right, appearingly the hope ceaſes al- 
ready, ſo that it is not to be feared that any man attempt 
for her. The queen anſwered, but the papiſts allow not 
our declaration; then let it fall, ſays I, in the king's per- 
ſon by her affignation. The earl of Leiceſter anſwered, 
ſhe is a priſoner, how can ſhe demit ? I anſwered the de- 


miſſion. is to her ſon, by the advice of all the friends ” 
has 


NJ) 


has in Europe, and in caſe, as God forbid, that any at- 
tempt cuttis the queen here away, who ſhall party with 
her to prove the demiſſion or aſſignation to be ineffectual 
her ſon being oppoſite party and having all the princes her 
friends for him, having bonded for the efficacy of it with 
his majeſty of before. The queen made as ſhe could not 
comprehend my meaning, and fir Rob'. opened the matter 
again, ſhe yet made as tho? ſhe underſtood not. So the 
ear] of Leiceſter anſwered that our meaning was, that 
the king ſhould be put in his mother's place. Is it ſo, the 
queen anſwered, then I put myſelf in a worſe caſe than of 
before; by God's paſſion, that were to cut my own throat, 
and for a dutchy, or an earldom to yourſelf, you or ſuch 
as you would cauſe ſome of your deſperate knaves kill me, 
No, by God, he ſhall never be in that place. I anſwered 
he craves nothing of your majeſty but only of his mother. 
The earl of Leiceſter anſwered that were to make him 
party to the queen my miſtreſs. I ſaid, he will be far 
more party, if he be in her place thro* her death. She 
would ſtay no longer, but ſaid ſhe ſhould not have a worſe 
in his mother's place. And faid, tell your king what 
good I have done for him in holding the crown on his 
head ſince he was born, and that I mind to keep the league 
that now ſtands between us, and if he break it ſhall be 
a double fault, and with this minded to have bidden us 
a farewell; but we achevit [i. e. finiſhed arguing upon 
this point]. And I ſpake craving of her that her life may 
be ſpared for 15 days; ſhe refuſed. Sir Rob*. craved for 
only eight days, ſhe ſaid not for an hour; and fo geid her 
away. Your majeſty fees we have delivered all we had 
for offers, but all is for nothing, for ſhe and her councel 
has laid a determination that they mind to follow forth, and I 
ſee it comes rather of her councel than herſelf, which I like 
the worſe; for without doubt, tir, it ſhall cut off all friend. 
ſhip ye had here. Altho' it were that once they had mean- 
cd well to your majeſty, yet remembering themſelves, that 
they have medled with your mother's blood, good faith 
they cannot hope great good of yourſelf, a thing in truth 
1 am ſorry for; further your majeſty may perceive by 
this laſt diſcourſe of that I proponit, if they had meaned 
well to your majeſty, they had uſed it otherwiſe than they 
have done, for reaſon has bound them. But I dare not 
write all. I mind ſomething to ſpeak in this matter, be- 


cauſe we look ſhurly our letters ſhall be truſſit by the wy 
| OR 
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For that I ſee private credit nor no means can alter 
their determination, altho* the queen again and the ear] of 
Leiceſter has deſired to ſpeak with me in particular; I 
mind not to ſpeak, nor ſhal] not; but aſſuredly ſhall let 
all men fee that I in particular was no ways tyed to Eng- 
land, but for the reſpect of your majeſty's ſervice. So al- 
beit, at this time, I could not effectuate that I deſired, 
yet my upright dealing in it ſhall be manifeſted to the 

world. We are, God willing, then to crave audience, 
where we mind to uſe ſharply our inſtructions, which hi- 
therto we have uſed very calmly, for we can, for your ho- 
nour's cauſe, ſay no leſs for your majeſty, than the French 
ambaſſador has ſaid for his maſter. 

So I pray your majeſty conſider my upright dealing in 
your ſervice, and not the effect, for had it been doable 
[i. e. poſſible to be done] by any I might have here had 
credit, but being I came only for that cauſe I will not my 
credit ſhall ſerve here to any further purpoſe. I pray 
God preſerve your majeſty and ſend you a true and ſincere 
friendſhip. From London this 12th of Jan. 1585. 

I UNDERSTAND the queen is to ſend one of her own 
to your majeſty, 


To the right hon, my lord vice-chancellor and ſe- 
cretary to his majeſty, from the maſter of Gray. 


t2'h Jen. Y lord, I fend you theſe lines with this incloſed to 
88 * his majeſty, whereby your lordſhip ſhall underſtand 
the Collect. how matters goes here. And before all things I pray you 
of fir a, lordſhip move his majeſty to reſpect my diligence, and 
1 = not the effect in this negociation, for I ſwear if it had 
pen for the crown of England to myſelf I could do no 
more, and let not unfriends have advantage of me, for 

the world ſhall ſee that I loved England for his majeſty's 

ſervice only, TI look ſhortly to find your lordſhip friend as 

ye made promiſe, and by God [ ſhall be to you if I can. 

Wo. Keith and I devyſet, if matters had gone well, to have 

run a courſe that your lordſhip might have here been in 

credit and others diſappointed, but now I will do for you 

as for myſelf; which is to care for no credit here, for |! 
conſcience they mean not honeſtly to the king our ſove- 

reign, and if they may, he will go the get his mother 

gone or ſhortly to go, therefore my lord without all kind 

of ſcruple I pray you to adviſe him the beſt is not _ 
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They ſay here, that it has been ſaid by one who heard 
it from you, that ye deſired not the king and England to 
agree, becauſe it would rack the noblemen, and gave an 
example of it by king James the fourt, I anſwered in 
your name that 1 was aſſured you never had ſpoken it. Mr. 
Archibald is the ſpeaker of it, who [ aſlure your lordihip 
has been a poiſon in this matter, for they lean very mickle 
to his opinion. He cares not, he ſays, for at length the 
king will be fain to deal this way, either by fair means or 
neceſſity, ſo that when he deals this courſe he is aſſured to 
be welcome; to ſet down all that is paſt of the like pur— 
poſes, it would conſume more paper than I have here, fo 
I defer it to meeting. There is a new conſpiracy alledged 
againſt the queen to have been intended, for the French 
ambaſſador reſident three of his men taken, but I think 
in the end it ſhall prove nothing. Mr. Stafford who is 
ambaſſador for this queen in France, is touched with it, his 
brother is taken here, always it has done this harm in our 
negociation, that all this council would not move this 
queen to meddle with the queen of Scotland's blood, till 
this invention was found forth. 1 remit ail other things 
to the incloſed. We minded to have ſent to his majeſty 
a diſcourſe, which we have ſet down of all our proceed- 
ings ſince our hither coming, but we are ſurely advertized 
that the bearer is to be truſſed by the way for our pac- 
quets, ſo that we defer it till our own coming ; this I have 
put in a privy part beſide the pacquet. We ſhall I think 
take Jeave on Fryday the 13th day, where we mind ex- 
actly to follow the rigour of our inſtructions, for it can- 
not ſtand with the king's honour that we lay Jels than 
the French ambaſſador, which was, le roy mon maiſtre ne 
peult moins faire que ſe reſentir. So that about the 24th 
| think we ſhall, God willing, be at home, except thatſoine 
ſtay come which we look not for. The queen and the 
earl of Leiceſter has deſired to ſpeak with me. I refuſed 
ſave in preſence of my colleagues, by reaſon J fee a deter- 
mination which particular credit cannot help, and | crave 
no credit but for that cauſe. It will pleaſe your lordihip 
retire the incloſed from his majeſty and keep it. So after 
my ſervice commended to yourſelf and bedfellow, I com- 
mit you to God. From London the 12th of Jan. 15886. 
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To the king's majeſty, from ſir Robert Melvil. 


T may pleaſe your majeſty, ſince the direction of our 
former letters, we had audience, and her majeſty ap- 
peared to take our overtures in good part in preſence of 
her council; albeit no ofters could take place with them, 
having taken reſolution to proceed with extremity, not the 
leſs it pleaſed her majeſty to deſire us to ſtay for two days 
on taking our leave, untill ſhe had adviſed upon our pro- 
poſitions ; ſince which time, her majeſty is become more 
hard by ſome letters (as we are informed) has come from 
Scotland, making ſome hope to believe that your majeſty 
takes not this matter to heart, as we know the contrary 
in effect, and had of before removed the like opinion out 
of her majeſty's mind, which by ſiniſter information was 
credited, thir reports has hindered our commiſſion, and 
abufed this queen, fearing in like manner we ſhall be ſtay- 
ed until anſwer come from Scotland by ſuch perſon as 
they have intelligence of. And albeit that it will be wel! 
enough known to all men how heavily your majeſty takes 
this proceeding to heart, the truth 1s, that they have by 
this occaſion ſo perſuaded the queen, that it is like to hin- 
der our negotiation. As alſo Alchinder (i. e. Alexander) 
Steward is to be directed in their party, by our know- 
ledge, who has awantyt more of his credit, than I believe 
he may perform, and we wreat him to deſiſt from this deal- 
ing, ſaying it does harm, and he is not meet for that pur- 
poſe, remitting to your majeſty's good diſcretion to take 
order herein as we ſhall be anſwerable to your majeſty not 
to omit any point we have in charge, as the truth is, the 
maſter of Grhaye has behaved himfelf very uprightly and 
diſcreetly in this charge, and evil tayne with be divers in 
theſe parts who were of before his friends. We have been 
behalding to the menſtrals who has born us beſt company. 
but has not been troubled with others. Wylzeme Kethc 
hath left nothing undone that he hath in charge. As for 
maſter Archibald he has promiſed at all times to do his de- 
woyr, wherein he ſhall find true report made to your ma- 
jeſty, craving pardon of your majeſty that I have been ſo 
tedious, after I have kiſſed your majeſty's hand 1 humbly 
take my leave. Praying God to grant your majeſty man) 
zood days and happy, in whoſe protection I commit your 
majeſty at London, the 20th of Jan. 1586. 811 
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SIR, 

AULBELT Maſter George has not been in commiſſion 
he is not interior in his ſervice to any of us, as well by his 
good advice and diligent care he takes for the advance- 
ment of your ſervice, wherein we have not been a little 
furthered. 


To the king's majeſty, from the maſter of Gray 
and {ir Robert Melvill. 


LEASE it your majeſty in the laſt audience we had, 
ſince our laſt advertiſement by Wm, Murray, we 

find her majeſty at the reſuming our offers ſomething mi— 
tigated, and inclined to conſider more deeply of them, be= 
fore we got our leave, at our reaſoning, certain of the 
council, namely, my lord of Leiceſter, fir Chriſtopher Ha- 


ton, my lord Hunſdon, and my lord Hawart being preſent 


in the chamber, gave little {how of any great contentment 
to heare her from her former reſolution, now caſſin in per- 
plexitie what ſhe ſhould do, always we left her in that 
itate, and ſince have daily preſſed conference with the 
whole council, which to this hour we have not yet obtain= 
ed. 'This day we have ſent down to crave our leave. 
The greateſt hinder which our negotiation has found hi- 
therto is a perſuaſion they have here that either your ma- 
jeſty deals ſuperficially in this matter, or that with time 
ye may be moved to digeſt it, which when with great dif- 
liculty we had expugnit, we find anew that certain letters 
written to them of Jate from Scotland has found ſome 
place of credit with them in our contrare. So that refoly- 
ing now to clear them of that doubt by a ſpecial meſlage, 
they have made choice of Sir Alexander Stewart to try 
your highneſs's meaning in it, and to perſuade your majeſty 
to like of their proceedings, where from no terror we can 
ſay out unto him is able to divert him, lie has given out 
that he has credit with your majeſty, and that he doubts 
not to help this matter at your highneis's hand. If he 
come there that errand, we think your majeſty will not 
overſee the great diſgrace that his attempts {hall give us 
here, if he be not tane order with before that he be further 
beard, and if ſo be that any other be directed (as our 
intelligence gives us there ſhall) our humble ſuit is to 
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your majeſty, that it may pleaſe your highneſs to hear of 
us What we find here, and at what point we leave this 
matter with her majeſty, before that they find accidence, 


the cauſes whereof remitting to our private letters. We 


commit your majeſty tor the preſent to God's eternal pro. 
tection, From London this 21ſt of Jan. 1586. 


No. XVIII. (Vol. II. p. 179.) 


Copy of a letter from the earls of Shrewſbury 
and Kent, &c. touching their proceedings with 
regard to the death of the Scottiſh queen, to 
her majeſty's council, 


I: may pleaſe your honble good lordſhips to be adver. 
tiſed, that, on Saturday the 4th of this preſent, I Ko- 
hert Beale came to the houſe of me the carl of Kent in the 
county of to whom your lordſhips letter and meſſage 
was delivered, and her majeſty's commiſſion ſhewn; where- 
upon I the car] forthwith ſent precepts for the ſtaying of 
ſuch hues and crie as had troubled the country, requiring 
the officers to make ſtay of all ſuch perſons, as ſhould 
bring any ſuch warrants without names, as before had 
been done, and to bring them to the next juſtice of peace, 
to the intent that, upon their examination, the occaſion 
and cauſes of ſuch ſeditious bruites might be bolted out 
and known. It was alſo reſolved that I the ſaid earl of 
Kent ſhould, on the Monday following, come to Lylford 
to Mr. Elmes, to be the nearer and readier to confer with 
my lord of Shrewſbury. Sonday at night, 1 Robert 
Beale came to Fotheringay, where after the communicat- 
ing the commiſſion, &c, unto us fir Amice Pawlet and fi 
Drue Drury, by reaſon that fir A. Pawlet was but late re- 
covered and not able to repair to the earl of Shrewſbury, 
being then at Orton, fix miles off; it was thought good 
that we fir Drue Drury and Robert Beale ſhould go unto 
him, which we did on morning ; and together wit" 


the delivery of her majeſty's commiſſion, and your lord- 
ſhip's letter imparted unto him what both the earl of Kent 
end we thought meet to be done in the cauſe, praying 
his lordſhip hither the day following, to confer with me 


the ſaid carl, concerning the ſame z which his lordſhip 
' promiſed. 


CV 


promiſed. And for the better colouring of the matter, 1 


the ſaid earl of Shrewſbury ſent to Mr. Reale, a juſtice of 


peace of the county of Huntingdon next adjoining, to 
whom I communicated that warrant, which Robert Beale 
had under your lord{hip's hands, for the ſlaying of the 
hues and cries, requiring him to give notice thereof to 
the town of Peterborough, and eſpecially unto the juſtices 
of peace of Huntingdonſhirc, and to cauſe the purſucrs 
and bringers of ſuch warrants to be ſtayed, and brought 
to the next juſtice of peace; and to bring us word to Fo- 
theringay caſtle on Wedneſday morning what he had done, 
and what he ſhould in the mean time underſtand of the 
authors of ſuch bruites. Which like order, I alto fir A- 
mias Pawlet had taken on Monday morning in this town, 
and other places adjoining, T he ſame night, the ſheriff 
of the county of Northampton upon the receit of your 
lordſhip's letter came to Arundel, and letters were ſent 
to me the earl of Kent of the carl of Shrewſbury's in- 
tention and meeting here on Pueſday by noon; and other 
letters - were alſo ſent with their lordſhips allent to tir 
Edward Montagu, fir Richard Knightly, Mr, "Tho. Bru- 
denell, &c, to be here on Wednelday by eight of the 
clock in the morning, at which time it was thought meet 
that the execution ſhould be. So upon Tueſday, we the 
earls came hither, where the ſheriff met us; and upon 
conference between us it was reſolved, that the care for 
the ſending for the ſurgeons, and other neceſſary proviſion 
ſhould be committed unto him againſt the time. And we 
forthwith repaired unto her, and firſt in the preſence of 
herſelf and her folks, to the intent that they might ſee 
and report hereafter that ſhe was not otherwiſe proceeded 
with than according to law, and the form of the ſtatute 


made in the 27th year of her majelty's reign, it was thought 


convenient that her majeſty's commiſſion ſhould be read 
unto her, and afterwards ſhe was by ſundry ſpeeches 
willed to prepare herſelf againſt the next morning. She 
was alſo put in remembrance of her fault, the honourable 
manner of proceeding with her, and the neceſſity that was 
impoſed upon her majeſty to proceed to execution, for 
that otherwiſe it was found that they could not both ſtand 


together; and however, ſithence the lord Buckhurſt's his 


being here new conſpiracys were attempted, and ſo would 
be ſtill; wherefore ſince the had now a good while lince 
warning, by the ſaid lord and Robert Beale, to think up- 
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on and prepare herſelf to die, we doubted not but that 
ſne was, before this, ſettled, and therefore would accept 
this meſſage in good part. And to the effect that no chri- 
ſtian duty might be ſaid to be omitted, that might be for 
her comfort, and tend to the ſalvation both of her body 
and ſoul in the world to come, we offered unto her that 
if it would pleaſe her to confer with the biſhop and dean 
of Peterborough, ſhe might; which dean, we had, for that 
purpoſe, appointed to be lodged within one mile of that 


place. Hereto the replied, croſſing herſelf in the name of 


the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, ſaying that ſhe 
was ready to die in the catholic Roman faith, which her 
anceſtors had profeſſed, from which ſhe would not be re- 
moved. And albeit we uſed many perſuaſions to the con- 
trary, yet we prevailed nothing; and therefore, when 
the demanded the admittance of her prieſt, we utterly de- 
nied that unto her. Hereupon, ſhe demanded to under- 
ſtand what anſwer we had touching her former petition to 
her majeſty, concerning her papers of accounts, and the 
beſtowing of her body. To the firſt we had none other 
anſwer to make, but that we thought if they were not 
ſent before, the ſame might be in Mr. Waade's cuſtody, 
who was now in France, and ſeeing her papers could not 
any wiſe pleaſure her majeſty, we doubted not but that the 
ſame would be delivered unto ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint. 
For, for our own parts, we undoubtedly thought that her 
majeſty would not make any profit of her things, and 
therefore (in our opinions) ſhe might ſet down what ſhe 
would have done, and the ſame ſhould be imparted unto 
her majeſty, of whom both the and others might expect 
all courteſy, Touching her body, we knew not her ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, and therefore could neither ſay that her 
petition ſhould be denyed, or granted. For the practice of 
Babington, ſhe utterly denied it, and would have inferred it, 
that her death was for her religion; whereunto it was eft- 
toons by us replied, that for many years ſhe was not 
touched for religion, nor ſhould have been now, but 
that this proceeding, againſt her was for treaſon, in that 
the was culpable of that horrible conſpiracy for deſtroying 
her majeſty's perſon ; which ſhe again denied, adding fur- 
ther, that albeit ſhe for herſelf forgave them that were the 
procurers of her death, yet ſhe doubted not but that God 
would take vengeance thereof, And being charged with 
the depoſitions of Nauè and Curle to prove it againſt gt 
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fe replied, that ſhe accuſed none, but that hereafter when 
ſhe ſhall be dead, and they remain alive, it ſhall be ſeen 
how indifferently ſhe had been dealt with, and what mea- 
ſure had been uſed unto her; and aſked whether it had 
been heard before this, that ſervants had been practiſed 
to accuſe thair miſtreſs, and hereupon alſo required what 
was become of them, and where they remained. 

Uro our departure from her, for that it ſeemed by the 
commiſſion, that the charge of her was in the diſpoſition 
of us the earls, we required S. Amias Paulet and S. Drue 
Drurie, to receive, for that night, the charge, which they 
had before, and to cauſe the whole number of ſoldiers to 
watch that night, and that her folks ſhould be put up, and 
take order that only four of them ſhould be at the execu- 
tion, remaining aloof of and guarded with certain perſons 
ſo as they ſhould not come near unto her, which were 
Melvil her ſteward, the phyſician, ſurgeon, and apothe— 
cary. 

8 morning, after that we the earls were re- 
paired unto the caſtle, and the ſheriff had prepared all 
things in the hall for the execution, he was commanded 
to go into her chamber, and to bring her down to the place 
where were preſent, we which have ſigned this letter, Mr. 
Henry Talbot, eſq; fir Edward Montague, knt. his ſon 
and heir apparent, and William Montague his brother, 
fir Richard Knichtly, knt. Mr. Thomas Brudenel, Mr. 
Beuill, Mr. Robert and John Wingefield, Mr. Forreſt, 
and Rayner, Benjamin Piggot, Mr. Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, and others. | 

Ar the ſtairfold, ſhe pauſed to ſpeak to Melvil in our 
hearing, which was to this effect, © Melvil, as thou haſt 
been an honeſt ſervant to me, ſo I pray thee continue to 
my ſon, and commend me unto him. I have not impugn'd 
his religion, nor the religion of others, but with him well. 
And as I forgive all that have offended me in Scotland, fo 
I would that he ſhould alſo; and befeech God, that he 
would ſend him his Holy Spirit, and illuminate him.“ 
Melvill's anſwer was, that he would fo do, and at that in- 
{tant he would beſeech God to affiſt him with his Spirit. 
Then ſhe demanded to ſpeak with her prieſt, which was 
denied unto her, the rather for that ſhe came with a ſu- 
perſtitious pair of beads and a crucifix, She then defired 
to have her women to help her, and upon her earneſt re- 
queſt, and ſaying that when other gentlewomen were ex- 
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on and prepare herſelf to die, we doubted not but that 
ſne was, before this, ſettled, and therefore would accept 
this meſſage in good part. And to the effect that no chri- 
ſtian duty might be ſaid to be omitted, that might be for 
her comfort, and tend to the ſalvation both of her body 
and ſoul in the world to come, we offered unto her that 
if it would pleaſe her to confer with the biſhop and dean 
of Peterborough, ſhe might; which dean, we had, for that 


purpoſe, appointed to be lodged within one mile of that 


place. Hereto the replied, croffing herſelf in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, ſaying that ſhe 
was ready to die in the catholic Roman faith, which her 
anceſtors had profeſſed, from which ſhe would not be re- 
moved. And albeit we uſed many perſuaſions to the con- 
trary, yet we prevailed nothing; and therefore, when 
the demanded the admittance of her prieſt, we utterly de- 
nied that unto her. Hereupon, ſhe demanded to under- 
ſtand what anſwer we had touching her former petition to 


her majeſty, concerning her papers of accounts, and the 


beſtowing of her body. To the firſt we had none other 
anſwer to make, but that we thought if they were not 
ſent before, the ſame might be in Mr. Waade's cuſtody, 
who was now in France, and ſeeing her papers could not 
any wile pleaſure her majeſty, we doubted not but that the 
fame would be delivered unto ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint. 
For, for our own parts, we undoubtedly thought that her 
majeſty would not make any profit of her things, and 
therefore (in our opinions) ſhe might ſet down what ſhe 
would have done, and the ſame ſhould be imparted unto 
her majeſty, of whom both ſhe and others might expect 
all courteſy, Touching her body, we knew not her ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, and therefore could neither ſay that her 


petition ſhould be denyed, or granted. For the practice of 


Babington, ſhe utterly denied it, and would have inferred it, 
ihat her death was for her religion ; whereunto it was eft- 
toons by us replied, that for many years ſhe was not 
touched for religion, nor ſhould have been now, but 
that this proceeding, againſt her was for treaſon, in that 
ihe was culpable of that horrible conſpiracy for deſtroying 
her majeſty's perſon ; which ſhe again denied, adding fur- 
ther, that albeit ſhe for herſelf forgave them that were the 
procurers of her death, yet ſhe doubted not but that God 
would take vengeance thereof. And being charged with 
the depoſitions of Naue and Curle to prove it againſt os 
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fe replied, that ſhe accuſed none, but that hereafter when 
ſhe ſhall be dead, and they remain alive, it ſhall be ſeen 
how indifterently ſhe had been dealt with, and what mea- 
ſure had been uſed unto her; and aſked whether it had 
been heard before this, that ſervants had been practiſed 
to accuſe thair miſtreſs, and hereupon alſo required what 
was become of them, and where they remained. 

Upo our departure from her, for that it ſeemed by the 
commiſſion, that the charge of her was in the diſpoſition 
of us the earls, we required 8. Amias Paulet and S. Drue 
Drurie, to receive, for that night, the charge, which they 
had before, and to cauſe the whole number of ſoldiers to 
watch that night, and that her folks ſhould be put up, and 


take order that only four of them ſhould be at the execu- 


tion, remaining aloof of and guarded with certain perſons 
ſo as they ſhould not come near unto her, which were 
Melvil her ſteward, the phyſician, ſurgeon, and apothe- 
cary. 

3 morning, after that we the earls were re- 
paired unto the caſtle, and the ſheriff had prepared all 
things in the hall for the execution, he was commanded 
to go into her chamber, and to bring her down to the place 
where were preſent, we which have ſigned this letter, Mr. 
Henry Talbot, eſq; fir Edward Montague, knt. his ſon 
and heir apparent, and William Montague his brother, 
fir Richard Knichtly, knt. Mr. Thomas Brudenel, Mr. 
Beuill, Mr. Robert and John Wingeheld, Mr. Forreſt, 
and Rayner, Benjamin Piggot, Mr. Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, and others. 

AT the ſtairfold, ſhe pauſed to ſpeak to Melvil in our 
hearing, which was to this effect, © Melvil, as thou haſt 
been an honeſt ſervant to me, ſo I pray thee continue to 
my ſon, and commend me unto him. I have not impugn'd 
his religion, nor the religion of others, but with him well. 
And as I forgive all that have offended me in Scotland, fo 
I would that he ſhould alſo; and beſeech God, that he 
would ſend him his Holy Spirit, and illuminate him.“ 
Melvill's anſwer was, that he wauld fo do, and at that in- 
{tant he would beſeech God to affiſt him with his Spirit. 
Then ſhe demanded to ſpeak with her prieſt, which was 
denied unto her, the rather for that ſhe came with a ſu- 
perſtitious pair of beads and a crucifix. She then deſired 
to have her women to help her, and upon her earneſt re- 
queſt, and ſaying that when other gentlewomen were ex- 
Na4 ecuted, 
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ecuted, ſhe had read in chronicles that they had women 
allowed unto them, it was permitted that ſhe ſhould have 
two named by herſelf, which were Mrs. Curle and Ken- 
nedy. After the came to the ſcaffold, firſt, in preſence of 
them all, her majeſties commiſſion was openly read; and 
afterwards Mr. Dean of Peterborough, according to a di- 
rection which he had received, the night before, from us 
the earls, wou'd have made a godly admonition to her, to 
repent and dye well in the ſear of God and charity to the 
world. But at the firſt entry, ſhe utterly refuſed it, ſay- 
ing that ſhe was catholique, and that it were a folly to 
move her, being ſo reſolutely minded, and that our pray- 
ers would little avail her. Whereupon, to the intent it 
might appear that we, and the whole aſſemhly, had a chri- 
{tian deſire to have her die well, a godly prayer, conceiv'd 
by Mr. Dean, was read and pronounced by us all.“ That 
it would pleaſe Almighty God to ſend her his Holy Spirit 
and grace, and alſo, if it were his will, to pardon all her 
oftences, and of his mercy to receive her into his heavenly 
and everlaſting kingdom, and finally to bleſs her majeſty, 
and confound all her enemies; whereof Mr. Dean, mind- 

ing to repair up ſhortly, can ſhew your lordſhips a copy. 
Tris done, the pronounced a prayer upon her knees 
to this effect, “ to beſeech God to ſend her his Holy 
Spirit, and that ſhe truſted to receive her ſalvation in his 
blood, and of his grace to be received into his kingdom, 
belought God to forgive her enemies, as ſhe forgave 
them; and to turn his wrath from this land, to bleſs the 
queen's majeſtie, that ſhe might ſerve him. Likewiſe to 
be merciful to her fon, to have compaſſion of his church, 
and altho? ſhe was not worthy to be heard, yet ſhe had a 
confidence in his mercy, and prayed all the ſaints, to pray 
unto her Saviour to receive her.” After this (turning to- 
wards her ſervants) ſhe deſired them to pray for her, that 
her Saviour would receive her. 'T hen, upon petition made 
by the executioners, fhe pardoned them; and faid, ſhe 
was glad that the end of all her ſorrows was ſo near. Then 
ſhe diſliked the whinning and weeping of her women, ſay— 
ing, that they rather ought to thank God for her reſolu- 
tion, and Filling them, willed them to depart from the 
icaffold, and farewell. And fo reſolutely kneeled down, 
and having a kercheft banded about her eyes, laid down 
her neck, whereupon the executiuncr proceeded, Her 
{ervants were incontinently removed, and order taken that 
none 
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none ſhould approach unto her corps, but that it ſhould 
be embalmed by the ſurgeon appointed. And further her 
croſſe, apparel, and other things are retained here, are 
not yielded unto the executioner for inconveniences that 
might follow, but he is remitted to be rewarded by ſuch 
as ſent him hither. 

TEIs hath been the manner of our dealings in this 
ſervice, whereof we have thought good to advertiſe your 
lordſhips, as particularly as we could, for the time, and 
further have thought good to ſignify unto your lordſhips 
beſides, that for the avoiding of all ſiniſter and ſlanderous 
reports that may be raiſed to the contrary, we have cauſed 
2 note thereof to be conceiv'd to the ſame effect in writ- 
ing, which we the ſaid lords have ſubſcribed, with the 
hands of ſuch other there the knights and gentlemen above 
named that were preſent at the action. And fo beſcech- 
ing Almighty God long to bleſs her majeſty with a moſt 
proſperous reign, and to confound all his, and her ene- 
mies, we take our leaves, From Fotheringay- _ the 


3th of February 1586, in halt, 


Your lordſhips at commandment. 


N, B. This, as well as ſeveral other papers in this Ap- 
pendix, is taken from a collection made by Mr. 
Crawfurd of Drumſoy, hiſtoriographer to Queen 
Anne, now in the library of the faculty of Advo- 
cates. Mr. Crawfurd's tranſcriber has omitted to 
mention the book in the Cott. Lib. where it is to be 
found. 


No. XIX. (Vol. II. p. 184.) 


The objections againſt Mr, Daviſon, in the cauſe 
of the late Scottiſh queen, mult concern things 
done either, 1. Pefore her trial at Fotheringay. 
2. During that ſeſſion. 3. After the ſame. 
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EF O RE her trial, he neither is, nor can be Cort. Lib. 
charged to have bad any hand at all in the cauſe Calig. C. 1. 


of the ſaid queen, or done any thing whatſoever concerning 
che ſame, directly or indirectly. 

2. DurING that ſeſſion, he remained at court, where 
tne only intereſt he had therein, was as her majeſt y* s ſe- 
cretary, 
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cretary, to receive the letters from the commiſſioners, im- 
part them to her highneſs, and return them her anſwers. 

3. AFTER the return thence, of the ſaid commiſſion- 
ers, it is well known to all her council, | 


I. THAT he never was at any deliberation or meeting 
whatſoever, in parliament, or council, concerning the 
cauſe of the ſaid queen, till the ſending down of her ma- 
jeſty's warrant unto the commiſſioners, by the lords and 
others of her council. 

2. THAT he was no party in ſigning the ſentence, paſſ- 
ed againſt her. | 

. Thar he never penned either the proclamation 
publiſhing the ſame, the warrant after her death, nor 
any other letter, or thing whatſoever concerning the 
ſame. And, 

THrar the only thing which can be ſpecially and truly 
imputed to him, is the carrying up the ſaid warrant unto 
her majeſty to be ſigned. She ſending a great counſellor 
unto him, with her pleaſure to that end, and carrying it 
to the great ſeal of England, by her own ſpecial direction 
and commandment, 


For the better clearing of which truth, it is evident, 

1. THAT the letter, being penned by the lord trea- 
ſurer, was delivered by him unto Mr. Daviſon, with her 
majeſty's own privity, to be ready for to ſign, when ſhe 
ſhould be pleaſed to call for it. 

2. THAT being in his hands, he retained it at the leaſt 
five or ſix weeks unpreſented, nor once offering to carry 
it up, till ſhe ſent a great counſellor unto him for the 
ſame, and was ſharply reproved therefor by a great peer, 
in her majeſty's own preſence. 

3. THAT having ſigned it, ſhe gave him an exprels 
commandment to carry it to the ſeal, and being ſealed to 
ſend it immediately away unto the commiſſioners, ac- 
cording to the direction. Herſelf appointing the hall of 
Fotheringay for the place of execution, miſliking the 
court-yard, in divers reſpects, and in concluſion abſo- 
lutely forbad him to trouble her any further, or let her 
hear any more hereof, till it was done. She, for her 
part, having (as ſhe ſaid) performed all that, in law or 
reaſon, could be required of her. 
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4. Wc directions notwithſtanding, he kept the 
warrant ſealed all that night, and the greateſt part of the 
next day in his hands, brought it back with him to the 
court, acquainted her majeſty withal, and finding her 
majeſty reſolved to proceed therein, according to her for- 
mer directions, and yet deſirous to carry the matter ſo, as 
ſhe might throw the burthen from herſelf, he abſolutely 
reſolved to quit his hands thereof, 

5. AND hereupon went over unto the lord treaſurer's 
chamber, together with Mr. vice-chamberlain Hatton, 
and in his preſence reſtored the ſame into the hands of 
the ſaid lord treaſurer, of whom he had before received 
it, who from henceforth kept it, till himſelf and the reſt 
of the counci] ſent it away. | 

Wuhricn, in ſubſtance and truth, is all the part and in- 
tereſt the ſaid Daviſon had in this cauſe, whatſoever is, or 
may be pretended to the contrary. 


TovcninG the ſending down thereof unto the com- 
miſſioners, that it was the general act of her majeſty's 
council (as is before mentioned) and not any private act 
of his, may appear by, | 

1. THEIR own confeſſion. 2. Their own letters ſent 
down therewith to the commiſſioners. 3. The teſtimo- 
nies of the lords and others to whom they were directed. 
As alſo, 4. of Mr. Beale, by whom they were ſent. 5. The 
tenor of her majeſty's firſt commiſſion for their calling to 
the ſtar-chamber for the ſame, and private appearance and 
ſubmiſſion afterward inſtead thereof, before the lord chan- 
cellor Bromley. 6. The confeſſion of Mr. Attorney- 
general in open court confirmed. 7. By the ſentence it- 
ſelf upon record. 8. Beſides a common act of council, 
containing an anſwer to be verbally delivered to the Scot- 
tiſh ambaſſador then remaining here, avowing and juſti- 
fying the ſame. | 


Now where ſome ſuppoſe him to have given ſome ex- 
traordinary furtherance thereunto, the contrary may evi- 
dently appear by, 

1. His former abſolute refuſal to ſign the band of aſ- 
fociation, being earneſtly preſſed thereunto by her ma- 
Jeſty's ſelf. 

2. His excuſing of himſelf from being uſed as a com- 
miſſioner, in the examination of Babington and his com- 
plices, and avoiding the ſame by a journey to the anger 
3. His 


From the 
Original, 
Bibi. Fac. 
Jur. Edin. 
A. 1. 34. 
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3. Hrs being a mean to ſtay the commiſſioners from pre- 
nouncing of the ſentence at Fotheringay, and deferring it 
till they ſhould return to her majeſty's preſence, - 

4. His keeping the warrant in his hands fix weeks un- 
preſented, without once offering to carry it up, till her 
majeſty ſent expreſly for the ſame to ſign. 

5. His deferring to ſend it away aſter it was ſealed un. 
to the commiſſioners, as he was ſpecially commanded, 
ſtaying it all that night, and the greatelt part of the next 
day in his hands, 

6. AND finally, his reſtoring thereof into the hands of 
the lord treaſurer, of whom he had before received the 
ſame. 

WuhHicH are clear and evident proofs, that the ſaid 
Daviſon did nothing in this cauſe whatſoever, contrary 
to the duty of the place he then held in her majeſty's 
ſervice. 


Cal. C. q. 


'THis ſeems tobe an original. On the back is this title, 


THe innocency of Mr, Daviſon in the cauſe of the late 
Scottiſh queen. 


No. XX. (Vol. II. p. 287, line 3.) 


Letter from ©, to his majeſty King James“. 


OST worthy prince, the depending dangers up- 

on your affectionates have been ſuch, as hath in- 

forced ſilence in him, who is faithfully devoted to your 
perſon, and in due time of trial, will undergo all hazards 
of fortune, for the maintenance of the juſt regal rights, 
that, by the laws divine, of nature, and of nations, is in- 
veſted in your royal perſon. Fall not then, moſt noble 
and renowned prince, from him, whoſe providence hath 
in many dangers preſerved you, no doubt to be an inſtru- 
ment of his glory, and the good of his people. Some 
ſecrets, I find, have been revealed to your prejudice, 
which muſt proceed from ſome ambitious violent ſpirited 
perſon near your majeſty in council and favour ; no man 
in particular will I accuſe, but I am ſure it hath no found- 
b In the former editions, I printed this as a letter from Sir Robert Cecil, 
but am now ſatisfied that 1 wis miſtaken in forming this vpinivn, See Sir 
D. Dalrymple's Rem. on the Hiſt. of Scot, p. 233. As the letter is curious, 


I republiſh it, though I cannot pretend to ſay tv which of the King's nume- 


rous cor1eſpondents in England it ſhould be aſcribed, : 
: ation 
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ation from any, with whom, for your ſervice, I have held 
correſpondence ; otherwiſe, I had, long ſince, been diſ- 
abled from performance of thoſe duties, that the thoughts 
of my heart endeavoureth ; being only known to this wor- 
thy nobleman bearer hereof, one noted in all parts of 
Chriſtendom for his fidelity to your perſon and ſtate, and 
to Mr. David Fowlis your molt loyal ſervant, my firſt and 
faithful correſpondent; and unto James Hudſone, whom 
I have found in all things that concern you, moſt ſecret 
and afſured. It may, therefore, pleaſe your majeſty, at 
the humble motion of O, which jargon I deſire to be the 
indorſement of your commands unto me, that, by ſome 
token of your favour, he may underſtand in what terms 
you regard his fidelity, ſecrecy and ſervice. My paſſion- 
ate affection to your perſon (not as you are a king, but 
as you aye a good king, and have juſt title, after my ſo- 
vereign, to be a great king) doth tranſport me to preſump- 
tion. Condemn not, molt noble prince, the motives of 
care and love, altho* mixed with defects in judgment. 

1. I, therefore, firſt beſeech your majeſty, that for 
the good of thoſe whom God, by divine Providence, 
hath deſtined to your charge, that you will be pleaſed to 
have an extraordinary care of all praCticers or practices, 
againſt your perſon ; for it is not to be doubted, but that 
in both kingdoms, either out of ambition, faction, or fear, 
there are many that deſtre to have their ſovereign in mino- 
rity, whereby the ſovereignty and ſtate might be ſwayed 
by partiality of ſubalternate perſons, rather than by true 
rule of power and juſtice, Preſerve your perſon, and 
fear not the practices of man upon the point of your right, 
which will be preſerved and maintained againſt all aſſaults 
of competition whatever. Thus I leave the protection of 
your perſon, and royal poſterity, to the Almighty God of 
Heaven, who bleſs and preſerve you and all yours, in all 
regal happineſs to his glory. 

2. NExXT to the preſervation of your perſon, is the 
converſation and ſecret keeping of your councells, which, 
as I have ſaid, are often betrayed and diſcovered, either 
out of pretended zeal in religion, turbulent faction, or 
baſe conception, the which your majeſty is to regard with 
all circumſpection, as a matter moſt dangerous to your 
perſon and ſtate, and the only means to ruin and deſtroy: 
all thoſe that ſtand faithfully devoted to your majeſty's 


ſervice. Some particulars, and perſons of this nature, I 


make no doubt have been diſcovered by the I of- 
is 
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this nobleman, the bearer hereof, of whom your majeſty 
may be further informed. 

3. THe third point conſiderable is that your majeſty, by 
all means poſſible, ſecure yourſelf of the good affection 
of the French King and States, by the negociation of ſome 
faithful ſecret conhdent ; the French naturally diſtaſting 
the union of the Britiſh iſlands under one monarch. In 
Germany, I doubt not, but you have many allies and 
friends, but by reaſon of their remote flate, they do not 
ſo much importe this affair, which mutt be guided by a 
quick and ſudden motion. 

4. Wren God, by whoſe Providence, the period of 
all perſons and times is determined, {hall call to his king- 
dom of glory her majeſty (although I do aſſuredly hope 
that there will not be any queſtion in competition, yet 
for that I hold it not fitting to give any minute entrance 
into a cauſe of ſo high a nature), I do humbly beſeech your 
majeſty to deſign a ſecret, faithful, and experienced con- 
fident ſervant of yours, being of an approved fidelity and 
judgment, continually to be here reſident, whoſe negocia- 
tion, it were convenient your majeſty ſhould fortifie, with 
ſuch ſecret truſt and powers, as there may not need 14 
days reſpite, to poſt for authority, in a cauſe, that cannot 
endure 10 hours reſpite, without varieties of danger. In 
the which it is to be conſidered, that all ſuch as pretend 
leaſt good to your eſtabliſhment, will not in public op- 
pugn your title, but out of their cunning ambition will 
ſeek to gain time, by alledging their pretence of common 
good to the ſtate, in propounding of good conditions for 
aiſburthening the common weale, of divers hard Jaws, 
heavy impoſitions, corruptions, oppreſlions, &c. which is 
a main point to lead the popular, who are much diſguſted 
with many particulars of this nature. It were therefore 
convenient, that thefe motives, out of your majeſty's pro- 
vidence, ſhould be prevented, by your free offer in theſe 
points following, viz. | | 

i. THAT your majeſty would be pleaſed to aboliſh 


purveyors and purveyance, being a matter infinitely of- 


fenſive to the common people, and the whole kingdom, 


and not profitable to the prince. 

2. THAT your majeſty would be pleaſed to diſſolve the 
court of wards, being the ruin of all the noble and an- 
cient families of this realm, by baſe matches, and evil 
education of their children, by which no revenue of the 


crown will be defrayed, . Tur 
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. Tre abrogating the multiplicity of penal laws, ge- 
nerally repined againſt by the ſubject, in regard of their 
uncertainty, being many times altered from their true 
meaning, by variety of interpretations. 

4. THAT your majeſty will be pleaſed to admit free 
outport of the native commodities of this kingdom, now 
often reſtrained by ſubalternate perſons for private profit, 
being moſt prejudicial to the commerce of all merchants, 
and a plain deſtruction to the true induſtry and manufac- 
ture of all kingdoms, and againſt the profit of the crown. 

Tus, being by your majeſty's confidents in the point 
of time propounded, will aſſuredly confirm unto your ma- 
jeſtie the hearts and affeCtions of the whole kingdom, and 
abſolutely prevent all inſinuations and devices of deſigned 


patriots, that, out of pretext of common good, would 


ſeek to patronize themſelves in popular opinion and power, 
and thereby to derogate from your majeſty's bounty and 
free favour, by princely merit of your moderation, judg- 
ment and juſtice, | 

Your majeſty's favour, thus granted to the ſubject, 
will no way impeach the profits of the crown but advance 
them. The diſproportionable gain of ſome chequer offi- 
cers, with the baſe and mercenary profits of the idle un- 
neceſſary clerks and attendants, will only ſuffer ſome detri - 
ment; but infinite will be the good unto the kingdom, 
which will confirm unto your majeſty the univerſal love 
and affection of the people, and eftabliſh your renown in 
the higheſt eſteem to all poſterity. 

TAE Lord preſerve your majeſtic, and make you tri- 
umphant over all your enemies. 

My care over his perſon, whoſe letters paſs in this pac- 
quet, and will die before he leave to be yours, ſhall be no 
leſs than of mine own life, and in like eſteem I will hold 
all your faithful confidents, notwithſtanding I will hold 
myſelf reſerved from being known unto any of them, in 
my particular devoted affections unto your majeſty, only 
this extraordinary worthy man, whoſe aſſociate I am in 
his misfortune, doth know my heart, and we both will 
pray for you, and if we live you ſhall find us together. 

I BESEECH your majeſty burn this. letter, and the 
others; for altho' it be in an unuſual hand, yet it may be 
covered. 


Your majeſty's moſt devoted, 
and humble ſervant, 
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t The following Note having been omitted, 
page 44. line 19. 2s znſerted here. 


to rouſe and inſlame.] A ſtriking deſcription of that ſpecies 
of eloquence for which Knox was diſtinguiſhed, is given by 


one of his contemporaries, Mr. James Melville, Miniſter of 


Anſtruther. © But of all the benefites I had that yeur 
[1571], was the coming of that moſt notible prophet and 
apoſtle of our nation, Mr. John Knox, to St. Andrews, 
who, by the faction of the Queen occupying the caſtle and 
town of Edinburgh, was compelled to remove therefra with 
a number of the beſt, and chuſed to come to St. Andrews. 
I heard him teach there the prophecies of Daniel that ſum- 
mer and the winter following. I had my pen and little 
buik, and took away ſic things as I could comprehend. In 


the opening of his text, he was moderat the ſpace of halt 


an hour; but when he entered to application, he made me 
ſo to grue [thrill] and tremble, that I could not hald the 
pen to write, — He was very weak. I ſaw him every day 
of his doctrine go hulie [lowly] and fair, with a furring ot 
marticks about his neck, a ſtaff in the one hand, and good 
godlie Richart Ballanden holding him up by the oxter [un- 
der the arm] from the abbey to the pariſh kirk; and he 
the ſaid Richart and another ſervant lifted him up to the 
pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his firſt entrie; but e're 


he was done with his ſermon, he was ſo active and vigorous, 


that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads [beat the pulpit to 
pieces], and fly out of it.” MS. Life of Mr. James Mel- 
ville, belonging to Mr. Paton of the Cuſtom-houle, Edin- 
burgh, p. 14, 21. 
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ADAMSON, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, is excommunis. 
cated by the ſynod of Fife, ii. 143. He eccommuni— 
cated his opponents, ib. is reſtored by the general aſſembly 
upon conditions, 144+ his mean ſubmiſſion to the general al- 
ſembly — — —— 207 
Albany, Alexander Duke of, cabals with his nobles againſt his 
brother K. James III. i. 58. is made priſoner, but eicapes to 
France, ibid. concludes a treaty with Ed. IV. of England, 59. 
procures aſſiſtance to invade Scotland on mean conditions, ib. 
retur-s to Scotland, and is reſtored to favour, 60. cabals 
again, but is forced to fly to France — 61 
— Duke of, made Regent during the minority of K. James 
V. i. 37. 64. after ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtruggles with the no- 
bility, he is forced to retire to France — 65 
Alengon, Duke of, Q. Elizabeth long amuſes the court of France 
by carrying on a treaty of marriage with him ii. 73 
Allen, cardinal, publiſhed a book proving the lawfulneſs of kill 
ing excommunicated Princes — ii. 129 
Alva, Duke of, his intrigues in favour of Q. Mary, ii. 28. 32. 
46. is recalled from his government of the Netherlands 54 
Ambaſſadors, their ofkce  — — i. 99 
Andrews, St. the Archbiſhop of, remarkably cured of a dangerous 
diſtemper, i. 139. the motives of his oppoſition to the Q. 
Regent, 163. his great influence on the bench of Biſhops and 
weight in Parliament, 169. governed the church wich great 
moderation, 170. perſecutes the Reformers, 171. is impri- 
ſoned for celebrating Maſs, 310. ruins Q. Mary's affairs by 
his imprudent conduct, 472. is taken priſoner in Dumbarton 
Caſlle, and hanged — — ji. 18 
— the caſlle of, demoliſhed by the French i. 119 
——— the prior of, promotes a treaty between the Q. Regent 
and the Reformers, i. 183. is provoked to leave the court, 
186. is one of the chief promoters of the reformation, 201. 
ſome account, and a character of him, ibid. 202. artful en- 
VoI. II. Oo | deavours 
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deavours uſed to undermine him, ibid. preſumption of his in- Ar, 
nocence of the deſigns charged on him, ibid. is ſent by the f 
convention to invite the Queen to Scotland, 258. is received Ari 
by her with confidence and affection, 260. teſtrains the turbulent I 
ſpirit of the people againſt popery, 275. is ſent to reſtrain the 1 
licentious practices of the borderers, 281. executes his com- 1 
miſſion with vigour and prudence, ibid. a conſpiracy againſt 1 
him diſcovered, 291, is created Earl of Mar, 293. becomes fi 
obnoxious to the Earl of Huntiey, ib, See Mar and Murray, i 
Angus, Gilbert de Umftaville, Earl of, was the only man who j 
aſſerted the independency of his country, _ 1. 11 f 


Dougla Earl of, aſſumes the Regency during the mi- 
nority of K. James V. i. 38. 65. is unable to gain his affe ions, 0 
ibid. 1s attainted and flies into England, 66. obtains leave to r 
return into Scotland, 11. 97. ſurrenders himſelf to K. James þ 
VI. 197. he with ſeveral others ſeize the caſtle of Stirling to d 
oppoſe Arran, 111. they are forced to fly into England at the n 
b 
a 
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approach of the King with an army, 112. he is attainted and 
his eſtate forſeited, 119. is concerned in a plot in favour of 
Spain, 214. is ſeized and committed priſoner to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, 215. eſcaprs and flies to the mountains, 216. 


offeis to ſubmit to a trial, 220, ſentence is pronounced cl 
againſt him, 221. he refuſes to ſubmit . 222 Ti 
Arjou, Duke of, a marriage propoſed between him and Q. Eli- th 
zabeth — — ii. 25 E 
Anne, a Princeſs of Denmark, married to K. James VI. ii. 206, 9 
her arrival in Scotland and coronation, 208. heads a party (_ 
that oppoles the chancellor — 218 p 
Archbiſhops, B:ſhops, Deans and Chapters revived in Scotland dur- — 
ing the King's minority, ii. 42, 43. this gives great offence to aj 
many of the clergy, ibid. an act of aſſembly againſt theſe ih 
offices, $0, 91. Biſhops made ſubject to preſbyteries and aſiem- h 
blies, 143. a great ſtr. ke given to their authority, 189, 190. re 
None of them preſent at the Queen's coronation 208 ci 
Argyll. Earl of, is appointed to carry the crown matrimonial to g. 
ine Dauphin of France, i. 169. uſes his intereſt with the R 
Refot mers to make a treaty with the Queen Regent, 183. leaves is 
her court in reſentment of her treachery, 186. refuſes to ac- is 
cede to a treaty with Murray the Regent, 5 15. is ſoon after fo 
forced to ſubmit, 516. acts as lieutenant to the Queen after m 
the Regent's murder, ii. 6. is prevailed on to join the King's ve 
party, 22. quarrels with Athole, 59. confederates with him ty 
againit Morton, the Regent, for their mutual defence, ibid, to 
they remonſtrate againſt him to the King, 62. they raiſe forces A 
againſt him, 68. negociate a treaty with him by the mediation m 
of Q. Elizabeth, 69. is promoted to the office of chancellor, di 
71. The King's authority delegated to him and Lord Forbes Arti 
againſt the popiſh Lords, 225. his forces are defeated in an ſe; 
engagement with them — ibid. 220 of 
£riftoeracy, predominant in Scotland = 1. 272 Arun 


Armado, 
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Arnado, Spaniſh, preparations for it, ii. 193, 194. It is de- 
feated — — 199 

Arran, Earl, is appointed Regert during the minority of Q. Ma- 
ry, i. 99. his character, 100. conſents to the ſchemes of Eng- 
land, which diſguſts the publ e, 102. becomes ſuſpicious of the 
Earlof Lennox, 106. is forced to renounce the friendſhip with 
England and declare for France, 1c7. and to perſecute the Re- 
formers, 109. publicly abjures the doctrines of the Reformers, 
ibid, is contemned by one half and little truſled by the other 
part of the nation, 110. heads the partiſans of France and de- 
fenders of popery, 111. attemp's in vain to ſeize the murderers 
of cardinal Beatoun, 1:7, is forced to make a truce with the 
conſpirators, 118, his eldeſt fon is conditionally excluded al! 
right of ſucceſſion, 120. his mean conc-ſlion to the court of 
France, 128, 129. gets the title of Chatelherault, 129. is un- 
dermined by the Q. Dowager, 136, 137. propoſals and argu- 
ments for his reſignation, 138. he conſents to it, 149, retracts 
by the influence of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 140. is 
at laſt prevailed on and gets advantageous terms, 141. See 
Chatelherault, 

eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Chatelherault, joins in an aſſo- 
ciation with the Reformers, i. 200, narrowly eſcapes intended 
Tuin at the court of France, 201, is full of reſentment again 
the French on that account, ibid. the Congregation ſolicit Q. 
Elizabeth to marry him, 250, his great imprudence with re- 
gard to Q. Mary, 283. diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt the 
(Queen's favourite, 290. loſes: his reaſon, ii. 71, 72. is im- 
priſoned by Morton — —— ibid. 

—— — late Capt. Stewart, gets that title and eſtate, ii. 85. ts 
appointed to conduct Morton from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, 
ibid. his infamous marriage with the Counteſs of March, 88. 
his variance with Lennox, ibid. is fruſtrated in an attempt tw 
reſcue the King at Ruthven, 96. is confined priſoner to the 
calile of Stirling, ibid. regains his liberty and the King's re- 
gard, 105, reſumes his power and arrogance, ibid. gets the 
Ruthven conſpirators declared guilty of high treaſon, 108. 
is deteſted as author of a perſecution againſt the clergy, 114. 
is gained over to Q. Elizabeth's intereſt, 118. gets ſeveral 
forteited eſtates, 120. his corruption and inſolence, 126. is 
made Chancellor and has unlimited power, ibid, 127. his 
venality is exceeded by that of his wife, 1bid, his monſtrous 
tyranny and oppreſſion, 128. his power undermined by Wot- 
ton the Engliſh envoy, 139. is confined 1n the caſtle of St. 
Andrews, but ſoon recovers favour, 140. his intereſt ſinks 
much, 142. is ſtripped of his honours and ſpoils, and re- 
duced to his original ſtation — ibid. 

2rticles, Lords of, their origin and buſineſs, i, 84. by whom cho- 
ſen, 85, 86. the ſubſequent variations and political uſe made 
of this inſtitution _ — 86, 87 

Arundel, Earl of, is appointed a commiſſioner to the conference 
at Weſtminſter — — 1.594 
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Aly, ambaſſador from Q. Elizabeth to Scotland, ii. 156, Hz 


great promiſes to King James, ibid. his promiſes are ſoon for. 
got, 200, he is aſhamed and withdraws privately from Scot. 
land — — — ibid. 
Maſſination, the ſrequeney of it in Scotland, how accounted for, 
1. 370. ſeveral inſtances of it in France, 376, 377. a ſtop 
put to it there and in Scotland, 377. ſeveral great men ap- 
prove of it, 377, 378. prevailed greatly afterwards ii. 209 
Afjembly of the church of Scotland, the firſt but feeble and irre. 
gular, i. 257. another aſſembly, their demands from the con- 
vention, 253, 284. two other aſſemblies in vain ſol eit an avg- 
mentation of their revenucs, 302, they addreſs Q. Mary in 
high ſtrains of complaints, 353. an aſſembly proceeds at 
Glaigow notwithitanding the King's interdiction, ii. 91, 92, 
two aſſemblies yield many of the privileges of the church to 
the King, 245, 246. declare it lawful for miniſters to fit in 
Parliament, 249. See Clergy. | | | 
Aſjeciation, ſormed in defence of Q. Elizabeth againſt Q. Mary 
I. 122 
Athole, Fail of, the occaſion of his quarrel with the Earl of Ar- 
oy!l, ii. 59. joins wich him tn oppoſing Morton the Regent, 
1b, dies icon after an entertainmeat at Morton's, 70. ſuſp:- 
cions of his being poiſoned — T1 
Aubigne, Lord de, iccond fon of the Lord Lennox, arrives in 
Sco'Japd from France, ii. 74. becomes ſoon a great favourite 
of R. James, ibid. High titles and poſts beſtowed on him, ib. 
75. notes againſt him, Appendix, 504. See Lennox. 
Anſtrian tam lu, their origin and power i. 90, 91 


B 


B dbirgton, Anthony, ſome account of him, ii, 143. the riſc 
of his conſpiracy againſt Q Elizabeth, 147, 148. the names 
and ſcheme of operations of his aſſociates, ibid. 149. they 


are betrayed, ſeized, and executed 149, 150 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, :ppointed one of the commiſſioners to the 
contederates at Weitminiter — 1. 50 


Baliol, john, his claim to the crown of Scotland, i. 10. is pre- 


terred by Ed. I. 12. fcon forced by him to reſign ibid. 


Ballard, a trafñicking prie?, ſolicits an invaſion of England fiom 
Spain, ii. 147. joins in a conſpiracy to murder Q: Elizabeth, 148 
is diſcovered and taken into cuſtody, 150. and executed ibid. 

Barons, their juriidiction very extenſive, i. 22. the difference be- 
tween the greater and leſfer, whence, 8 1. three hundred of 
them remonſtrate againſt the conduct of the Q. Dowager, 
157. the leſſer admitted by their repreſentatives in Parliament, 
Hi. 192. petition of the leſſer Barons to Parliament, Append. 

397. See Nobles. | 

Bajilicon Doron, a book publ ſhed by King James VI. ſtrength⸗ 

ens his intereſt in England — 1. 251 

Beatoun, 
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Beatoun, Cardinal, made uſe of by K. James V. to mortify the no- 
bles, 1. 70, 71. his pretenſions to the Regency on the death of 
that Prince, 98. forges a teftament of the late King, ib. his 
views how diſappointed, ib. his character, 99. oppoſes the 
Earl of Arran, Regent, 102, 103. excites molt of the nation 
againſt the Engliſh, 105. ſeizes the young Queen and her mo- 
ther, ib. cajols the Earl of Lennox, ib. obliges the Regent to 
renounce England and declate for France, 107. and to perſe- 
cute the Reformers, 109. engrofles the chief direction of af- 
fairs, 110. his double dealing with the Earl of Lennox reſent- 
ed, ib. 111. is murdered, 116. his death fatal to the Catholics, 
117. a vain attempt to revenge it, ibid, ſcandalous reports 
concerning him — — 151 

Bedford, Earl of, comes as ambaſſador from Q. Elizabeth to wit- 
neſs the baptiſm of James VI. i. 398. his inſtructions, 400. 
his letters to Sir W. Cecil, Appendix 423. 428. 434 

Bellendon, Sir Lewis, juſtice clerk, K. James's reſident at Lon- 
don, ii. 137. joins in promoting Q. Elizabeth's intereſt in 
Scotland, ibid. is fent with her envoy into that country ibid. 

Black, Mr. David, minifter at St. Andrews, his ridiculous and 
ſeditious expreſſions in the pulpit, ii, 235. being ſupported 
by the clergy, he declines the civil juriſdiction, 236. is con- 
demned by the privy council, 237. is ſentenced by the King 


to refide beyond Spey — 238 
Blackadder, captain, and three others, executed for the murdet᷑ 
of Darnly — — i. 449 
Boethius, HeQor, his hiſtory of Scotland, ſome account of i. 5 
Bolton Caſtle, Q. Mary confined a priſoner there 1, 488 
Bonct, a fo eigner, made governor of Orkney 1. 15 5 


Borderers, an attempt to reſtrain their licentious practices, i. 281. 
Q. Mary viſits them, 388. a ſcuffle there, in which the Eng- 


liſh warden, &c, were made piiſoners ii. 57 
Borthwick, Lord, aſſiſts the Q. Regent in defending Leith, i. 
| | | 219 


Buthwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, intercepts a ſum of money 
from England to the Congregation, i. 218. favours the Queen 
Regent, but reſides at his own houſe, 219. is by the Earl of 
Murray ſummoned to a public trial, 336, prevents it by 
leaving the kingdom, ibid, a ſentence of outlawry againſt 
him prevented by the Queen, ibid. 1s permitted to return, 
346. eſcapes with her after the murder of Rizio, 371. ſome 
account of his former behaviour, 380, 381. commences a 
favourite of the Queen, 382. ſhe reconciles him to ſeveral 
Lords, with whom he was at variance, 382, 383. he increaſes 
in favour with her, 385. circumſtances concurring in this, 
ibid, he is wounded in attempting to ſeize one of the bor- 
derers, 389. the Queen's extraordinary regard for him on 
this occaſion, ibid. to ſecure adherents he obtains a 2 for 
Morton and his aſſociates, 402. propoſes the reſtoration of 

the popiſh eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 404. his views in this, 
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ibid. 40g. is ſuſpeAted the author of Darnly's murder, 412. 
is charged with it by Lennox, 413. but ſtill favoured by th: 
Queen, 415. appointed governor of Edinburgh Caſtle, 416. 
his trial is hurried on, ibid, remarkable partiality in his favour, 
418, Lennox accuſes bim openly, ibid. comes to his trial 
with a great retinue, 419, 420. is acquitted by a jury, 42c, 
the trial univerſally cenſured, ibid. 421. challenges any that 
would accuſe him, ibid. ſeveral acts of Parliament paſſed iy 
his favour, ibid. 422, he procures an act in favour of the 
reformation, ibid. 423. prevails on ſeveral of the noblcs to 
recommend him as a huſband to the Queen, 427. ſeizes the 
Queen on a journey from Stirling, and Carries her to Dunbar, 
431, 432. his view in this, 432. obtains a pardon under the 
great ſea!, ibid. procures a divorce from his wife, 433. carries 
the Queen to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 434. is created Duke 
of Orkney, 435. and married to the Queen, ibid. is nat 
allowed the title of King, 436. he watches the Queen very 
cloſely, ibid. endeavours to get the Prince into his cuſtody, 
437, 438. is alarmed with an aſſociation of the novles againſt 
the Queen and him, 439, 449. cariies the Queen to the 
caſtle of Borthwick, 441. raiſes forces againſt the confederat? 
Lords, ibid. he marches againſt them, 442, propoſes a ſingle 
combat, 443. this how prevented, 444. takes his laſt farewell 
of the Queen, and is forced to fly, ibid. ſends for a caſket of 
letters from Q. Mary to him, 449. they are intercepted by 
the Earl of Morton. ibid, his miſerable fate, 462, 463. te- 
flections on his conduct, 46,. copy of his divorce from Lady 
Jean Gordon, Appendix — 36 
Bothwell, Francis Stewart, created Earl of Bothwell, ii. 201. 
is impriſoned for conſulting witches, 210, 211. eſcapes and 
attempts to break into the King's preſence, 211. retire» to the 
north, ibid. He and his adherents are attainted, 214. fails in 
an attempt to ſeize the King, ibid. is taken under protection of 
Q. Elizabeth, who ſolicits for him, 216. ſeizes the King's per- 
ſon, 218. forces him to diſmiſs the chancellor, and his other 
favourites, ibid, and to grant him a remiſſion, ibid. his bold 
and inſolent behaviour afterwards, 219. is encouraged by the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, 222. makes another attempt to come at 
the King, 223. is repulſed and obliged to fly to the north of 
England, 224. is abandoned by Q. Elizabeth, and forced to 
fly into Spain and Italy, 228. remains in indigent obſcurity, 


and is never after reconciled to the King ibid, 
Adam, Biſhop of Orkney, performs the ceremony of mar- 
riage of Q. Mary to the Earl of Bothwell 1.435 


Bot hauellbaugh. See Hamilton. ; 
Boulogne, wreſted by the French out of the hands of the Engliſh, 
i. 128. they conſent to reſtore it and its dependencies to the 
French — 3 130 
Beabes, Envoy from Q. Elizabeth, accuſes Lennox of diſturbing 
the peace, ii. 78. is ieſuſed an audience, ibid, is ſent to _ 
| pay 
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rage the conſpirators at Ruthven, g7, to inquire about King 


James's correſpondence with the Pope 253 
Boyd, Lord, his ambitious views in the time of K. James III. 
fruſtrated — _ 37 
—— is prevailed on to join the King's party againſt Q. Mary, 
ii. 22. joins the Ruthven conſpirators — 94 
Brienne, Count de, comes an ambailador from France to witneſs 
the baptiſm of K. James VI. — j. 398 


Bruce, Robert, his claim to the crown of Scotland, i. 10. his 
grandſon aſſerts his right, and vindicates the honour of his 
country, 12. he attempts to reduce the power of the nobles 

47, 48 

— a prieſt, employed by the Kirg of Spain to ſeduce : 
Scotch nobles — — 41, 201 

—— Mr. Robert, a preſbyterian miniſter, performs the cere- 
mony of the coronation of K. James's Queen Il, 208. 

— Edward, abbot of Kinloſs, acquits himielf with addreſs 


and reputation as ambaſſador at the court of England ii. 25 


—— Mr. Robert, a miniſter, his reſolution in retuſing to pub. uh 
the King's account of Gowrie's conſpiracy, ii. 275, is de- 
prived and baniſhed on that account — ibid. 

Buchanan, George, his hiſtory of Scotland, ſome account of, i. 
5. remarks on his dialogue De Jure Regis, 188. alone accuſes 
Q. Mary of a criminal correſpondence with Rizio, 356. ap- 
proved of aſſaſſination, 377, attends the Regent into England 
when called on to accuſe Q. Mary, 492. was one of the pre- 
ceptors of K. James VI. ii. 60, commended for his great 


genius =_ — 309 
Burleigh. See Cecil, | 
Boroughs, when firſt repreſented in Pailiament 11, 192 

Co 


(47 S, John, a declaration of his in name of Q. Elizabeth to 
the Lords of Grange at Lethington, Appendix 405 
Caithneſi, Earl of, his proteſt at the trial of Bothwell for the 
murder of Darnly — — i. 421 
Calvin, the patron and reſtorer of preſby tet ĩan church govern- 
ment — — — 1. 55 
Camden, ſ me miſtakes of his j. 309. 400. 429 
Canongate, near Edinburgh, a Parliament held there ii. 19 
Cardan, ſome account of him, i. 139, 140. his remarkable cure 
of the Biſhop of St. Andrews — ibid, 
Carey, Sir George, ſent ambaſſador from Q. Elizabeth to en- 
courage the conſpirators at Ruthven ji. 9 
—— Robert, ſent by Q. Elizabeth to ſooth K. James after 
the death of his mother, ii. 185. is not permitted to enter 
Scotland, ibid. was the firſt that brought K. James intelli- 
gence of the death of Q. Elizabeth | 297 
Caſket of letters from Q. Mary to Bothwell, ſeized by the Earl of 
Oo4 Morton, 
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Morton, i. 449. her enemies avail themſelves much of them 
ibid. 

Ca//ils, Earl of, joins the King's party _ I. 22 
Caſlelnau, the French ambaſſador, is employed to procure the 
conſent of his court to Queen Mary's marriage with Darnly, 

1. 328, he endeavours to make up the differences between the 
Queen and him, 384, his interceſſion in behalf of Q. Mary 
ti. 132 

Caiherine of Medicis, aſſumes the government after the death cf 
Francis II. her fon, i. 252. her harſh treatment of Q. Mary, 
ibid. her views in behaving more friendly to her, 303, 314. 
hends her whole endeavours to deſtroy the Proteſtants, i. 26. 
her artful conduct with that view — ib d. 
Cecil, his great capacity as a miniſter, i. 237. 262. is employed 
to negotiate a peace with France, ib d. over- reaches the 
French ambaſſador in the treaty of Edinburgh, ibid, a letter of 
his cited to ſhew that Q. Elizabeth had no inteation to inter» 
cept Q. Mary, in her return to Scotland, 271. is appointed 

a cmmiſſioper to the conference at Weftminller, 504. is fert 
by Q. Elizabeth with propoſals to Q. Mary, ii. 11. has an 
interview with her, which excites Q. Elizabeth's jealouſy, 
54. is treated harſhly by Q. Elizabeth for conſenting to 2. 
ary's death — | —— | 184 
— — Sir Robert, ſcn to the former, heads the party agaiuſt 
Eſſex, ii. 279, his character, ibid. 2980. his great afhduity, | 
ibid. enters into a private correſpondence with K. Janes, 286. 
Celivacy of the popiſh clergy, a chief engine of their policy, i. 


148. 175 
Charles V. Emperor, his great power, i. 99. and unlimited am- 
bition, 91, 92, is checked by Francis J. 92 


— K. of France makes a league with Q. Elizabeth, ii. 33. 34+ 
Chatelberault, Duke of, that title conſerred on the Earl of Arran, 
Regent of Scotland, i. 129. his right of ſucceſſion to tbe 
crown of Scotland maintained, 163. enters a proteſtation to 
fave his right, 166, 167, joins the Reformers, in endeavour- 
ing to expel the French army, 196. joins in affociation with 
them, 200, is looked on as the head of the congriegaticn, 
201, His pufillanimity, 216, becomes obnoxious to Q Mary, 
282, deprived of his French penſion, 313. is alarmed at the 
Earl of Lennox's return to Scotland, 322. an accommoda:ion 
brought about by the Queen's influence, ibid. adheres 10 
Murray in oppoſing the Queen's marriage, 348. is pardoned 
on his humble application, but forced to reſide in France, 351. 
his partiſans grumble at Murray's being advanced to ihe 
Regency, 467, 468. returns frem France and heads the 
Queen's adherents, 513, is made her lieutenant- general, 514. 
His reſolution wavering, the Regent commits him prifencr t 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, 515. is ſet at liberty by Kirkaldy, and 
joins the Queen's party, ii. 4. is proclaimed traitor by Lennox 
the new Regent, g. is reconciled to Morton the Regent, 49 
articles of a treaty between them, ibid, His death 57 
„ Church 
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Church. of Scotland, revolutions in it after the union of the 

crowns, ii, 306, 307. See Aſſembly, Clergy. 
Church Lands annexed to the crown by Parliament I, 199 
Clans, the inſtitution and nature of i. 28, 20. 
Clergy, popiſh, their great riches and power, i. 68, 145. were made 
uie of by K. James V. to ſuppreſs the nobles, 70. made a 
conſiderable body in Parliament, 146. their great influence over 
the laity, 147. they ingroſſed learning, ib. and held many of 
the chief employments, ibid, 143. their power increaſed by 
celibacy, ibid. they ſeized the eſtates of the inteſtate, 149. and 
tried all matrimonial and teſtamentary cauſes, 150. become 
obnoxious to the laity, ibid. their great corruptions, whence, 
151. thoſe of Scotland particularly diſſolute, ibid, their weak 
deſence of their tenets, 152. try in vain to impoſe falſe mira- 
cles, 153. their impolicic conduct to the Reformers 172 
=—— — reformed, try in vain to recover the revenues of the church, 
i. 258, 259, 260. procure a demolition of all relics of popery, 
251. a new regulation concerning their revenues, 283—288. 
they are no gainers by it, 289. their ſtipends, wha! in thoſe 
days, ibid, are offended at the moderation of their leaders, 310. 
occaſion a tumult among the people, ibid. 311. more com- 
plaints of their poverty, 323. 402. are jealous of Q. Mary, 
403. the ſmall allowances app inted to ſupport them all, ibid. 
their application for payment of their ſtipends of little effect, 
467. freſh complaints of the deficiency of the funds for their 
maintenance, 529. are put off with fair words and promiſes, 
ibid. 5 30. archbiſhops, &c, introduced among them by Mor- 
ton, it. 42, their prievances under his adminiſtration, 56. 
they approve of the Ruthven conſpirators, 98, by favouring 
them they provoke the King, 109. ſevere laws made againſt 
them, 113, 114. they of Edinburgh fly into England, 114. as 
do ſeveral others that were moſt eminent, ibid. more vigorous 
meaſures againſt them, 120. they obtain no redreſs on the te. 
ſtoration of the exiled Lords, 142, repreſent their grievances 
to Parliament, 188. a maintenance provided for them by Par- 
liament, 190, 197. they prevail to get Preſbyterian government 
ellabliſned by law, 212. their zeal againſt the Popiſh Lords, 
219, 220. 230. their raſh proceedings, 231, 232. they ereft a 
ſtanding Council of the Church, 233. vindicate one of their 
number who declined the civil juritidiction, 235, 236. their 
flanding Council ordered to leave Edinburgh, 237. this occa- 
ſions a violent tumult there, 237, 238, 239. they uſe their ut- 
moſt efforts to ſpirit the people, 241. are deſerted and fly to 
England, ibid. 242, their power greatly reduced, ibid, are 
prevailed on to give up many of their privileges, 245. are re- 
ſtored to a ſeat in parliament, 247. this violently oppoled by 
many of them, 218. but carried in their general Aſſembly, 
24G. thoſe entitled to this privilege are laid under many regu- 
lations and reſtrictions, 256, they are brought under great ſub- 
PTS | jection, 


I 


zection, 255. the revolutions among them fince the Union of 


the Crowns — — 306, 307 


Clinton. Lord, appointed a commiſſiorer at the * at 
Weſtminſler — — 504 
Cockburn, of Ormiſtor, receives a ſupply of money ft from the Engliſh 
to the congregatico, i. 218. is intercepted ard robbed of it, ib. 

Cein in Scotland, ſome acec unt of _ . $101 

Commiſſarics appointed to try Cauſes in place of the Spiritual 
Court, i. 246. they are deprived of all authority 404 

Confeſſion of faith by the Reformers, conſented to by Parliament 

1. 246 

Congregation, the Proteſtants diſtinguiſhed by that name, i 7 
their leaders enter into an aſſociation, 180. are involved in dif- 
ficulties, 215. apply to Q. Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, 216. mo- 
ney ſent them by her, intercepted, 218, make a raſh and deſpe- 
rate attempt on Leith, and are repulſed, ib. 219. are noleſs un- 
fortunate in a ſecord Kirwith, 219. are quite diſpirited and re- 
treat to Stirling, ibid. are joined by the body of the nobles, 
220. their army du indles away, 221. are animated by Knox, 
zbid. they apply again to Q, Elizabeth, 222. their parties ha- 
rafs the French, 227. are aſſiſted by a fleet from England, 229. 

conclude a treaty at Berwick, with the D. of Norfolk, ibid. 
230. the deſign and ſubſtance of this treaty, ibid. negociate a 
peace with France, 238. article: of the treaty, 240. they reap 
advantages from it, 241. See Reformation. 

Covenant, national, framed in defence of the King and Govern- 
ment, ii. 197. the nature and reaſonableneſs of it, ibid. 198, 
the progreſs of it ſince — _ ibid, 

Courteſy of Scotland, what — _ i. 164 

Craig, a miniſter, boldly teſtifies * 9 s marriage with 
Bothwell — j. 435 

Crawford, Capt. of Jordan Hill, e Dumborton Caſlle, 
ii. 15, 16. the difficulties of that enterpriſe — 16 

Earl of, one of the heads of the Spaniſh faction, ii. 196. 

201. offers his ſervice to the K. of Spain, 201. joins in re- 

bellion againſt the King, 204. is forced to ſubmit to him, ib. 


and impriſoned a ſhort time — ibid. 
Crichton, Regent during the minority of fK. 1 II. his "_ 
rous policy — 54 
—— a jeſuit, a L againſt Q Elizabeth diſcovered Yo his 
means — 11. 121 
Criminals, a rte inſtance ; of the difficulty of bringing them 
to juſtice — — — i. 20, 21 


C rec, dv, the French ambaſſador, refuſed to countenance Q. Ma- 
ry's marriage with Bothwell, i. 435. attempts in vain a recon- 
ciliation betu een the Queen and the confederate Lords, 442, 
443. mediates a truce between the King and Queen's party 
in Scotland — — — il, 34 

Crown matrimonial of Scotland, rights conveyed by the grant 

On, 
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of, i. 164. is granted by Parliament to the Dauphin of France, 
166. deputies appointed to carry it, but are prevented, 169. 
is demanded by Darnly — — 363 
Cuningham, Robert, appears at the trial of Bothwell in name of 
the Earl of Lennox, i. 420. demand: a delay, which is refuſed 

| ibid, 

Curle, one of Q. Mary's ſecretaries, is ſeized and carried priſoner 
to London, ii. 154. is produced an evidence againſt her 163 


D 


Dang, Henry, Lord, propoſed as a huſband to Q. Mary, i. 
318. his right of ſucceſſion conſidered, ibid. 3 19. is per- 
mitted to viſit the court of Scotland, 325. arrives there, and 
quickly gains the Queen's heart, 326. his character, 328. diſ- 
guſts ſeveral of the nobles, particularly Murray, ib. 329. cul- 
tivates a familiarity with David Rizio, ibid. 1s deſpiſed on that 
account, 330. grows intolerably inſolent and haughty, 338. 
ſchemes to aſſaſſinate Murray, 340. a plot to ſeize and ſend 
him to England prevented by the Queen, ibid. evidences of 
this, 341, 342. his marriage with the Queen celebrated, 344. 
is honoured with the title of King of Scotland, 345. is im- 
placable with reſpeCt to the exiled nobles, 3506, loſes the Queen's 
affection by his untoward behaviour, 362. demands the Crown 
matrimonial, 363, becomes ſuſpicious of Rizio's ill offices with 
the Queen, ib, his reſolution to be avenged of him encouraged 
by the nobles, 365. articles agreed on between them for that 
purpoſe, 367. heads the conſpirators who perpetrate the mur- 
der, 369. confines the Queen after it is committed, 370. pro- 
hibits the meeting of the Parliament, ib. makes his eſcape 
with the Queen, 371. her hatred to him incteaſes, 379. is 
neglected by her and treated with little reſpect by the novles, 
384. reſolves to leave Scotland, 386. his wayward and ca- 
pricious behaviour, 387. he writes the reaſons of his conduct 
to the Queen, 388. his ſtrange behaviour at the baptiſm of the 
Prince, 399. a falſe reaſon alleged for this confuted, ibid. 
400. retires to his father at Glaſgow, 402. falls ſick there, 
405. conjectures concerning his diſtemper, ib. is neglected by 
the Queen, 406, ſhe afterwards viſits and expreſſes affection for 
him, 408. he is prevailed on by her to come to Edinburgh, 410. 
is lodged in a ſeparate houſe, ibid. he is murdered there, 
411. his character, ibid, a proclamation iſſued for diſcovering 
the murderers, 413. a remiſs enquiry made into it, 413. 421. 
Capt, Blackadder and three others executed on that account, 
449. the confeſſion of Morton the Regent at his death con- 
cerning the murder, ii. 85. a difſertation concerning his mur- 
der, 315, paper of objections of the Court of England againſt 

his marriage with Q. Mary, App. 412. 
David I. K. of Scotland, his profuſion to the church i. 145 
II. troubles during his minority — i. 35 
Daviſon, ſent into Scoiland by Q. Elizabeth, as a ſpy on the ee 
ambaſ- 
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ambaſſador, ii. 101. is ſent to gain Arran's intereſt to Q. Eli. 
zabeth, 118. this he ſoon accomoliſhes, ibid. brings the war- 
rant for Q. Mary's death at Q. Elizabeth's deſire, 173. is 
charged by her with diſobeying her orders, 133. is impriſoned, 
tried, and fined, and loſes all favour, 184. object ons againſt 
him in the cauſe of the late Scottiſh Queen — App. 553 
Diet, Monſieur, is ſent with a fupply of forces to aſſiſt the Frencn 
againſt the Engliſh in Scotland, i. 127, 128. his ſuccels there 
ibid, 

Dijcipline in the Church, the firſt book of, compoſed, i. 258. 
why objected againſt in a convention of the States, ibid. an— 
other attempt in favour cf Church diſcipline fruſtrated ii. 89 
Douglas, the power and property of that family, i. 25. they 
aipire to independency, 36. Will. Earl of, murdered by N. 
James II. 54. his ſon endeavours to teſent it, 5 5. is forced to 
fly into England — — — ibid. 
Wilnam, Q. Mary committed a priſoner to his caft'e of 
Lochleven — — — j. 448 
ä George, brother to the above, aſſiſts the Queen in mak- 
ing her eſcape — — — i. 468, 469 
— Archibald, one of Darnly's murderers, ii. 146. under- 
goes a mock trial for that cr me and is acquitted, ibid. is ſent 
ambaſſador to England, ibid. letter from him to the Q. of 
Scots, Appendix, 432. to the King — — 928 
Drury, Sir William, enters Scotland with an army to ſupport the 
King's party, ii. 6, they join him and drive off the Queen's, 
ibid. he procures a truce between the King and Queen's 
parties, 34. comes with forces to aſſiſt Morton in befieging 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, 50. which is forced to ſurrender 51 
—— Sir Drue, is appointed one of Q, Mary's keepers ii. 124 
Dudley, Lord Robert, recommended by Q. Elizabeth as a huſ- 
band to Q. Mary, i. 314. why a favourite of Q. Elizabeth's, 
ibid. is highly promoted by her, ibid. 315, his ſituation ex- 


tremely delicate, 316. becomes fuſpicions of Cecil 317 
Danbartou Caſtle, ſurpriſed and taken in the King's name by 
the Regent | — ii. 15-17 


Dary, a min ſter of Edinburgh, baniſhed from his charge by K. 
James for his free invectives again: the courtiers, ii, 92. af- 
ter being reſtored, he is driven from it a ſecond time for ap- 
proving the Raid of Ruthven — — 1g 


| E 
Dinburgh, is taken and burnt by the Engliſh, i. 112. 2 

— great tray there between the French and Scots, 132, 133. 
is ieized by the Reformers, 190. its inhabitants are terribly 
alarmed by the French, 218, a treaty there with the French 
and Engliſh, 238, 239. a loan demanded of it by Q. Mary, 
352. which is granted for the ſaperiority of Leith, ibid. the 
tzeaty of, inſiſted on by Q. Elizabeth, 4co, 401. is poſſeſſed 
by the Queen's party, ii, 4. and fortifed by them, 19. the 
City and Caſtle hold out againſt the King's forces, 32. ” 8 
wa 6 | | . 1 ce 
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duced to great ſtraits by famine, 33. are relieved by a truce, 
34. the citizens take up arms to promote the King's marriage, 
205. they riſe again and inſult the King and his miniſters on 
the murder of the Earl of Murray, 211, 212. aſſiſt the King 
againſt Huntley, 223. a violent tumult there on account of 
the Clergy, 237. 240. they are ſeverely puniſhed for it by the 
King, 241. 244+ their miniſters return to their charges, 245; 
246, divided into pariſhes, and number of miniſters increaſed, 
246, they decline publiſhing the account of Gowrie's conſpi- 
racy, 274. all except one, who is baniſhed, are perſuaded by 
the King to do it — — — ibid. 275 
Edward l. of England, deſtroyed the public archives of Scot- 
land, i. 4. is made umpire between Bruce and Baliol, 11. his 
art to acquire the ſuperiority of Scotland, ibid. his wars with 
the Scots under Robert Bruce — 12, 13. 47 
Eglinton, Earl of, is prevailed on to join the King's party, ii. 22 
Elizabeth, her peaceable acceſſion to the Crown of England, i. 
109. ſupports the congregation in Scotland, 216, 217. is ſparing 
in her ſupplies, 217. reſolves to ſupport them on a ſecond ap- 
plication, 222. her good conduct in matters of importance, 
223. motives that determined her to aſſiſt them, ib. 225, 226. 
her deliberate and reſolute conduct, 228, 229. ſends a ſtrong 
fleet to their aſſiſtance, 229. concludes a treaty with them, ib. 
230, her right to the Crown of England aflerted by Francis 
and Mary, in France, 239. obtains advantageous terms for 
the Scots, ibid. is ſolicited by the Parliament of Scotland to 
| marry the Earl of Arran, 250. this ſhe declines, 251. the 
feeds of her diſcontent with Q, Mary, 262, 263. her jealouſy 
of the ſucceſſion, 264. 266. her exceſſive vanity and jealouſy 
of Mary's beauty, 267, 268. her diſſimulation to her, 269. 
refuſes her a ſafe conduct, ibid. evidences that ſhe had no in- 
tention to moleſt Mary in her paſſage to Scotland, 271, ſends 
to congratulate her arrival in Scotland, 277. refuies a con- 
ceſſion made by Q. Mary, 278. her jealouſy of her right be- 
trayed her into mean actions, 279. her reſemblance to 
Hen. VII. ibid. a perſonal interview with Q. Mary propoſed, 
301. ſheartfully declines it, 302. her views in regard to Q, 
Mary's marriage, 306, 307. aſſumes a diſagteeable authority, 
ibid, names one for a huſband to Q. Mary, 314. the different 
qualifications of her miniſters and favourites, ib. 315. diſſembles 
with Q. Mary about her marriage, 315. 317. and likewiſe 
with regard to L. Darnly, 320, affronis Q. Mary by her inſinu- 
ation concerning Lennox, ib. is perplexed about the marriage 
of the Scottiſh Queen, 324, 325. permits Darnly to viſit the 
court of Scotland, 325. affects to declare againſt Q. Mary's 
Marriage to him, 332, 333+ her reaſons for this conduct, 33 2, 
334. her great diſſimuladion in that affair, 339. her harſh aud 
deceitful behaviour to Murray and his aſſociates who had fled 
to her, 350, is ſtruck at hearing of the birth of James VI. 
383. conſents to ſtand godmother to him, ibid. the Parlia- 
ment 
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ment addreſs her to ſettle the ſucceſſion, 391, this greatly em- 
barraſſes hez, ib. 392, 393. ſhe ſooths and gains her Parlia- 
ment, 394. endeavours to accommodate her differences with 

ary, 40. Writes to her to delay the trial of Darnly's mur- 
dercrs, 419, interpoſes in her behaif when a priſoner, 451. her 
ambaſſador is refuſed acceſs to Q Mary, 45 3. ſhe offers aſſiſt- 
ance to the other nobles, 454. her deliberations concerning the 
diſpoſal of Q. Mary on her arrival in England, 477, 478. re- 
ſolves to detain her there, ib, 479, her motives to this con- 
duct, ib, 480. ſends her letters of condolence, and gives or- 
ders to watch her conduct, ib. 481, 492, ſhe gladly accepts 
the office of umpire between her and her ſubjects, 432, 483. 
receives a very preſſing letter from Q. Mary, 48;. her precau- 
tions againſt her, 486. appoints commiſſioners to hear Q Mary 
and her accuſers, 492. her impo: tant fituation on that occa- 
fion, ib. her views in this affair, 494, 495. receives the Re. 
gent's demands, 499. removes the confe:ence to Weſtmigaſter, 
501. her mean artifices to get the evidence of Q. Mary's guilt 
tog the Regent, 508. treats her with greater rigour, 5cg, 
writes a harſh letter to Q. Mary, 510 ſhe diſmiſſes the Regent 
without approving cr condemuing him, 511. but ſecretly ſup- 
ports his party, 512. makes propoſals to the Regent in her fa- 
vour, 5 16. Norfolk's project concealed from her, 520. dil- 
covers and deſeats a rebellion in Q. Mary's favour, 525, 526. 
reſolves to deliver her up to the Regent, 530. her great con- 
cern at his death, ii. 1, continues to encourage factions in 
Scotland, 2, 3, her political conduct with regard to Lennox, 
7—9. is excommunicated, and deprived of her kingdom, &c, 
by the Pope, 8, ſupports the King's party in Scotland, and 
names Lennox to be Regent, . propoſes a treaty of accommo- 
dation between Q. Mary and her ſubje&s, 10. procures a ce!- 
ſation of hoſtilities, ib. ſends propoſals to Q Mary, 11, her 
artifices in the conduct of this affair, ib. 12. appoints commil- 
ſioners to frame a treaty, 13. finds a pretence to render their 
meeting fruitleſs, 15. a marriage propoſed between her and 
the D. of Anjou, 25. declares openly againſt the Queen's party, 
31, concludes a treaty with France, 33. her motives for ne- 
gotiating a peace between the two parties in Scotland, 46. 
is jealous of Cecil's interview with Q. Mary, 54. negotiates a 
treaty between Morton and his adverſaries, 69. her anſwer to 
K. James's demand of a poſſeſſion of an eſtate in England, ib. 
70. a marriage between her and the D. of Alengon propoſed, 
73. interpoſes in behalf of Morton, 78. her meaſures in or- 
der to ſave him, 8i, $2. countenances the conſpirators at 
| Ruthven, 97. is alarmed at a conſpiracy againſt her, 115, 116. 
the deſigns of Q. Mary's adherents againſt her, 117. endea- 
vours to recover her intereſt in Scotland, and gains Arran to her 
intereſt, 118, amuſes Q. Mary with a fruitleſs negotiation, 121. 
a new conſpiracy againſt her, ibid. an aſſociation formed for 


her defence, 122, 123. her ſuſpicions of Q. Mary, ibid. — 
ife 


4 


C 


life endangered by a conſpiracy, 129. this how diſcovered 
and prevented, 130. occaſions an extraordinary ſtatute for her 
preſervation, ib. is in a dangerous ſituation from the propreſs 
of the holy league, 135. endeavours to form a confederacy 
of the Proteſtant Princes, ibid. 136. and to procced with ri- 
gour againſt Q Mary, 137. advarces her intereſt in Scotland, 
and propoſes a league with it, ibid. 138. ſettles a penſion upon 
K. James, ibid. concludes a treaty with Scotland, 144. account 
of Babington's conſpiracy againſt her, 147—150. her dillj- 
mulation after Q, Mary's conviction, 165, 166. her anſwer to 
K. James's interceſſion for her, 169. her farther diſſimulation 
and anxiety, 171. ſigns the warrant for her execution, 173. 
her ſpeech to Daviſon on that occaſion, ib. affects to lament 
Q. Mary's death, 182. ſeveral marks of her artifice in that af- 
fair, 183, 184. ſhe endeavours to ſooth K. James, 184. pro- 
vocations given by her to Spain, 193, 194. prepares to meet 
its reſentment, 195, 196. endeavours to ſecure Scotland, ibid. 
tries to prevent K. James's marriage, 204. ſolicits him to treat 
conſpirators againſt him with rigour, 216. evades the deciſion 
of K. James's right of ſucceſſion to the Crown of England, 250, 
25 1. is diſgulted at ſeveral of his proceedings, 252, 253. 
diſcovers his correſpondence with the Pope, ibid. freſh grounds 
of her ſuſpicion, 279. her conduct with regard to the Earl of 
Eſſex, ibid. 285. her irreſolution concerning his death, 285, 
and great concern after it, ibid. receives ambaſſadors from K. 
James with regard, and increaſes his ſubſidy, 286. her laſt ill- 
neſs, 290. conjectures concerning the cauſes of her melancholy, 
290—293. her death, 293. and character, ibid. 294. declared 
the K. of Scots her ſucceſſor, 296. ſome of her letters, Appen- 
dix, 401. 425. 436, 437. 444: 450+ 45% 471. 490. 
Elphin/?on, ſecretary to K. James VI. deceives him into a corre- 
ſpondence with the Pope, ii. 253. is tried and found guilty of 
high treaſon, ib. and pardoned on the Queen's interceſſion, ib. 
England, the Engliſh ſeize and detain King James I. of Scotland 
long a priſoner, i. 35. the nobles there humbled, 39. had 
early two houſes of Parliament, 82. they invade Scotland, 112. 
their depredations there, 113, 114. u p-ace between England, 
France, and Scotland, 114. invade Scotland again, 121. gain 
a great victory, 122, 123- it proves of little advantage to 
them, 125. they force the Scots into a cloſer union with France, 
126. conclude a peace, 130. an Engliſh fleet arrives in Scot- 
land to aſſiſt the congregation, 228. a peace concluded be. 
tween them, 229, 230. they enter Scotland and beliege the 
French in Leich, 230. are ſeveral times repulſed, 232. cauſes 
of their bad ſucceſs, ib, 233. articles of a treaty of peace, 
241. they quit Scotland, 242. reflections on the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to their Crown, 264—297, the Parliament favours Q. 
Mary's right of ſucceſſion, 391. a league between England 
and France, ii. 33. between England and Scotland, 144. the 
national covenant adopted in England — 198. 
Calailis, 


IN D E X. 

E. fail, with what view introduced — i. 23, 24 

Epiſcopal government in the Church, ſome account cf it, i. 254. 
an attempt to revive it, ii. 42. it is aboliſhed by the Aſembly, 
950. juriſdiction aboliſhed, 212. See Archbifoeps. + 

Errol, Yarl of, one of the heads of the Spaniſh faction, ji. 196, 
h's offers of ſervice to the K. of Spain, 201. appears in rebel- 
lion, 203. is forced to ſubmit to the King, 204. impriſoned 
for a ſhort time, ibid, joins in arother conſpiracy, 214. is 
ſummoned by the King to ſurrender, 216. offers to ſubmit to 


a trial, 220, ſentence pronounced againſt him — 221 
Er ine of Dun, is employed by the Queen Regent to deceive the 
Proteſtants, i. 180, his reſentment of this uſage ibid. 


— Lord, governor of Edinburgh Caſtle, acts a neutral part 
between the Queen Regent and the congregation, i. 220. te- 
ceives the Queen Regent into the Caſtle, 232. is created Earl 
of Mar, 297. See Mar. | 

==——=— Alexander has the chief direQions of the education of K. 
James VI. ii. 60. admits ſome of the nobles to make com- 

laints to him againſt Morton the Regent, 62. is turned out 


of Stirling Caſtle by his nephew the Earl of Mar 66 
Efaeval, the French Envoy, endeavours to obſtruct a treaty be- 


tween England and Scotland — 11. 144 


E/J:x, Earl of, ſet up by the Engliſh Papiſts as a candidate for 


the Crown, ii. 227, heads a party in England, 279. his cha- 
racter, ibid, is greatly diſtinguiſhed by the Queen, ibid. 280. 
favours the K. of Scots, ibid, obtains the offices of Loid Lieu- 
tenant and Commander in Chief in Ireland, ibid. is unſucceſſ- 
ful in that expedition, ibid. receives a harſh letter from the 
Queen, 281. returns to England and is confined, ib d. is tried 


aud cenſured, ibid. endeavours to ſpirit up King James, 282. 


his raſh and frantic conduct, 283, 18again taken into cuſtody, 
284. his death, 285. his fon and aſſociates are reſtored to 


their honours after the acceſſion of K. James — ibid. 
Europe, the ſtate of, at the beginning of the ſixteenth century; 
3 


Excommunication, a terrible engine of the Popiſh Clergy, i. 150 


F 


FEllon, an Engliſhman, fixes the Pope's excommunication of 
Q. Elizabeth on the gates of the Biſhop of London's 0 
lace — — —— — ii. 
Fenelon, M. de la Motte, ſent by the French King to interpoſe 
for K. James when confined by the Ruthven conſpirators, ii. 
101. is forced to return without ſucceſs — ibid. 
Feudal Government, its origin, and ariſtocratical genius, i. 15, 10, 
17, 18. cauſes which limited the power of feudal Monarchs, 7- 


feudal vaſſals liable to few taxes, 18. a remarkable inſtance of 


the feebleneſs of feudal government, 21, 22, the moſt per- 
| : 


1-0 DB: 


fe idea of the feudal ſyſtem, how attained, 45. ſtate of it in 
England, 80—82. and in Scotland _ 8, 79. 80 
Fife, a populous and powerful country, much devoted to the con» 
gregation, i. 227. is deſtroyed and plundered by the French, 
ib. the ſynod of, excommunicates the Archbiſhop of St. An» 
drew: for contumacy, ii. 143, they excommunicate the Popiſh 
Lords — — 220 
Flowaen, the battle of, i. 64. 
Forbes, Lord, with the Earl of Argyle, is ſent againſt the Popiſh 
Lords, ii. 225. are defeated by them ibid, 
Fordun, John de, his hiſtory of Scotland when wrote 1.4 
Forfler, Sir John, warden of the Enyliſh border, a ſcuffle be- 
tween him and the Scots 1, 139 
Fotheringay Cattle, Q. Mary's impriſonment, trial, and death 
there 11. 154179 
France, the conſequences of the ſubverſion of the feudal govern- 
ment there, i. 88, a body of French arrive in Scotland to ſlup— 
port the Catholics, 119. they reduce the caſtle of St. Andrews, 
ibid. another party of them arrive there, 127, 128, their tranſ= . 
actions there, ibid. 131. conclude a peace with England, 130. 
their politic conduct, 131, 132. they leave Scotland, 131. 
their artifices in a treaty of marriage between the Dauphin and 
the Q. of Scots, 162, 163. the Proteſtants endeavour to expel 
the French army out of Scotland, 195. another party of them 
arrive there and fortify Leith, 204. they exaſperate the people 
by their inſolence, ibid. they are ſent againſt the congregation, 
226. they deſtroy and plunder Fife, and are much haraſſed by 
parties of the congregation, 227, 228. are greatly alarmed by 
the arrival of the Engliſh fleet, 228. they return to Leith greatly 
haraſſed and exhauſted, 229. are beſieged there by the Hnę iſh 
and the congregation, 232. they gain ſeveral advantages. ibid, 
234. their motives for concluding a peace, 236. negotiations 
for that purpoſe, 237, 238. articles of the treaty, 239, 240. 
they leave Scotland, 242. the French adviſe Q. Mary to mo- 
derate meaſures, 260. their propoſals by an ambaſſador re- 
jected, ibid. they agree to Q. Mary's marriage with Lord 
Daroly, 328. the licentiouſneſs of their morals 409 
, King of, a copy of his directions ſeat to Scotland, App. 507. 
Francis I. gives a check to the ambitious projects of Charles V. 
i. 92. his fidelity to the Scots, 114. his death 119 
——— II. comes to the crown of France, 1. 199. bis charac- 
ter, ibid. 25 1. is guided by the Duke of Guite and Cardinal 
of Lorrain, ibid, he treats the Proteſtants with great rigour, 
236. his death — 251 


G 


Verdi, Doctor and Gilbert, their notion concerning the law- 
tolneſs of killing heretical excommunicated Princes, ii. 147. 

they join in a conſpiracy to kill Q. Elizabeth, ibid. Gilbert 
being gained by Walſingham betrays his aſlociates, 149, 158. 
Vol, II. P p | 18 


I 


is employ:d to carry on a ſoreign correſpondence wit! 
Q. Mary — — — 151.152 
G/amis, Ludo, is condemned to be burnt for witchcraft i. 50 
—— Lord, chancellor, intimates the King's order to Morton 
to ſurrender the Regency, ii. 63. is killed in a rencounter at 
Stirling _ — — 65 
the tutor of, joins the conſpirators of Ruthven, ii. 94. 
his bold ſpeech to K. James, gz. he, with the other conſpi- 
rators, ſege the Caltle of Stirling and erect their ſtandard, 


111. he is attaipted, and his eftate forfeited 119 
Cages, Bihop of, a note of his concerning the Queen of 
Scotland's dowry, Appendix — — 409 
Glencairn, Earl of, joins the Ruthven conſpirators i. 9 
Gleuuiwdat, the battle of — _ ii. 225 


Cordon, Sir John, a ſcufffe in the ſtreets of Edinburgh between 
him and Lord Ogiley, i. 294. being confined for it, he makes 
his elcape, 295,. when ordered by the Queen to ſurrender 
himſelf, he takes up arms againſt her, ih. 296. is defeated, 
acd, together with his brother, made p:1foner, 299. he is 
beheaded and his brother pardoned — ibid. 

Lord, ſet at liberty — — I. 340 

—— Sir Adam, cxerts himſelf for the Queen's intereſt in the 

no:th, ii. 31. his character and good conduct as a ſoldier 
| 34+ 35 

Gowwrie, Earl of, joins in a conſpiracy to ſeize the King at Ruth- 
ven, ii. 94. is viſited and pardoned by the King after his eſ- 
cape, 104. becomes ſoſpected, and is ordered for France, 111. 
delays his voyage, and is taken into cuſtody, ibid. he is tried 
and executed — — 112 

ichn and Alexander, ſons of the above, their character 
and conſpiracy, ii. 257. the ſurpriſing circumſtances of that 
remarkable tranſaction, 258—263. ſeveral different conjec- 
tures concerning it, 263—275, their dead bodies brought into 
Parliament and condemned, 275. their eſtates and honours 
forfeited, and name aboliſhed for ever, ib. different accounts 
of this affair publiſhed, but not ſatisfactory, 276—278. See 

Neutbven. 

Graham, Sir David, of Fintry, accuſed of a conſpiracy with the 
popiſh Lords in favour of Spain, ii. 215. is convicted and be- 
headed _ — — 216 

Gray, maſter of, ſome account of him, ii. 125. he becomes 
a favourite of K. James VI. ib. is gained to Q. Elizabeth“ 
intereſt, ibid. betrays Q. Mary, 126. perfuades K. James to 
write a harſh and undutiful letter to her, 133. joins with others 
in promoting Q. Elizabeth's intereſt in Scotland, 137. U. 
treachery when ſent to intercede for Q. Mary, 17 1. his baie- 
neſs diſcovered, he is diſgraced, 187. his vain attempt again 
ſecretary Maitland, 188. acts in Italy as a ſpy from the court 
of England, 252. a memorial of his for his Majeſty, Ap- 


pendix, 540 547. to the ſecretary of {tate 8 44 
4 


. 


Suiſe, Duke of, his violent counſels with regard to the Scots, i. 
198, 199. is murdered at the ſiege of Orleans 3's 

— — his intrigues againſt Q. Elizabeth, ii. 116, 117. 1s 
principal promoter of the holy league, 135. 194. drives * 


French King cut of his capital — ibid, 
11 
Addingtoun, ſcized and fortified by the Engliſh, i. 126. is 
relieved by the French — 12 


Hamilton, the riſe of that family, i. 3. arbitrary proceedings of 
Morton the Regent againſt it, ji. 71 72. See Cbatelberault. 
— of Bothwelhaugh, taken priſoner at the bottle of Lang- 

fide, 1. 487. is tried and condemned for rebellion, ibid. ob- 
tains a pardon from Murray the Regent, by the interceſſion of 
Knox, ibid. an account of his murdering Murrav, 5 O—5 32. 
mates his eſcape, 532. is received in triumph at Hamilton, ii. 1 
Mr. Patrick, the fiiſt who ſuffered in Scotland for the 
Proteftant religion — — 1. 170 
Har, ford, Kail of, invades Scotland with an Engliſh army, i. 
112. burns Edinburgh and Leith, ibid, is made Duke of 
Somerſet, and protector of England, 121. See Somerſet. 
Hatton, vice-chamberlain of England, the argument by which 
he pievaiied on Q. Mary to plead at her trial ii. 158 
Henry II. of France, tends forces to aſſiſt the Scots, i. 119. a mar- 
riage propoſed between his ſon the Dauphin and the young * 
of Scots, 127, 128. excites the Scots to invade England, 15 
his N impotition on Q. Mary in the treaty ot marriage, 
162. 163. perſuades his ſon and Q Mary to aſſume the titles 
of King and Queen of Eagland, 175. his death 197 
III. degenerates greatly on his acceiſion to the crown of 
France, ii. 134. enters into a private negotiation with Q, Eli- 
zabetb, 137. interpoſes feebly in behalf of Q. Mary 166, 107 
VIII. of England, by his ſyſtem of reformation be=- 
comes formidable both to Papiſts and Protellants, i. 71. pro- 
poles an interview with Ting James V. ib, is diſappointed 
by him ard declares war azainit Scotland, 72, 73. invaces 
i, but is forced to retreat, 74. his importance as to the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, 93. his influence in Scotland how 
obtained, 95. his ſchemes with regard to it on the death of 
]imes V. 120. were ill, conducted by himſelf, and odious to 
the Scots, 101. His treacherous ſeizute of Scots {hips that 


12 — 


took ſhelter in his ports, 104. attempts to gain the Regency 


by great promiſes, 106. invades Scotland, 112, this being 
ill- conducted turns to no account, ibid. receives and rewards 
the Earl af Lenvox, 113. encourages the murderers of Car- 
Cinal Beatoun, 118. his death and character, ibid. his incon— 


ſiſtent conduct, 174. excluded the Scotch line by his teſta- | 


ment — — ibid. 
Herries, Lord, joins Chatelberault in oppoſing the Regent, i. 
$14. comes to a treaty with him, ibid. he and the Dake are 
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IX. 


committed priſonets to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 815. intimates 
the King's crder to Morton to refign the Regency, 11. 63. ac- 
count of his behaviour in Parliament, Appengix, 385, a letter 


from him to Lord Scroop and Sir F. Knollis 465 
Mickfera, fecretary to the Duke of Norfolk, betravs him by di- 
covering his intrigees with Q Mary ji. 28, 29 


Mig) arcs and H, an attempt to civilize them by King James 
VI. i. 288, reoulatiens for that purpoſe, 1hid. three towns 
endoed with the privileges of royal boroughs ordered to be 


Ioile there — — 28 
Nacken. a pricft of Rheims, maintained the lawfulneſs of kill 
g heretical excommunicated Princes — ii. 147 
. Alexander Lord, thwarts the meaſures of the Duke of 
Albany, Re ent — _ le 37 
— or, ſent by K. James VI. with a ſectet embaſſy to the 
Pope — —— ii. 25 


aba. See Neu. 
Hunjcen, Lord, governor of Betwick, his interview with Arran 
11. 118, 119 
FParilcy, Farl, though a catholic, joins the reformers in oppoſing 
the | rench amv, 1, 196, zthits them only with fair promiſes, 
210. his further concurrence with them, 2434. ſome account 
cf that femilv, 202, 207, his enmity againſt the young Queen's 
miniflers, ibid. hs teſentwent inflamed by an accident, 
294. -appears in an open reh clizon againſt the Queen, 297, his 
plot againſt her miniſters ditsppointed, ibid. breaks out into 
open rebe« (hon, 292, is ttodden to death mn a battle, 209. his 
family proſccuted with the utmoſt rigour, 3co, ſeveral ancc- 
dotes ard conjcAures corcerning his plot, ibid. 301. is at- 
tainted by 2rlament, zog. the attainder repealed, and the 
family refored to eſtate and honours — 422 
—=-— his aitzchment to Boihwell, 415. 427. refuſes to fubmir 
to the Regent, 518. is forced to don, 516. ads as lieutenant 
to the Queen after the Regent's murder, ii. 6, is proclaimed a 
treitor by Lenrox the new Regent, g. receives ſome mom ey 
and promiſes of aſhitance fiom Spain, ibid. 10. agrees to a 
treaty with Morton the Regent, 39. is ene of the heads of the 
Spaniſh fagiop, 196, crgages to the Prince of Parma to ferve 
the Kivgp of Sp:1n, 201. is impriſoned for a ſhort time, 203. 
erects a Rand ard of rebellion, ibid. but forced to fubmit to ihe 
Ning, 204. is again im pritoned, ibid. is ſoon ſet at liberty, 
ibid. receives a cm ion from the Ning, 211, his barbarous 
mu:cer of the Far! of Murray, ibid. is ſummoned to ſurrender 
to juſtice, 212 flies to the mountains, 216. offers to ſubmit 
to a til, 220. ſentence pronounced againit him, 221. fe- 
fuſes to ſubmit, 222. makes another deſperate attempt, but 
is forced to fly — — 224, 225 
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MEFS I. was detafred long a prifoner in England, 1. 35: 


trouvies in Scotland Curing chat time, ibid. 36. was much 
improved 


as was 3 — _* 
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improved by an E mpliſh education. 49. FO. Hs poliev on his re- 
turn to Scotland, $0. his character, ibid. £1. tappreties the 
power of the nobles, ibid, they being exaſperated, confpire 
apainfl, and murder him — 2, 83 
Jane, II. troubles in Scotland during his mingrity, i. 30, z 
his attempts againll the nobles, 5 3. 4. murders the Karl of 
Douglas, 54. procures (eve: al . mu to be paſted, 55, 5s 
reduces the power of the nobles, his dearth 'S, 
——— — ||}, the ſtate of Scotland d 1 Is minority, i. 3. his 
im politic condud, 7. $$. kills one et his brothers, oy is 
invaded by another, 58. is greatly inſulted by his nobles, 
60, his deſpicable minions, ibid. was che till that appointed 
a ſtanding gvard to his perſon, 61, the nobles are provoked to 
take arms again him, 62. is kiiled in a battle againſt chem, 9 
ibid, his character _ —— ibid. 63 | 
— — I. his charaQer, i. 03. is killed in a battle againil the 4 
Englith at Fiowden — — 64 ; 
— \, his minority long and turbulent, i. 35, tranſaRions 
during that time, 04, Gs, affumes the government while very 
young, 66. his character, bid. 67, his tckeme for humbling 
te nobles, 67 —71. is diverted from it by the clergy, , 4. 
takes arms for the defence of his kingdom, - 4. his nobles te- 
fuſing to follow him, throws him into a deep melancholy, 5 — 
27. Which is increaſed by a furpriting defeat of his forces, 56. 
his death, 77. reflections on his conduQ, ibid. 78, he refuted 
an alliance SIT Charles V. Emperor — 0 
MI. his birth, i. 383 his baptiſm, 398. the care of him 
committed to the Earl of Mar, 415. is by him preſerved from 
falling into the hands of Buthaell, 437. is crowned, 457. the 1 
nobles oppteſſed by Morton the Regent, turn thei eyes to him 
for redreſs, ii. 60. his education and diſpoſitions, ibid, 61. he 
; becomes ſuſpicious of the Regent's power, 61. diſcovers 
C early a great attachment to favourites, 74. adopts two of dif- 
' ferent diſpoſitions, ibid. enters Edinburgh w uh great ſolemmty, 
4 76. is by his favourites engaged in unpopular meaſures, 93. 
e 
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04. is ſeized by a party of nobles at Ruthven, gg. and forced 
to receive complaints againſt his favournes, 1b. dijembles 4 
with them, and baniſhes Lennox, 97. is brought to Stirling and 
Holyroodhoulſe, 99. his concern for Lennox's death, ang regard 
for his memory, 100. receives the French ambatlado v great 
reſpet, 101. makes bis eſcape from the coniptato'e, 102 
reſolves to treat them with moderation. 104. viſits Gowi:e and 1 
grants him a paidon, ibid. renews nis tondueſs for Arran, | q 
og, is by him perſuaded to violent mealures againſt the con- 
ſpirators, ibid. his anſwer to a haughty letter from Q EAD th 
on their behalf, 106. is by her int rpoſition tengeted more vio— 
lent againſt them, 107. is provoked by the cle y, 189, his 
Reps to humble them, 112. his protution to Arran, i O, nds 
a new favourite to England againi the baniched lords, 124. 
| devolves the whole regal authority on Arran, 126, 127, writes 
5 an uudutitul leiter to his mother, 133. is thieatencd to be diün- 
| Pp3 herited 
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herited by her, ibid. receives a penſion from Q. Elizabeth, 138. 
is reconciled to the exiled lords, 141. becomes popular by con- 
cluding a tieaty with England, 144, 145. his ſcandalous beha- 
viour with regard to Arch“ Douglas, 146. his endeavours 
to fave his mother's life after her concemnation, 167, 168. 
is greatly incenſed at her death, 184, arguments uſed by the 
Eagliſh miviſters to pacify him, ibid. 185. is forced to ſtiſle 
his reſentment, 185. attempts to unite the nobles, 188, 189. 
is courtcd both by Spain and England, 195, 195%. refolves vi- 
«orouſly to adhere to the latter, 195. takes ſeveral ſteps with 
that view, 1bid. his ſk1]] in the popiſh controverſy, 202. wrote 
a commentary on the Revelations, ibid. his max ms with re- 
ord to popety, ibid., 203. his exceſſive lenity to conſpirators 
againk him, ibid. refolves to mairy the Princeis of Denm + 1k, 
204. arts uſcd to prevent it, ibid. the marriage 15 st 
ed in Norway, 286. paſles ſeveral months in "Denmark, ibid. 
refle ions on his conduct there, ibid. 207. his arrival in Scot— 
land with his Queen, 208. indulges the Pre{byterians, ibid. 20g, 
the ill conſequences of his lenity, ibid. 210. his zeal againſt 
Witchcraft, ibid. is folici:ed by Q. Elizabeth to treat the con- 
ſpirators againſt him with r1gour, 216, 217. is ſulpeRec of con- 
niving with them, 217. is ſwiped and ſeized by Bothwell, 
ibid. 218. ard force1 to comp'y. with his terme, ibid. his lenity 
to Bothwell abuſed, 221. is ſuſpected of favouring the 
popiſh Lords, 222. 1s in new danger from them, 222, delc- 
gates his authority to Argyle aud Forbes agaiult thew, 225. 
goes in perſon againſt them, 226. wattes their lands and gar- 
riſons their caſtles, ibid. his right of the ſucceſũon to the crown 
of England oppoſed by the papiſts, 227, his lenity to them ja- 
cenſes the clergy ard people, 231, 232. is much provoked by 
the obſtinacy of the cleroy, : 235: give: oiders again them, 238. 
is much inſulted, and 1a great danger at Edinburgh. 238—240, 
leaves Edinburgh and proceeds with ſeverity again. Y the citi- 
zens, 241244. acquires abiolute dominion in ecclefiattical 
aſſairs, 245, 246, flrengthens his intereſt iu patlisment, by re- 
ſtoring the ſeats of the eccleſiaſties, 249—249. endeavours with 
ſucceſs to gain a party in England, 250. Increaſes his reputation 
by publiſhing his Baſilicon Doron, 251. is accuſed by Q. Eli- 
zabeth of correſponding with the Pope, 253. this he denies, 
and how accounted for, ibid. 254. other reports conc erving 
this, ibid. is at v3en pains to gain the Roman catho.ic:, 
255, his regulations with regard to the church, 256, 257. the 
mytterious affair of Gowrie's conſpiracy, 2 237 —278. his cau- 
tous behaviour in regard tothe Earl of Effex, 283, ſends am- 
baſſadors to ſuve him, 284. tl ey arrive too late, ibid. he reſtores 
his ſon and «1iaciates to their honours aſter his leceſſion, ibid. 
continues his intrigues in England, ibid. 28 , 259. bis intereſt 
greatly ſtrengthened there, ibid. endeavours to civilize the bigh- 
lands and iſles, 288, 289. is proclaimed King in England, after 
the death of Q. Elizabeth, 295. is proc! lained likewiſe in Scot- 
land, 297, prepares fur his journey to England, 298. enters 
London 


EB 


London, and takes poſſe ſſion of the throne, 299: his char;Ger 
how different from that of Q. Elzabeth, ih. a letter from him 
to Mr. Archibald Douglas, Appendix, 536. curious letter to 
kim from an anknown Engliſh correſpondent 


556 
Inwerngſi caltie, refales to ſurrender to Q. Mary, i. 297. it is 
forced, and the governor puniſhed — ibid; 
Italy, the liberty of, how pretetvcd — i. 85 
K 


KEITH, Sir William, ſent to intercede for Q. Miry whon 


under ſentence, ii. 108, letter from him to ſecretaty Mait- 


land. Appendix _ _ 6.6 
Kent, Earl of, appointed to fee the ſentence again Q. Mary 
executed _ —— ii. 17 


7 + 
Ker of Ferniherſt, ravages England on the murder of Murray the 


Regent, ii. 2. his deſign, 5. has a ſcufſle with the Engliſh 139 
— (320. brother to I. Newbortile, is diſcovered when ready s 
ſail to p:0mate a plot in Spain, it. 214. his ſcheme opened 
ibid. eicapes out of priſon — 217 
K:lagrew, Henrv, his declaration on the peace, Appendix 497 
Kings, feudal, the molt limited of all Princes, i. 15. general 
cauſes of this, 17. their revenues were but mall, ib. 18. had 
no ſtanding armies, 19. and juriſdiction limited, 20. means 
uſed to extend the royal authority, 40. their juriſgi&ion en- 
larged, 42, the extraordinary influence of the Scottiſh Kings 
in Parliament, -8. the reaſon of this — ibid. 84 
Kirkaldy of Grange, owe of the murderers of Beatoun, is recalled 
by the Q Dowager, i. 160. his attainder reverſed in Parlia- 
ment, zog. offers to fight Bothwell in ſingle combat, 443. his 
Interview with Q. Marv, in name of the confederate Lords, 
444. reſcues Maitland from confinement, 525, labours to ſup— 
port the King's authority, and reſlore harmony aſter the mur= 
der of the Regent, 11. 3, 4. accedes to the Queen's party, 4. 
provides for a ſiege by increaſing his gartiſon and fortifyin,, 
Edinburgh, 18. proclaims Lennox's authority unlawful and 
vſurped, 19. attempts in vain to prevent a meeting of the 
Parliament, 20, forms a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the King's 
party, 23. is at firſt ſucceſsful, but afterwards deſeated, 23. 
comes near to an agreement with Mar the Regent, 39. a trea:y 
with Morton breaks it off, 47-49. fires upon Edinburgh from 
the caſtle, 48. is beſieged by the Regent, affiſted by the Eng- 
liſa forces, 50. is forced by mutiny of the garrifoa to capitu- 
late, 51. ſurrenders to Drury the Engliſh general, ibid. is by 
order of Q. Elizabeth delivered up to the Regent, 53. he and 
his brother are executed — ibid. 
Knollyt, Sir Francis, ſent by Q. Elizabeth with letters of condo- 
lence to Q. Mary on her arrival in England, i. 430, ſome of 
his letter, Appendix —_ 405—47 2-477 
Knox, John, a famous reformer, his character, i. 134. after being 
{ome time abroad, he is recalled by the perſecuted P:oteltants, 
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181. inflames the multitude at Perth with rage againft the Pa- 

piſts, ibid., his novnon concerning the government of women 
whence 189%, his reſidence fixed in Edinburgh, 194, com- 
Plains of the lnkew armneſs of the refo' mers, 20 8. his Opinion 
to tie contention of reformers that it 1s lawful to reſiſt and de— 
1 tvranncal Princes, 210. anmates and revives the de- 
ſpon-'1ng Congregation, 221, 222, complains of the negle of 
the :etormers in providing maintenance for their preachers, 
248, recommends tine Genev a model of Church Government, 
256. propoſes ſupetintendants in the church, 257. compoſes the 
hrt book of di{copline, 258. renounces friendſhip with the Earl 
of Murray for his maderation, 410, is tried for encouraging a 
motin among the people, and acquitted, 312. popiſh judges 
concur im this deertion, ibid. is publicly accuſed by Maitland 
o! preaching {edrious dot ine cor cerning reſiſtance, 324 
characteis of the two diſputants, 1h, ayproved of ſeveral in- 
ſtances of affaſination, 177. agrees io ſome regulations con— 
cer ning the election of Biſhops, ii. 43. his death and character, 
44, 45- his eulogium by Morton the Regent, 45. articles 
ſent by him to the general aſſembly, Appendix, 496. ſpeci- 
men ot his eloguence — 560 


L 
Lr. the battle of — — . 474 


Laurtan, caidinal, is ſent as a nuncio from the Pope with 
a preient to Q, Mary of Scotland, i. 395. is ſtopped at Paris 


J 0 

League, holy, a confederacy of Roman catholic fo called, ii. TH 
Was un werte ily ag? eed to by them all over Europe ibid. 
Learning. the revival of, promotes the retormation le 143 
Leiceſter, f ail of, 1 ted a commiſſioner to the conſerence at 
Weltminſter — — 1. 504 


Leirb burnt by the Engli TY . 112. ſortißed by the French, 204. 
buticged by the Englith, 230 Q. Mey lands there om 
France, 271. the ſuperority of it grantec by her to Edinburgh, 
352, 15 ed and fortifed by Morton che Regent 1, 19 

Lenox, Farl of, arrives in Scocland from France, i. 105 is much 
courted by cardinal Beatoun, ibid, his pretenſions to the ſuc— 
cefſion. how founded, 109, reſents Beatoun's deceitfulneſs to 
kim, 110. heads the refo: mers ard the advocates for the Eng- 
ſk «lliance, 111. iv: prifes the Regent and cardinal, ibid. is 
outwitited by the cardinal, ib:d, continues alone in the in— 
tereſt of England, 113. is forced to fiy to that court, where 
he 1s rewarded, ibid. is married to a niece of K. Henry' s, by 

which he became father to a rice of Kings, 1bid, his clain 
to the ſucceſſion, 318. is imprii.oned tor a ſecret correſpor. dence 
with Q. Mary, 319. is invited fecreily by her to return to Scot- 
lard ibi arrives in Scotland, and is received with great fa— 
miliarity by her, 321, 322. his forfeture is repealed, and he is 
reſtored to his eſtate aud honours by the Parhament, I” his 
ady 


L 
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lady (ent priſoner to the Tower of London, 314. and treated 
with rigour, 439. he infilts og the proſecution of his fon Dara- 
ly's murderers, 414 charges Bothwell with it, ibid. the profe- 
cation is husried. 416, he craves a delay, which 1+ retuied, 
418. he1s left alone init, ibid., folicits Q. Elizabeth's intereſt 
to obtain a delay, 419. infiits on it by proxy at the tral, but is 
over-ruled, 420, being apprehentive of dinver he thes to— 
wards England, 4 2 his conntets accuſes ., Mary of the mur- 
der to Q. E abet, 483. he appears at the contercnce at Weſt= 
minſter, and accuſes Q. Mary of the murder upon oath, o. 
returas to Scotland protected by an Engoſh ar av, u. 6. is cleR- 
ed Reyent, g. his progreis againit the Quegu's party, ibid. ap- 
points commiſſioners t frame a treaty with thote of the Queen, 
13 ſorpriſes Dumbarton cattle, 1G7— 17. joins the Earl Nor- 
ton at Lenh, 19 holds a Parliament in the Canon ate, ibid, 
another at Sterling, 22. he is ſwrpriſed and killed there 24 
Lenox, Lord Aubigny, his chat aget, .. 74, joins with the King's 
other new favourite to undermine Morton, 56. renounces Pos 
pery, 77. Q Einzibeth demande him to be removed tom the 
privy council, 78. is acculed bv her ambafla h, 82. Arran 
tries in vain to ſupplant him, 82, is commended by K James 
at che requeſt of then bles to leave the 1ngdom, 97. puts off 
his departure on various pretences, 97, 98 returns unwilliugly 
to France, where he ſoon dies, q. his memory vindicated and 


much rega:ded by the King, 170. died a Protellant ibid. 
—— Earl of, left as the King's heutcnant im the north after 
diſperting che popiſh Lords — — ii. 226 


Leſlie, Norman, murders Cardinal Bea oun, 1. 110. he and his 
atiociates keep poticfiion of the caſtle of vt, Andrews, 117. 
makes a truce with the Regent, 118. are encou aged by 
Hen, VIII. — — id, 

Biſhop of Roſs, is Unt by the Catholics in Scotland © 
engage Q. Mary in their mtereſl, i. 289. bi propotals to her 
rejeRed, ibid. 260. his negotiations in England in favour of 
Q. Mary, u. 27. is confined long in the Lower, aud atter= 
wards is baniſhed England — 30 

Linaſay, Lord, carries the propoſal from the confederates to Q. 
Mary, that ſhe ſhould relign the government, i. 457+ Joins 


the Ruthven conſpirators — | — 11. 9 
L1chlewin caſtle, Q Mary committed a priſoner there, i. 448. 
her eſcape from thence — +, 008 
Lord, letters to and from him, Appendix 00 


Legan of Reltalrig, an alleged accomplice in Gowrie's confpi- 
racy, 11, 204, 205, is tied, and his eſtate forfeited long after 
his death _ — — ibid. 205 

Lords confederite, aſſociate againſt Bothwell and Q_ Mary, i. 
439. raiſe forces againſt them, 425, publiſh the mouves of 
their conduct, 440. prevail on the Queen to ſurrender to them, 
444. aſſume tne title of Lords of the fecret council, and the 
royal authority — — 448 

 Leoras, 
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Loras, popiſh, conſpire againſt K. James, ii. 201. are treated by 
him with great lenity, 203. form a new conſpiracy, 214. the 
King proceeds againſt them, 215. more of his lenity to them, 
219. freſh dangers from them, 223. they receive money from 
Spain, 224, zeal of the clergy againſt them, ibid. are declared 
guilty of treaſon and their eſtates forfeited, 225, defeat the 
King's army, 226. are diſperſed on the King's approach, 
227. go abroad and give ſecutiiy to keep the peace, ibid. re- 
tuin to Scotland, and petition for leave to reſide in their own 
houſes, 232. this granted by a convention of eſtates, ibid. 
recant their errors and are abſolved from excommunication, 
246. relapic, and ate again reconciled to the church of Kome, 
ibid, are re{tored to their eſtates and honours 2 
Lorrain cardinal, gets ſome of the belt benefices in Scotland, 1. 
168 
Princes of, their ambitious views, i. 173. inſligate the 
Dauphin and Q. Mary to take the titles of King and Queen 
of England, 175. reſolve to invade England, 176. and to 
check the Reformation in Scotland, ibid. the Cardical's great 
influence over the young King, 159. drives the Queen 
Regent of Scotland to violent meaſures, 205. their violences 
occaſion a conipiracy againit them, 237. are forced to with- 
draw their troops from Scotland, ibid. they inſult the Scottiſh 
ambaſſador, 250. have great power over the young King and 
Queen, 251, 252. are forced to contract their views on the 
death of the King _ — 253 
Luther, a bold and principal promoter of the Reformatior, 1. 
143. the rapid progreſs of his doctrine _ 144 
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AJ OR John, his hiſtory of Scotland, ſome account of, i. 5. 
Maitland of Lethington, ſecretary to May Queen Regent, 
leaves her ſervice and joins the Congregation, i. 220. his cha- 
racter, ibid, 221. is ſent by them ambaſſador to Q. Elizabeth, 
222. {ends them aſſurances of her protection, 220. is ſent by 
Q. Mary to the court of England, 277. makes a conceſſion to 
Q. Elizabeth, ibid. 278. zccompuanies Q. Mary in a progreſs to 
the north, 295. he is employed by Q Mary to dere a perſonal 
interview with Q. Elizabeth, 301. publicly accuſes Knox of 
preaching ſeditious doctrine concerning teſiſtance, 324. inti- 
mates to Q Elizabeth the intention of Q Mary to marcy Dara- 
ly, 331. prudently conceals her reſentment from Q. Elizabeth, 
3234. Propoſes moderate meaſures with regard to Q. Mary when 
imprifoned, 454. attends the Regent when called on to accule 
her in England, 402. he diſapprovés of this meaſure, ibid. his 
intrigue with the Duke of Norfolk, 497. 517, 518. is impri- 
ſoned by the Regent, 524. is relieved by Kitkaldy, and ſecured 
in the cattie, 525. prepoſes a coalition of the two parties aſtec 
the murder of the Regent, ii. 3, accedes tothe Queen's party, 4+ 
is Ceprived of his office of ſecretary, and proclaimed traitor, 9+ 
15 
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is attainted in a Parliament of the King's party, 20, agrees 
with Mar, 39, 40. his views in retuſing a reconciliation with 
Morton the Regent, 47, 48. rejects overtures of a treaty with 
him, ibid, is befieged by him in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 51. is 
forced to capitulate and ſurrender to the Englith general, ibid. 
to avoid the Regent's reſentment he diipatches himielf, 53. 
ſeveral of his letters, Appendix — ii. 487. 530 

Maitland, Sir John, is made ſecretary for Scotland, ii. 157. cou- 
curs with others in promoting Q. Elizabeth's intereſt there, 
ibid. attempts againſt him by Capt. James Stewart, late Ar- 
ran, 188. they prove abortive, and he 1s advanced to be chan- 
cellor, ibid. an attempt to remove him from that office, frui- 
trated, 203, his death, 229. a copy of veries in honour of 
him wrote by the King — — ibid. 

Jar, Ea of, that title conferred on the Prior of St. Andrews, 
i. 293. accompanies the Queen in a progreſs to the north, 295, 
he and bis aſſociates narrowly eſcape aſſaſſination, 296, 297. 
is created Earl of Murray, 298. See Murray. 

— the title is conferred on L. Erſkine, 297. the perſon of 
the young Prince put into his hands, 415, his refolution in 
preſerving him from Bothwell, 437. is choſen Regent, ii. 24. 
I:bours to bring about a gereral peace, 38, is thearted by 
Morton and his afiociates, 40, dies of melancholy, ibid, his 
charaQter, ibid. his merit and Integrity was acknuwle iged by 
both parties — — ibid. 

= the young Earl, being impoſed on by Morton, turns out 
his uncle from the caltle of Stirliog, ii. 66. joins the Ruthven 
conipirators, 94, he with the others ſeize Stiching caſtle, 
and erect their flandard, 111. is attainted and his eltate for- 
feited, 119. is pardoned, and reſtored to eſtate and honours 141 

March, countels of, her infamous marriage with the Earl of 
Arrin ii. 88 

Mary ot Guiſe, Q. - Dowager of Scotland, cakes a conſiderable 
thare in the government, i. 126. is much addicted to the French 
intereſt, ibid. projects a marriage of her daughter to the Dau— 
phin of France, 127, becomes init; vumental in promoting the 
Reformation, 136. aſpires to the oflice of Regent, ibid. 137. 
promotes diſafeQicn to the preſent one, and favours the re- 
frmers, I 37, 138, viſits the court of France, 1358. returns 

Scotland to take poſieſſion of the Regency, 139. after ſome op- 
poſition ſhe brains it, 141. confers ſeveral oth.es of troit vpon 
itrangers, 155. Propotes to lay a tax upon land, 156, 15 
forced to drop it, 157. tries in vain to excite a war with Eng- 
land, ibid. the nobles vigorouſly oppoſe her mealures, 159. 
treats the reformers with great denen 1560. obtains a con— 
ceſſion from the Parliament in favour of the Dauphin, 165. her 
artful macagement of the reformers, 167, 165. beltows> the va- 
cant benetices on foreigners, 168. ſhe alters hs conduct to the 
reformers, 173: remonRcances againſt the violent n.eafures of 

the Princes of Loriaing 177+ is perſuaded by them to perle- 
cute 
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cute the reformers, 178. her raſh anſwer to their remonſtrance, 
ibid. 179. ſummons their preachers to appear before her, ibid. 
breaks a promiſe ſhe had made them, 180. marches with an 
army againſt them, 182. concludes a treaty with them, 183, 
this ſhe again breaks, 184. her ſeverity at Perth, ibid, her 
ſcheme diſcovered, ibid, 186, ſhe goes to attack them, ibid. 
has again recourſe to negotiation, 187. ſhe is ſtartled at their 
demands and pets time to anſwer them, 189. violates another 
treaty, ibid, loſes Perth and forced to abandon Stirling and 
Edinburgh, ſhe retires with precipitation to Dunbar, ibid. 190. 
marches to attack the reformers at Edinburgh, 194. gains time 
by her artifice, ibid. makes another treaty with them, ibid. 195. 
her artifices to undermine the Prior of St. Andrews, 202. the 
abſurdity of her ſcheme, ibid, 203. gets a reinforcement of 
French troops, who fortify Leith, 204. ſhe diſiegards a remon- 
ſtrance of the reformers, 205. is influenced by French coun- 
ſellors, and perſuaded to violent meaſures, ibid. retires to Leith 
on the approach of the reformers army, 207. her prudent and 
artful conduct there, ib. her haughty and imperious anſwer to 
a freſh remonſtrance from them, 208, is, by a convention of 
them, deprived of her office of Regent, 211. the foundation of 
this ſentence, ibid. foments differences among them, 215. is 
deſerted by her principal ſecretary Maitland of Lethington, 
220, ſends French troops againſt the refurmers, 226. retires 
into the caſtle of Edinburgh on the approach of the Engliſh, 
231. her death and character, 234. repented of her violent 
meaſures, 235. liſtened to the inſtiuctions of a reformed preacher 


236 
Mary Queen of England, her perſecuting reign, i. 142. her 
death — — — 169 


— Queen of Scots, born, i. 97. a propoſal to marry her to Ed, 
VI. 100. ſne is demanded by Henty VIII. 101. her marriage 
to the Dauphin of France propoſed, 127. a treaty for that 
purpoſe concluded, 128, 129. ſhe is ſent to be educated in 
France, 129. the fatal conſequence of this, ibid, is impoſed 
on by the artifices of the French in the treaty of marriage, 162. 
her marriage celebrated with great pomp, 163. they take the 
title of King and Queen of England, 175. ſhe makes conceſ- 
ſions to the Congregation, 238, 239. declares Q Elizabeth's 
right to the crown of England, 239. the acquires an entire 
aſcendant over her huſband, 251. the is overwhelmed with 
great affliction on his death, and retires to Rheims, 253. ſhe is 
invited by the convention to return to Scotland, 258. an emiſ- 
ſary from the catholics in Scotland propoſed violent meaſures to 
her, 259. ſhe is determined to moderation by the French and 
the Prior of St. Andrews, ib. 2Co. is prevailed on to prevare 
for her return to Scotland, 261. the origin of the diſcord be- 
tween her and Q, Elizabeth, 1bid. 262, her pretenſions to the 
crown of England, 263. is envied on account of her beauty, 
267. demands a ſafe condud from Q. Elizabeth, which is re- 
fuled, 209. ours France with great 1eluCtance, ib. 270, lands 
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at Leith, 271, is much affected by the change of her ſituation, 
ib. ſeveral diladvantages attending her acceſſion, 272, 273, 
ſome circumſtances to her advantage, 273, 274. her accom- 
pliſhments of body and mind, ib, the ſervants of her chapel in- 
ſulted, 275. procures the free exerciſe of her religion, ibid. 
iſſues a proclamation in favour of the Proteſtants, 276, em- 
ploys them ſolely in the adminiſtration, 277. attempts to gain 
Q. Elizabeth's favour, ibid. mak-s a conceſſion to her, 278. 
which is rejected, 279. ſhe mak++ her public entry into Edin- 
bu gh, 280. an inſuit offered to her religion on that occaſion, 
ib. diſcourages the attempts of the paviits to gain her favour, 
282, her averſion to the family of Hamilton, ibid. makes a 
progreſs into the north, 295, 296. her miniſters narrowly eſ- 
cape aſſaſſination, 296, 297, is refuſed acceſs to the caſtle of In- 
verneſs, 297. when in the utmoſt con!teruation is relieved by 
the Monros and other. clans, ibid. her forces defeat Hunt- 
ley's rebeilion, 299. ihe defires an interview with Q. Elizabeth, 
301. negoriations conce!nivg her marriage, 303. is ſolicited by 
different Princes, 303, 394+. hr deliberations concerning it, 
305. is forced to bear the authoritative behaviour of Q. Hliza- 
beth, 307, 308. to pleaſe her ſubjects, determines againſt a fo- 
reign alliance, 308. determines not to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, 309. further negotiations for her marriage, 313. diſ- 
covers the views of Catiacine of Medicis, ibid. 314. Lord Ro- 
bert Dodley recommendad to her as a huſband by Q. Eliza» 
beth, 314. ſhe is highly offended at this, 315, diſſembles with 
. Elizabeth, 317. entertains thoughts of marrying Lord 
Daruly, 318. ſhe recalls Lenox, 319. is affronted at a letter of 
Q. Elzabeth's, 320, her prejudic2 againſt the reformed, and 
zeal for the catholic religion, 323. is taken with Darnly at firſt 
ſight, 326. is greatly moved at Q. Elizabeth's inſulting erafti- 
neſs, ib. 27. negotiates with the court of Rome for a diſpenſa- 
tion to marry Darn'y, ibid. and the conſent of the court of 
France, 328, impoſes on Kandolph, but applies to Q. Eliza- 
beth for conſent to her marriage, 33 1. which ſhe affeRs to re- 
fule, 332. in reſentment ſh2 propoſes to ſend an angry meſſage 
to Elizabeth, which Maitland prevents, 334. juſtifies her con- 
duct to the Engl ſh ambaſſador, 335. endeavours to get Mur- 
ray's conlent, 335. courts the pope's protection, and receives a 
ſubſidy from him, 337. her great addreſs in gaining the conſent 
of her ſubjects, 339, 340. prevents a plot againſt Darnly, ibid. 
ſummons her vaſſals to take arms againſt Murray, 342. and him 
to appear before her, 344. her marriage with Darnly celebrated, 
ibid. ſhe confers the title of King of Scots upon him, 345. this 
ſtep cenſured, ib. her reſentment againſt the malecontents, 346. 
ſhe marches agaialt them, 347. rejetts the interceſſion of Q. 
Elizabeth in their behalf, 348. continues her march againſt the 
re bels, bid. her conduct and courage on that occaſion, io. 349. 
drives them out of Scotland, ibid. her further reſentment 
againſt them, 350, 35 1. has recourle to ſeveral devices to raile 
| money, 
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money, 352. her proſperity promotes her religion, 35 3. her 
deliberations concerning the exiled Lords, 355. determines 
to treat them with lenity, 357. is diverted from this by 
her religion and French influence, 358, 359. this the ſource 
of her after-misfortunes, 360. her intention to reſtore popery, 
351. is diſgulled with Darn!y's inſolent behaviour, 362, her 
familiarity with Rizio offends the King, 365. vindicated 
from any criminal correſpondence with Rizio, 366, 367. uſes 
her utmoſt endeavours to prevent his murder, 369. ſhe is con- 
fined by the conſpirators, 370. ſhe gains the King, and el- 
capes from them, 371. is reconciled to the exiled nobles, 372. 
her hatred to Daraly increaſes, 379, 280. and favour for Both- 
well commences, 380. extingutſhes ſome domeſtic feuds among 
the nobles, 382. is delivered of her ſyn James VI. in the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh, 383. invites ſeveral foreign princes to his bap- 
tiſm, 384. continues to treat Darnly with negleR, ibid. her 
attachment to Bothwell increaſes, 385. prevents Darnly's in- 
tended flight, 387, 388. viſits the borders, 388. an inſtance of 
her regard for Bothwell on that occaſion, ibid. how ſhe rivalled 
Q. Elizabeth, 300. her right of ſucceſſion favoured by the 
Engl:ſh parliament, 391. ſhe endeavouis to avail herſelf of that 
opportunity, 393, 394. ſhe takes an extraordinary ſtep in fa- 
vour of popery, 395. receives a preſent from the pope, but 
ſtops his nuncio at Paris, 396. endeavours ta procure a better 
ſubſiſtence for the reformed clergy, 307. her averſion to the 


King exceſſive, becomes melancholy, ibid. goes to Stirling 


to celebrate her ſon's baptiſm, 398. is greatly offended at 
the King's behaviour on that occaſion, 399. reſtores the 
popiſn eccleſiaſtical juriſdidion, 404. her neglect of the 
King duting his ſickneſs, 406, the breach between them 
becomes irreparable, ibid. 407. ſhe viſits kim at Glaſgow, 
ibid. the motives of her diſſimulation on that occaſion, 
408, 409. prevails on him to come to Edinburgh, 410. 
her ſuſpicious behaviour to him there, 411, ilues a pro- 
clamation for diſcovering his murderers, 413. is ſuppoſed to 
have been acceſſary to it, ibid. 414 is charged with it abroad, 
as well as at home, ibid. goes to viſit her ſon at Stirling, 431. 
is met on her return by Bothwell, who ſeizes and carries her 
to Dunbar, ibid. 422, this ſuppoſed with her conſent, ib:d. is 
conducted to Edinburgh, 434. and married to Bothwell, 435. 
ſends an apology to the courts of France and England, 430. 
her conduct cauſes a general indignation againſt her abroad, 
438. is alarmed ata com bination of the novles againſt her, 439. 
ſhe publiſhes a manifeſto to vinvica'e her conduct, 440. is con- 
ducted to the caftle of Borthwick, 441. marches with Both- 
well's forces againſt the conſederate Lords, 442. an attempt cf 
an accommodation proves vain, ibid. 443. is forced to fur- 
render to the confederates, 444. is inſulted by the ſoldiers and 
mob, 445. is carried to Edinburgh, where many abuſes are 
offered her, ib. is ſent a priſoner to Lochlevin Caſtle, 448. Q. 
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Rlizabeth interpoſes in her behalf, 451. the Eoglich ambaſſa- 


dor is refuſed acceſs to her, 45 3. various propolals among the 
confederates concerning her, 454, 485. they oblige her to 
reſign the goverrment, 455. different reaſonings on this 


meaſure, 468-401. 1s much moved with the freedom o 


the Ear] of Murray, 462. her party among the nobles be- 
come diſpirited, 404. her reſignation of the Crown accepted 
by the parliament, and her impriſonment declared lawful, 460. 
her letters to B-thwell read, and ſlie declared acceſſary to the 


| Kiog's murder, 1b. eſcaves from Lochlevin, 468, 469. ar- 


rives at Hamilton, 469. 1s attended by many nobles and a nu- 
merous army, 409, 470. an aſſociation ſigned in her defence, 
ibid. her imprudence in hazarding a batte. 473, her army 
defeated by the confeterates, ibid. her precipitate flipht into 


| Galloway, 474. raſhly deter.nines to retire to England, 475. 


goes thither againſt the advice of her attendants, 1b, 476. ar- 
rives at Carliſle, 477. writes to Q. Elizabeth, imploring her 
good offices, ibid. receives letters of condolence from her, and 
demands admittance into her preſence, 480, 481. this refuſed, 
ard why, 481. offers to ſubmit her cauſe to Q Elizabeth, ibid. 
is much deceived in her expectation from this, 484. and offend- 
ed on diſcovering the artiſices of Q. Elizabeth, 485. earneſtly 
ſolicits to be admitted into her preſence, ibid, ſhe is carried to 
Bolton Caſtle, 488. chagrined at finding herſelf a priſoner, 
488. agrees to an inquiry into her conduct, ibid. her diſſimu- 
lation with regard to religion, 499. commiſſioners appointed 
to appear in her name, 491. her chief view in this affair, 
493. conſents to moving the conference to Weltminſter, 301. 
ſhe is carried to Tuthbury in Staffordſhire, 502. is much 
offended at the regard ſhewn the Regent, and recals her conſent 
to the conference, 303. the accuſations againſt her produced by 
the Regent, 504. 1s accuſed likewiſe by the Earl of Lenox, 
cob. her commiſſioners refuſe to anſwer, and demand a per- 
ſonal interview, ibid. 507. they proteſt againſt future proceed- 
ings, 597. a ſuſpicious circumſtance againſt her, ib, 508. her 
commiſſioners withdraw from the meeting, ibid. her reſolute 
anſwer to a harſh propoſal of Q. Elizabeth, 5 10. avoids any 
farther progreſs in the inquiry, 5 11. is enraged at the proceed = 
ings, and propoſes deſperate meaſures, 512, $13. ſpreads chi- 
merical conjectures with that view, 513. propoles a divorce from 
Bothwell, 516. is influenced by the D. of Norfolk's ſchemes, 
$17. exchanges many letters and love-tokens with him, 518, 
conſents to propoſals from the Engliſh nobles, 520. their views 
in this tranſaction, 519—521. a rebellion by her adherents 
againſt Q. Elizabeth, 525. is removed to Coventry, 527. Q. 
Elizabeth thinks of delivering her up to the Regent, 529. this 
project how diſappointed, 530. acceſſion of ſeveral to her 
party after the murder of the Regent, ii. 5, 6. they endeavour 
to foment a war with England, ib. her authority proclaimed 
at Linlithgow, 6. her parties defeated by the new Regent, g, 
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10. ſhe anſwers propoſals by Q. Elizabeth, 11. attempts in 
vain to get foreign aſſiſtance, ibid. 12. appoints commithoners 
to frame a treaty for her liberation, 13. this proving ſruitleſs, 
ſhe is more ſtrialy confined, 14. the invalidity of her reſigna- 
tion declared in a parliament held by her adherents, 20. act of 
parliament in England to curb her and her party, 25. ſhe 
looks for protection from the King of Spain, 26, is denied the 
privilege of an ambaſſador at the Court of England, 30. is 
more cloſe confined and watched, ib. proceedings againſt her 
in England, 35. her intereſt neglected by the French, ibid. is 
hurt by the Maſſacre at Paris, 37, 38. her adherents divided 
into two factions, 46. one of them joins with Morton the Re- 
gent, 39. review of the characters of her adherents and oppo- 
nents, 52, 53. her fotlorn ſituation, 53. is carried to Buxton 
Wells, 54. loſes ſeveral of her friends by deat", 56. ſends a 
letter and preſents to her ſon, 73. her meſſenger, why diſmiſſed 
without ſeeing him, ibid, her uneaſineſs at his confinement by 
the Ruthven conſpirators, 100, complains to Q. Elizabeth of 
her hard uſage, ib. 101. and begs her interceſſion for the King 
her ſon, ibid. Throgmorton's conſpiracy in her favour, 115— 
117. a fruitleſs negotiation with Q. Elizabeth, 121. is alarmed 
at an aſſociation in defence of Q. Elizabeth, 123. is committed 
to more ſevere keepers, 124. betrayed by Lord Gray the Scotch 
ambaſlador, 125, 126. a ſtatute for the preſervation of Q. Eli- 
zabeth, proves fatal to her, 130. is more rigorouſly treated, 
131. her complaints to Q. Elizabeth diſregarded, 132. is, by 
the French ambaſſador's intereſt, removed to Tuthbury, ibid. 
is undutifully treated by the King her ſon, ibid. 133. her paſ- 
ſionate complaint to the French ambaſſador on that occaſion, 
ibid. threatens to diſinherit him, ibid, ſeveral diſcoveries al- 
leged againſt her, 151, 152. ſhe is guarded with unuſual vi- 
gilance, 153. her domeſtics, papers, &c. are ſeized, ibid. ſhe 
is conveyed to Fotheringay Caſtle, 154. deliberation concern- 
ing the method of proceeding againſt her, 155, 156, 1s ſuſpi- 
cious of poiſon or private murder, 156, vindicates herſelf to 
the D, of Guiſe, ibid. the commiſſioners for trying her arrive 
at Fotheringay Caſtle, 157. her ſpirited ſpeech when refuſ- 
ing to plead, ibid, is at length prevailed on, 158. ſhe pro- 
teſts againſt the authority of the court, ibid. the accuſation 
againſt her, 159. her defence, 159—162, her ſentence, 162. 
irregularities in her trial, 163. her ſentence is confirmed by 
parliament, 164. who demand the execution of it, ibid, France 
interpoſes feebly in her behalf, 166, the ſentence againſt her 
publiſhed, 169. ſhe is treated with the vtmolt rigour, ibid. 
her laſt requeft to Q, Elizabeth, 170. refuſes the aſſiſtance of 
a Proteſtant Biſhop or Dean, ibid. artifices uſed to inflame 
the people againſt her, 172. her behaviour at her death, 
175—179. ſentiments of hiſtorians concerning her, 179. 
her character, 180, 181. her perſon deſcribed, 181. is buried 
firſt at Peterborough, and afterwards in Weſmiaſter- Abbey, 
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182, letters from her, Append. 462. 4069. 523. her will, 
App. 429. objections againſt her by Walfiogham, App. 
467. what courſe to be taken with her, ibid. a Difſertition on 
the genuineneſs of her letters to Bothwell, Fnd of Vol. ii. 
Maxwell, Lord, arrives from Spain, and prepares forces to join 
the Spaniards, 11. 196. his followers diſperſed, he is taken 
priſoner — — — ibid. 
Melvil is ſent by the French King to obſerve the motions of the 
Queen Regent and her adverſaries, i. 198. ſent to make up a 
difference between Elizabeth and Mary, 321. brings about an 
appearance of friendſhip between them, 1b. is ſent to inform 
Q. Elizabeth of the birth of K. James VI. 383. puts a letter in- 
to the Queen's hand againſt her marriage with Bothwell, 430. 
is forced to fly from court, ib, adviſes K. James to moderate 
meaſures upon his eſcape from the Ruthven conſpirators, ii, 
10 
— Mr, Andrew, a clergyman, his character, ii. 58. wh 
. ouſly oppoſes epiſcopacy, ib. declines the civil juriſdiction in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, 109. is forced to fly into England to 


avoid perſecution _ — 110 
Melville, Mr. James, miniſter of Anſtruther, his encomium on 
the eloquence of Knox the reformer, — 11. 560 


Sir Robert, ſent by K. James to intercede with Q. Eliza- 
beth for Q. Mary while under ſentence, ii. 171. executes his 
commiſſion with fidelity and zeal, ibid. a memorial of his to 


the King, Appendix — — 546 
Maſter of the houſehold to Q. Mary, takes his laſt fare- 
wel of her, ii. 177, her parting ſpeech to him ibid. 


Melamay, Sir Walter, ſent by Q. Elizabeth with propoſals to 
Q. Mary — —— —— ii. 11 
Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, employed by the French to conclude 
a peace with England and Scotlind, i. 237. terms agreed to 
by him — — — 238—241 
Montgemery appointed Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, ii. 91. is refuſed 
and excommunicated by the General Aﬀembly for his immoral 
life — — — _ ibid, 
Montmorency, Conſtable of Frarce, endeavours to prevent the 
Davphin's marriage with Q Mary, i. 160. his prudent advice 
to Henry II. 161. makes a ſlender appearance in favour of 
Q. Mary — — — I. 35 
Morton, Earl of, his irreſolute conduct as to the Reformation, 1. 
220, accompanies Q. Mary in a progteſs to the North, 295. 
inſtigates Darnly to be avenged of Rizio, 366. takes the 
direction of that enterpriſe, 368. is admitted into the Queen's 
preſence, who promiſes him a pardon, 371. is forced to fly into 
England, 372. obtains his pardon on Bothwell's interceſſion, 
402. ſeizes a caſket with letters from Q. Mary to Bothwell, 449. 
he is, by Q. Elizabeth's interpoſition, in favour with the King's 
party, after the murder of the Regent, ii. 4. appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to treat with the Queen's party, 13. his de- 
Vole ü. 33 mands 
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demands fruſtrate the mecting, ibid. 14. is entirely influenced 
by the Coart of England, 21. commands the King's forces at 
Leith, 32. has ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Queen's forces, ib. 
cloſely beſieges Edinburgh, and commits great cruelties, ib, a 
ſuſpenſion procured by the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors, 34. 
a coalition of parties prevented by him, 40, he is choſen 
| Regent, 41. his mercenary ingratitude to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, ibid. obtains the temporalities of the Archbiſhop- 
ric of St. Andrews, 42. labours to procure a peace between 
the two parties, 45. attempts in vain to gain Maitland and 
Kirkaldy, 47. makes a treaty with Chatelherault and Hunt- 
ly, 48. gets poſſeſſion of the Caltle of Edinburgh, 5 1. his 
ſeverity to Kirkaldy and his brother, 53. his adminiſtration 
becomes odious, 55. his various methods of gratifying his 
avarice, ibid. 56, connives at the diſpute of the clergy, 57. 
he irritates the nobles, 58. Argyll and Athol refuſe to an- 
ſwer his ſummons, ibid. makes a vain attempt againſt Lord 
Claud Hamilton, 59. diſcovers the deſigns of the nobles againſt 
him, and propoſes to reſign his office, 62, 63. his reſignation 
accepted by the King gives univerſal joy, 63, 64. obtains an 
approbation of his conduct, and a pardon in ample form, 64. 
continues to watch the motions of his adverſaries, 65. is forced 
to ſurrender the Caltle of Edinburgh, ib. reſumes his autho- 
rity, 68. gains the Caſtle of Stirling, and a ſeat in the Privy 
Council, ibid. procures a meeting of the parliament at Stirling, 
ibid. his ſecurity ratified in it, ibid, forces are raiſed for and 
againſt him, 69. he is reconciled to his adverſaries by the in- 
terceſſion of Q. Elizabeth, ibid. is ſuſpected of foul play at 
an entertainment at his own houſe, 71, his illegal proceedings 
againſt the family of Hamilton, ibid, the King's new favourites 
undermine him, 75, we he endeavours to prevent them, 77. 
Q. Elizabeth interpoſes in his favour, 78. is charged with being 
acceſſary to the late King's death, 79. he is confined in differ- 
ent priſons, 80. diſcourages an attempt to reſcue him, 81. 
all his friends are turned out of office, 84, he is tried and 
condemned, 85. his reſolute calm behaviour and confeſſion 
before and at his death, 86, 87. his body is treated with 
ignominy — — — ibid. 
Murray, Earl of, late Prior of St. Andrews, goes with a handful 
of men againſt Huntly, i. 298. by his great ſkill and courage 
he gains a complete victory, ibid. his grant is confirmed by 
parliament, 309. cabals againſt him by Lennox and Darnly, 
329. his averſion to Daroly and other Court favourites, 335. 
calls Bothwell to ſtand a trial, 336. his reaſons for oppoſing 
Darnly's marriage with the Queen, ibid. he and his aſſociates 
ate made the dupes of Q. Elizabeth's policy, 339. concerts to 
ſeize Darnly and carry him to England, 340. this prevented by 
the Queen, 341. avoids aſſaſſination intended him by Daroly, 
342, 343. evidences of theſe plots, ibid. the Qucen's vaſials 
are called to arms againſt him, 342, he is ſummoned to 2 
el ore 
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before her, 344. is again ſummoned and outlawed on his non- 
appearance, 346. is forced to fly with his aſſociates into Argyle- 
ſhire, 347. they are interceded for by Q. Elizabeth, ibid. are 
purſued by the Queen, and obliged to fly into England, 349. 
they meet with unexpected ill- treatment from Q. Elizabeth, ib. 
350. courts Rizio to intercede with the Queen for him, 386. 
many of bis old friends ſolicit for him, ib. 357. the Queen's 
favour how intercepted, 358, 359. a parliament is called to 
attaint them, 361, 362. this how prevented, 362, he and hig 
| aſſociates arrive at Edinburgh, 370, are graciouſly received by 
the King and Queen, ib. are alarmed at the Queen's eſcape, 
but ſoon reconciled to her, 372. he is appointed Regent du- 
ring the minority of K. James VI, 461. his harſh behaviour in 
a viſit to the Queen, 462. the ſucceſs of his wiſe adminiſtration, 
464. procures many of the Queen's party to join him, ibid, 
465. gets the places of ſtrength into his hands, ibid. Ris office 
of Regent confirmed by parliament, 466. his ſevere and haughty 
behaviour diſguſts ſeveral, 467. his adherents in great con- 
ſternation at the Queen's eſcape from Lochlevin, 470. his pru- 

dent conduct on that occaſion, 47 1. defeats the Queen's army 
at Langſide, 473. he improves this victory, 486. his lenity 
to the priſoners, ibid. he calls a parliament, 487. is called 
upon by Q. Elizabeth to vindicate his conduct, 491. he arrives 
at York, 493. bis views in this affair, 494. complaints of the 
Queen's commiſſioners againſt him, 495. he behaves with 
. great reſerve on this occaſion, 496. this part of his conduct 
accounted for, ibid. 497, intrigues with the Duke of Norfolk, 
ibid. his demands from the Engliſh commiſſioners, 498, 499. 
- anſwers to the complaints of the Queen's commiſſioners without 
touching on the murder, 500, 501. agrees to have the confer- 
. ence moved to Weſtminſter, 501. is affectionately received by 
; Q. Elizabeth, which offends Q. Mary, 503. is prevailed on by 
. Elizabeth to accuſe Mary of the murder, 505. produces his evi- 
dences, 508. is diſmiſſed by Q. Elizabeth without approving 
or condemning his conduct, 511, 5 12. his party is ſecretly ſup- 
ported by her, 512. returns to Scotland, and by his vigorous 
conduct breaks the Queen's party, 514. he receives propoſals 
both from Q. Elizabeth and Q. Mary, 516. he diſappoints Nor- 
folk, 522, 523. an account of his murder, 5 30—532. his cha- 
racer, 532. his death much lamented by Q. Elizabeth and 
the King's party, ii. 1. much anarchy the conſequence of it, 
2. part of a letter of his, App. 480. his heir murdered by 
the Earl of Huntly — — ii. 211 
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V. Secretary to Q Mary, is ſent by her with a letter and 
preſents to her ſon, ii. 73. why diſmiſſed without ſeeing 
him, ibid. is ſent with offers of humble reſignation to Q. Eli- 
zabeth, 123. is ſeized and ſent priſoner to London, 154- is 
produced an evidence againſt her — — 


103 
Qq2 Nei 
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Arvid diſcovers and prevents Parry's deſign to murder Q. Eliza- 


beth — —— — 1, 130 


N:bles, their extenſive power, i. 22, 23. become turbulent and 


formidable, 24. their power greater in Scotland than in any 
other kingdom, 25. the cauſes of this, 25—34. their power of 
long duration, 39, 40. it becomes intolerable to the Princes, 
ibid. they are humbled in France and England, ibid. but conti- 
nue vigorous in Scotland, 40. diſcords among them encouraged, 
ibid. their jorifdiction circumſcribed, 42. are greatly mortified 
by King James V, 67—71. are diſappointed in a ſcheme to ſhew 
their reſentment, 73. refuſe to attend the King into England, 
74. they ſeize the revenues of the church, 247. refuſe to part 
with them to the reformed clergy, 248. 258. diſſenſions 
among them, 289, 290. a convention of them approve the 
Queen's marriage to Darnly, 337. ſeveral of them recommend 
Bothwell as a huſband to her, 426, 427, a ſtrange combination 
of them on this occaſion, 428, 429. a body of them affociate 
againſt her and Bothwell, 439. their different views in this, 
ibid, a party of them favours the Queen, 450. they are much 
diſpirited by the good conduct of Murray, 464, 465. they aic 
much provoked by Morton the Regent, ii. 58. think of re- 
dreſs from the King, 60. infuſe ſuſpicion of the Regent's 
power into him, 61, a meeting of them by him, 62. a party 
of them conſpire againit the King's favourites, 94. they ſeize 
his perſon and drive them off, 95, 96. their negle& of, and 
ingratitude to the clergy, 142. the King attempts to reconcile 
their feuds and unite them, 188. See Lords. 


Norfolk, Duke of, appointed a commiſſioner to hear the cauſe be- 


tween Queen Mary and her accuſers, i, 492. forms a ſcheme 
of mounting the throne of Scotland, 496, 497. intrigues with 
the Regent and Maitland with that view, ibid. 498. he repre- 
ſents the demands of the Scots to Q. Elizabeth, 499, 5co. his 
farther negotiations wich reſpect to Q. Mary, 517, 518. en- 
deavouis to conceal his deſign from Q. Elizabeth, 518. is im- 
poſed on by the artifice of the Regent, ibid. 519. gets the 


_ conſent of many of the Engliſh nobles, 5 20. his project ap- 


proved at foreign courts, 521. is diſcovered and defeated by 
Q. Elizabeth, 523, 524. flies to Norfolk, 524. he ſurrenders 
on a ſecond ſummons, and is ſent priſoner to the Tower, ibid, 
is ſet at liberty, and continues his intrigues with Q. Mary, ii. 
27. is betrayed by his ſecretary, ibid. is ſeized with his de- 
pendants, and accufed by them, 29. is executed ibid. 


Northumberland, Earl of, attempts a rebellion in favour of Q. 


Mary, i. 525. his ſcheme defeated, 526, 527. he is ſeized by 
the Regent, 528. is delivered up to the governor of Berwick, 
and put to death at York — — ii. 41 


Nertingham, Counteſs of, ſome account of the tranſaction con- 


cerning the Earl of Eſſex's ring * ü. 291 


() Ctavians, their inſtitution and extenſive powers, ii. 229, 
they undermine the King's minilte-'s, 230. become o0410us, 
and a comb nation is formed agaiult them, ibid, being ſplit 
into f-Gions, and envied by the courtiers, they refign their 


commiſion — — — 247 
Ogilvie, Lord, has a ſcuffle with Sir lohn Gordon in the fireets 
of Edinburgh _ — _ 1. 294 
Oliphant, Maſter of, joins the Ruthven conſpirators 11. 04 
Orange, Prince of, ſends an agent into Scotland, ii. 83. his in- 
ſtructions, ibid. is aſſaſſinated — — 136 


D' Oiſel, commander of the French troops in Scotland, endeavours 
to promote a war with England, i, 1:8. his defipn fruſtrated, 
ibid. the number of troop, under his command, 188. nſligates 
the Queen Regent to violent meaſures againſt the Retorme s, 

186. is ſent by Q. Mary to demand a ſafe-cond att from Q. 
Elizabeth, during her voyage to Scotland — 269 


P 


Aiſley, Abbot of, arrives in Scotland, i, 106. creates a ſuſ- 
picion of the Earl of Lennox in the Earl of Ar:an, Regent, 
ibid. is made Archbiſhop of St. Andrews — 120 
Paris, the maſſacre of, ii. 36, 37. rejoicings of the Popiſh party 
on account of it, 37. the conſternation and horror of the Pro- 
teſtants — — — idid. 
Parliament, the nature of their original conſtitution, i. 79—82. 
particularly that of Scotland, 8 2—95. 242. a pasliament held 
on an extraordinary occaſion, 242, a difficulty ſtarted and an- 
ſwered, 243. their proceedings with regard to religion, 244, 
245. condemn the Popiſh and approve the reformed doctrines, 
245, ſeveral other regulations of the ſame tendency, ibid. 
247. their validity called in queſtion, 248. exceed their powers 
249. their proceedings laid beſore the King and Queen, ib'd, 
250, a parliament in favour of Bothwell, 422. paſles an act in 
favour of the Reformation, ibid. 423. confirm the proceed- 
ings of the confederates, 456. parluments held both by the 
King's and Queen's parties, ii. 20. another of the Queen's ad- 
herents, ibid, attaint upwards of 2-0 of their opponents, 22. 

a parliament at Stirling by the King's pirty, ibid. ſurpriſed by 
the Queen's adherents, 23. another at Stirling, 67, 68, one 
at Edinburgh, 76. and on the King's being of aze, 188, 189, 
ſeveral new laws made there, 189 —192. the leſſer Barons ad- 
mitted into parliament — _ 192 
Parry, Doctor, undertakes to murder Q. Elizabeth, ii. 129 is 
encouraged by and gets abſolution fom the Pope, 130. his 
deſign how prevented, ibid. is executed — ibid. 


Q q 3 Par ſons, 


IN D E X. 


Perſons, a Jeſuit, publiſhes a book in favour of the Infanta of 
Spain's right of ſucceſſion to the Crown of England ii. 228 
Paſguinades and Pictures, accuſing Bothwell of Darnly*s murder, 
i. 413, 414. 422. a Jaw made againſt them — 423 
Patten, William, his account of the Scottiſh ancient military 
diſcipline — — — i. 124, 125 
Paulet, Sir Amias, is appointed one of Q. Mary's keepers, ii. 
124. his rigid ſeverity to her, 131, 132. diſcovers her foreign 
correſpondence, 15 1. his rude treatment of her, 159. refuſes 
to be concerned in privately aſſaſſinating her, ibid, a letter 
from him, Appendix — — 533 
Pellevs, Biſhop of Amiens, is appointed to ſupport the popiſh in- 
tereſt in Scotland, i. 206. drives the Queen Regent to violent 
meaſures againſt the Proteſtants _ ibid. 207 
Perth, an iofarreAion of the Reformers there againſt the Papiſls, 
1. i81, 182, its inhabitants are ſeverely treated by the Queen 
Regent, 184. a French garriſon placed there, ibid. 1 beſieged 
and taken by the Proteſtants, 190. a great tumult there on ac- 
count of Gowrie's conſpiracy — — 11. 262 
Philip II. of Spain, married to Mary Queen of England, i. 142. 
reinforces his army with her troops, 157. his great power, ii. 
135. joins in the holy league, ibid. reſolves to invade and 
conquer England, 195. his preparaticns for it dilatory, 199. 
his deſign fruſtrated, ibid. meditates an invaſion of England 
through Scotland, 200, intrigues with ſome Scottiſh Lords 


with that view, 201. remits money to them — 224 
Pinkcy, the battle of — — 1. 122 
Pius V. Pope, excommunicates Q. Elizabeth, deprives her of 

her kingdom, and abſolves her ſubjects — ii. 8 
Polly, one of Babington's conſpirators againſt Q. Elizabeth, ii. 

148. diſcovers the plot — — I 
Poltrot, a frantic zealot, aſſaſſinates the Duke of Guiſe at the 

ſiege of Orleans _ — i. 305 
Pont, Mr, Robert, a miniſter, and one of the Lords of Seſſion, 

proteſts againſt laws oppreſſive to the Church ii. 113 


Popery. where moſt flouriſhing, i. 144. what kind prevailed in 
Scotland, 145. was partly grafted on Heatheniſm, 191. is 
much hurt by the congregation. 245. their docti ines condemned 
by Parliament, 246. the juriſdiction of their courts aboliſhed, 
ibid. their worſhip prohibited, ibid, attempt in vain to gain 

ueen Mary's favour, 282. the great influence of Popery, 359 

Power, the balance of, the great conſequence of preſerving it, 


1. 89, 90 
Preſbyterian church government eſtabliſhed in Scotland, i. 253. 
is confhrmed by King James VI. — ii. 212 


Proteſtants, in France, violently perſecuted, i. 200, 201. are mo- 
derate on Q. Mary's arrival from France, 275. are employed 
by her in the adminiſtration, 277, a ſcheme for ſuppreſſing 
them all over Europe, 358. a league formed for that purpoſe, 
11. 135, See Reformations | 
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Amfey, a favourite of K. James III. narrowly eſcapes being 
hanged with his aſſociates, i, 60. is appointed Captain of the 
King's guard, and created Earl of Bothwell, 61. See Bothwell, 
Randan, Sieur de, employed by the French to negotiate a peace 
with England and Scotland, i, 237. terms agreed on by him, 
238, 2; 

Randolph, ſent to encourage the Congregation, i. 217. —— 
1 Q Mary's arrival in Scotland, 277. urges the rati- 
cation of tne treaty of Edinburgh, 278. is impoſed cn by 
Q. Mary in the affair of her marriage with Darnly, 351. ſent 
into Scotland on the murder of Murray, ii. 2, 3. interpoſes 
for Morton, 81, 82. flies from Scotland in the naht, 84. is 
ſent again there, and concludes a treaty with England, 145. 


ſeveral of his letters, App. 319. 403. 405. 419. 427, 428. 


Ratcliff. See Suſſex. vo 
Reformation, its progreſs in Scotland, i, 133. account of its fi ſt 
preachers, ibid. is much influenced by England, 134, 135. 
two remarkable inſtruments of promoting it, ibid. it makes 
great progreſs, 141. cauſes contributing to promote it. 139. 
its advantages over popery, 143. is favourcd by the Q. Re- 
gent, 159. an inſtance of regard for it in Scoiland, 161, 162. 
the whole party not chargeable with Cardinal Beatoun's mur- 
der, 170, a prieſt burnt for embracing it, 171. the re- 
formers violently perſecuted by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
ibid. are protected by the Q. Regent, ibid. apply in vain to 
the Popiſh clergy, 172. a perſecution againſt them puſhed on 
by the French intereſt, 177, 178. the preachers ſummoned be- 
fore the Regent, 175. they are deceived and declared out-laws 
by her, 120. a riotous inſurreQtion of them at Perth againſt the 
Papiſts, 181. prepare to defend themſelves againſt the Queen, 
182, 183. conclude a treaty with her wh:ch ſhe preſeatly breaks, 
183, 184. they take arms againſt the Queen, 186, 187, in- 
ſiſt on redrefling civil as well as religious grievances, 187, the 
influence of the Reformation on liberty, ibid. they beſiege and 
take Perth, 190. they ſcize Stirling and Edinburgh, ibid. 
commit great violences on churches and monaſteries, ibzJ. their 
conduct how accounted for, 191. an inſtance of their mode— 
ration, 192. fix their reſidence at Edinburgh, 193 the Queen 
prepares to attack them, 194. makes another treaty with her, 
ibid. are forced to abandon Edinburgh, &c. but allowed the 
exerciie of their religion, 195. demand the expulſion of the 
French army, ibid. are aware of their danger from France, 
199. their party ſt-eogthened, ibid. remonſtrate aga'nit the 
French fortifying Leith, 205. take arms in their own defence, 
207. remonſtrate again to the Regent, 208. are highly in- 


cenſed at her imperious anſwer, ibid. 299. by advice of a con- 
vention deprive the Queen Dowager of the office of Regent, 
211. 


II 


211. the foundations cf this conduct, ibid. 212. examination 
of the different principles on which it was conducted in dif- 
forent countrics, 254. the growth of it encouraged by pare 
lament, 466, 467. See Congregation, 


Recalities, the ample juriſdiction of — i. 22 
Repledg: *g, the privilege of. to whom belonging . 
Revenge, encouraged both by cultom and Jaw — i. 41 
Revenues of the church, proceedings of Parliament concerning 
them — — — i. 24 
Ridelphi, an agent for the Pope at London, negotiates for Q. Ma. 
ry, 11. 26. hs arguments with the D. of Norfolk 27, 28 


Rizio, David, ſome account of him and his riſe, i, 4329, 330, 
Darnly's connexion with him, 331. his good offices courted 
by Murray, 336. his great intereſt and familiarity with the 
Queen, 3 3. incurs the hatred of Darnly, ibid. and of the 
friends ©! the exiled Lords, 364. ſeveral concurring cauſes of 
this, ibid. 365. a combination formed to m: rder him, ibid. 


he is murdered in the Queen's palace _ 303, 269 
Romans invade Britain, i. 2. give the earlieſt accounts of the 
Scots — _— cy ibid, 


Ro/s. Biſhop of, zealoufly promotes Queen Ma: ys intereſt at 
London, if. 28, 29. is con fined to the Tower, and threatened 
with capital puniſhment, 30, 31. is fet at hoerty and baniſhed 
the kingdon, ibid. ſome ſettets of his, Appendix 472. 493 

Nubay, a foie! guet, made keeper of the great ſcal of Scotland, 

4 

Ruikwen, Lord, the murder of Rizio propoſed to him by Pad 
i. 305. heads the conſpirators againſt him, 368. his part in 
that tranſaction, ibid. 369. is admitted into do Queen's pre- 
ſence, who promiſcs hun a pardon, 371. did not repent of it 
at his death — — — 378 

e cteated E. of Gowrie, he and his aſſociates ſeize the King, 
and remorſtrate againſt his favourites, ii. 94, 95. drive them 
from him, gs. their corduct approved in an aſſembly of the 
fates, 98. the King eſcapes from them, 102. by Arran's in- 
lvence violent meaſures ate determined againſt them, 105. 
Elizabeth intercedes in their behzIf, 106. are declared gvilty 
of high treaſon, 108. take refuge in foreign countries, ibid. 
are harſhly treated by Q Eliz. ibeth, 126, a r-conciliation with 
ker brought about, 1 39, 130. return to Scotland, and are re- 
conciled to the King, 341. their moderation on being reſtored 
to o their eflates and honours, 142. their neglect of their friends 


e Clergy — — —ẽ ibid, 

that name aboirſhed by Parliament, ii. 275, See Ucavrie. 

Rall ven raid, what — — ii. 96 
8 


& Filer, Sit Ralph. bis repreſentations of the reſentment of the 
Scots, for the fcizure of their ſhips by Henry VIII. i. 104. 
1-5. appointed a a commiſſioner to hear the cauſe between Q. 

M iry aud her accuſers _ - 492 


i 
« 


# 


& . 
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SendilanFs of Calder, Lord S:. John, ſent to lay the proccedings 
ot the congiegation par'tament b»fore the King and Queen 
in France, 1. 249. is C. luly received and diiinitled without a 
ratihcation by them — — 250 
Savage, a Spaniſh officer, his deſperate reſolution to kiHH Elj- 
zabeth — — — lie 147, 148 
Scotland, its ancient hiſtory fabulous, i. 1. the 011411 of the Scots, 
2. their hiſtory why rena kahly ooſcute, 4. ſome account of 
the writers of it, 4. 5, is divided jato four periods, 5, 6. a re- 
view of the third ra, 7. ſome account of the controverty con- 
cerning its independency, 7-12. this the cauſe of great ani- 
moſities and much bloodſhed, 13. the ſtate of Scotland when 
Bruce began his reign, 14. it begins to have an influence on- 
the fate of diſtant nations, 93, 94. influence as to the balance 
of power, 93. ſtare of Scotland at the bith of Q. Mary, 98. 
is 1ovaded by the Engliſh, and fevera! places burnt aud vlun- 
dered, 111, 112. much alienated from the Envlith, 113, x 4. 
a peace concluded between England, France, and Scotland, 1 14. 
computation of damages done by the Englith in Scotland, ibid. 
115, a new breach with England, 120. is invaded by a oreat 
Engliſh army, 121. the Scots are defeated with great flavgh- 
ter, 122, 123. their manner of fighting at that time, 124, 125. 
a marriage agreed of their young Queen an\l the Dauphin of 
France, 128, 129. they ſoon repent this ſtep, 131. a fray at 
Edinburgh occaſions their utter averh9 to the French, K+ $ 
133. this inflamed by anotker incident, 155, 156 they decline 
a war wich England. 157. ſend repreſencatives to witneſs Q. 
Mary's marriage, 161. their care as to che mwriave articles, 
ibid. they refuſe conſent to the demands of the French, 165. 
four of their deputies ſuſpected to be poiſoned, ibid. which 
much increaſes the averſion, 165. grant the crown matrimo— 
nial to the Dauphin, ibid. they apply to the Envlith for allift- 
ance againſt the French, 216. 222. an FEnglith fleet arrives 
for that purpoſe, 228. conclude a peace with Angland and re- 
ceive an Engliſh army, 229, 230. all parties agree ia deteſting 
the French, 2 34. a treaty between England, France, and Scu;- 
land, 236, 237. both Engliſh and French armies le we Scot— 
land, 242. they rejoice much at the death of the young Kiag 
of France, 253. ſend to invite the Queen to Scotlaad, 258, 
reject propoſals of an ambaflador from France, 2 o. fiate of 
Scotland on Q. Mary's return from France, 272, great zeal 
of the nation againit the Popery, 275. the Scots draught into 
contempt by Q. Mary's conduct. 438. in a miſgrable condition 
after the murder of Murray the Regent. ii. 20. ſtate of fatti.ng 
at that time in it, ib. 21. a league concluded between Scotland 
and England, 144. a view ot the revolutions of Scotland fince 
the acceiſion of James VI. 300—314. of tne policy of the tate, 
300—306.:and of the church, 306, 307. of the genius and 


talte as to learning — — 8314 
Scott of Buccleogh enters and ravages England after tue murder 
of Murray the Regent, ii. 2. the celign of this 5 


5 Scroep, 


„ 


Scroop, Lord, ſent to condole with, and watch Q, Mary on her 
arrival in England, i. 480. ſhe is committed to his cuſtody at 
Bolton caſtle, 488. Why his fidelity is diſtruſted, and the 
Queen removed — _ 502 

Sion, Lords and court of, by whom firſt appointed, i. 44. the 
Preſident and one half of their number of the Clergy 143 

Seton, Lord, aſſiſts the Queen Regent in defending Leith i. 219 

Shrewſbury, Earl of, the charge of Q., Mary's perſon committed 
to him, i. 502. why removed from that office, ii. 124. is 
appointed to ſee the ſeutence againſt her executed, 174. letter 
from him and the Earl of Kent conceraing her death, Ap- 
pendix — — — 548 

Sinclair, Biſhop of Roſs, a zealous Papiſt, concurs, as Preſident 
of the Seſſion, in acquitting Knox of a charge of treaſon, i. 

| 12 

Somerſet. Duke of, enters Scotland with a powerful army, i. 55 
is reduced to a very critical ſituation, 122. defeats the Scots 
with great ſlaughter, 123. this victory why of little advantage, 
125. cabals againſt him at the court of England, force him to 

return, 126. is ruined by his enemies — 130 

Spain, great warlike preparations there, ii. 194, 195. See Ar- 
mado. The Infanta of, ſet up as candidate for the crown of 
England — — — 228 

Spaniſh ambaſſadors ordered to leave England, for intriguing in 
favour of Q. Mary — — ii. 30. 118 

Sprot, his diſcoveries concerning Gowrie's conſpiracy, ii. 265 — 
267. is executed — — 267 

Stewart, James, Prior of St. Andrews, 1s appointed to carry the 

crown matrimonial to the Dauphin of France, i. 169, See 
St. Andrews. 

—— — Eſme, Lord Aubigne, his arrival in Scotland, ii. 74. 
See Aubigny. 

Capt. James, his character, ii. 75, becomes a favourite 
of King James, ibid. accuſes Morton of the murder of the 
late King, 79 is created Earl of Arran, See Arran, 

=——— Col. William, commander of the King's guard, contri- 
butes to his efcape from the Ruthven conſpirators, ii. 103. 
ſeizes the Earl of Gowrie — — 111 

=— — Francis, created Earl of Bothwell, ii. 201. joins in a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the Popiſh Lords, ibid. See 
Bothwell, | 

——— all of that name combine in oppoſing the Chancellor, 

ii. 218 

Stirling ſeized by the Reformers, i. 190. a parliament there by 
the King's party, ii. 22. is ſurpriſed by the Queen's adhe- 
rents, and a great fray enſues — — ibid. 23 

Stroxxi, Leon, commands a body of French ſent into Scotland, 
i. 119. reduces and demoliſhes the caſlle of St. Andrews, 
ibid. See France, 

Succeſſion, a remarkable ſtatute concerning it — j. 120 

Superin- 
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Superintendents propoſed in the Church of Scotland, i. 257, their 
buſineſs — — — ibid. 
Sufſex, Earl of, one of the commiſſioners to hear the cauſe between 
Q. Mary and her accuſers, i. 492. aſſembles à powerful army 
on the borders, 3i. 4. he and Scroop enter, and ravage Scot- 
land —ä— — — 5 


'T 


TA X upon land firit propoſed in Scotland — i. 156 
T hrokmorton, Sir Nicholas, ſent ambaſſador extraordinary 
from Q. Elizabeth, to oppoſe Q. Mary's marriage with Darn- 
ly, i. 334, 335- his interceſſion for the exiled lords is much 
regarded, 356, 357. his enmity to Cecil, 356. is lent to ne- 
gocciate Q. Mary's liberation, 451. is refuſed acceſs to her by 
the confederates, 453. ſome letters of his, Appendix, 441, 
442+ 450. 454. 457+ 459, 400. 

Francis, is charged with a conſpiracy againſt Q. Eliza- 
beth, ii. 115. at firſt he denies, but afterwards confeſſes it, ib, 
116. refle&ons on his confeflion, 116, 117. is executed 118 

Tichbourne deſigns to aſſaſſinate Q, Elizabeth — 11. 148 

Treaſon, perſons guilty of it, tried after their death by the law of 


Scotland — — — ii. 265, 266 
U 

7 ILMORT, a foreigner, made comptroller of Scotland, 

| . i 1. 1 55 

Union of Scotland and England, the advantages of li. 305 
W 

ALLACE, Sir William, bravely afferted the liberty of 

his country — — i. 12 


Walfingham, ſecretary to Q. Elizabeth, ſent ambaſſador to King 
James VI, ii. 106. returns without ſucceſs, ibid. makes a 
favourable report to her concerning James, 107. interpoſes in 
favour of Q. Mary, 123. diſcovers Babington's conſpiracy, 
149. why a determined and inveterate enemy to Q. Mary, 


15 3. a letter from him, Append. — 503 
Warwick, Earl of, ſucceeds Somerſet in the government ot 
England — — — i. 130 


Weſtminſter, the conferences concerning Q. Mary there i. 501 
Weſtmorland, Earl of, attempts a rebellion in favour of Q. Mary, 
1. 525. his ſchemes diſcovered and defeated, 527, 528. he 
eſcapes to the Netherlands _ — ibid. 
Whithorn, the Prior of, impriſoned for celebrating maſs i. 310 
Willx, a miniſter, declares for reſiſtance and deprivation of ty- 
rannical rules, i. 210, is called to attend the Q. Dowager on 


her death-bed — —— 236 


Wiſhart, 


| 
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W:/hart, Georoe, his illegal exe2cu:1on revenged 1. 115 
Witchcraft, vigorouſly proſecuted by K. James VI. in Scotland 
| | ii. 210 

Wotton, dean of Canterbury, employed to negociate a peace 
with France — — — i. 238 
Sir Edward, ſent by Q. Elizabeth into Scotland, ii. 137. 
his character, ibid. ſoon gets into high favour with K. James, 
ibid, procures a league between the two kingdoms, ib. 138. 
undermines Arran's power, 139, 140. forms a plot on King 
James, and forced to withdraw without taking leave, 140, 141. 


* 
720 RK, the conferences there concerning Q. Mary j. 493 


Z 


ZOUCHE, Lord, ſent ambaſſador by O. Elizabeth, to re- 
monſtrate agaiuft K. James's lenity-to the Popiſh lords, ii. 
222. his treachery on that occaſion — ibid. 


T1 HE EN. 


— — lk. 


E RR AT A. 


Page 22. line ult, for awakened, early one morning, read awakened, early 
on the morning of September third.—P. 24, J. 1. for of, read in.—P, 49.1, 4 
from bott for and the lands reſtored, read and the eſtates which had been 
forfeited ſhould be reſtored, —P. 50. J. 7. dele And.—P. 67.1. 10 from bott. 
for acquired the ſame aſcendant, read acquired as complete an aſcendant in 
it.— bv. 128. J. 19. for his, read Arran's.-P. 225.1. 23. for might expoſe 
him, read might have expoſed ſames.—P. 237. JI. 10. for the Council, read 
the members of the Council.—P. 258. J. 16. for vaſt, read great.—P. 260. 
J. 7 from bott. for attendants, read domeſtics, =P, 284. J. 8. for marched 
under, read matched againſt him under,—P, 289. J. 11. dele the,—1b,. J. 
14. for inhabitants, read natives.—P. 299. J. 19. for undiſtinguiſhed, read 
undiſlinguiſhing.—P. 307. l. 6. fer eccleſiaſtical, read the eceleſiaſtical.— lb. 
J. 7. after government, add, of the two kingdoms.—P. 315. J. 8. from bott. 
For indignation, read antipathy.—P. 347. I. 9. for propoſal made, read pro- 
poſal which, it is ſaid, had been made. —P. 320. J. 7. for publiſhed, read 
which I bave publiſhed.—P. 323. J. 11 from bott. for copy is paſted, 
read copy, there is paſted, indeed, =P, 325. J. ult. for articular, read 
particular.— F. 352. J. 12. read in his letter from Edinburgh, dated July 
14th, he obſerves that © they, &c,lb. J. 20, for him, read her.—P. 360. 
J. 3. dele lately» —P. 495, J. 12. for 30. read 31. —P. 496. J. 1. for 40. read 
43.—P. 497- J. 31. for 46. read 49.—P, 500. J. 26. for 51, read 55.—P. 
503. J. 6. for 79. read 84.— P. 507. l. 1. for 97. read 102.—P. 509. J. 12. 
for 115. read 119.—P. 514. J. 36. for 119. read 123.—P. 523. J. 18. for 
' 2 8 134.— F. 525. J. 12, for 130. read 134. —-P. 528. J 27. for 142. 
dd 140. 


